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HISTORY OF GREECE. 



CHAPTER XL 



^^ffaxTB of Greece ^finm the Coficiimon of the Pelo^ 
fiormeaian Wary to the Retreat of the Ten Thousand 
Chreeks under Xmofihon* 

WHEN l-ysander had demolished the walls 
and fortifications of Athens, it still re- 
mained for him to reduce the island of Samos, 
which was honourahly distinguished by its being 
the last settlement in the east that opposed the 
an^bition of Pericles, and was now the last which 
submitted t6 the arms of Lysander. The Spar- 
tan government, with an unaccountable infatua- 
tion, rilled the islands and cities that voluntarily 
accepted the yoke, or reluctantly surrendered to 
the power of Lacedaemon, in an equally arbitrary 
and tyrannical manner. In every place there 
existed some hostile factions, which danger or 
ambition had fostered, and the party that seemed 
to possess most craft and least patriotism, was 
lilways preferred by Lysander. Over the cabal 
which thus appeared likely to favour the views 
and the interest of Spar|a, hie placed a Laceda- 
i^onian governor, on whose severity to the sub- 
ject, and obsequiousness to his patron, he could 
Vol. IV. B 
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faithfully depend. The citadels had mercenafy 
soldiers for their (garrison ; the faction in power 
tyrannised over the rest of the inhabitants, whom 
they had foimerly envie^ as '^vw^h^ov dreaded 
as enenfiies ; and everj' Speeie^ hi licentiousness 
and disorder was exercised with a boldness an<l 
presumption, that nothing could equal, but the 
lameness and servili!^ 'with which it was en- 
dured. The Asiatic Greeks no longer complain- 
ed of the exorbitant contributions, that had been 
formerly exacted from them, ' when Lysander 
compelled them to pay the enormous tribute of 
a thousand talents^. The dishonourable yoke of 
Persia, *and the stern dominion of Athens* they 
bad once greatly vegretted; but both these were 
light, com.pared to the oppressive cruelty and 
exactions of Sparta end Lysander. - -, - -^ ■ 
Authors have, in general, ascribed the ijni^e- 
lenting severity of Sparta to the arrogance and 
cruelty that Lysander naturally possessed, and 
which had been heightened and confirm^ ..by - 
the sudden and unexpected exaltation of his for- 
tune. He had been the simple citizen of a 
small, and, at that time, an unfortunate commu<r 
nity, but was now Jbecorne the arbiter of the 
Grecian nation. To him. Athens had submitted^ 
and acknowledgjed his authority ; the snaall re- 
publicks of Greece courted his favour andprotec-* 
lion ; venal poets and orators extolled his fame 
and exploits in odes and panegyriicks ; crowns 
and statues were decreed to hini ; and he was hpr 
noured and worshipped with hymns and sacrir 
fices. No other Spartan general wp\Jd,. how- 
ever, in all probability^, have acted in a difletJent 
and milder manner. For, if we allow that tlie 
persqnal character of Lysander was haughty and 
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ei^lt yet we must at the same time candiclly con- 
fess ^t the nature of the institutions of Lycur- 
g^s, and the ambitioc^ views of Sparta, would 
seem to demand and justify uncommon rigour to 
hmcibled foes ; and whatever might be the pri- 
vate mapfiers and temper of the general, his 
couiKtry was accountable for the publick injustice 
aad cmelties committed by h'un with impunity* 
If we examine indeed the form of the administra- 
^bn of that state, it will be obviousy that five or 
»]^ thousand Spartans tjrrannised over tliirty 
thousand Lac^ds&monians. These, on the other 
hand, acted in a stilL more rigorous manner tor 
i^ard a hundred thousand slaves. And when 
these several ranks and degrees of men were 
imit^d as troops of. the Laceda&monian common- 
v^ealth, it is but natural tQ suppose, that the Spar- 
tans, I^Acedsmoaians, and Helotes, would tyraii- 
ju9<e with the. e^ul^tipri pi cruel^ Qver their un- 
foitunate and coi^quered subjects* 

From the hardships. and cruelties inflicted oa 
the Atheni^ais> we Vfiay. collect the. arbitrary a<id 
severe, treatment of the Spartans toward th^ir 
Asiatic coloni/ea and deppn^ncies. The Athe- 
nians had surrendered theii^et ; ..their wajls and 
fortifications were demolished i the citadel was 
garrisoned with Laced»nK»4£|n ^oops in the pay 
i»f Athens, and under the^cpmmand pf Callibius, 
a Spartan ; and their government was usui*ped by 
jUuriy men^ the dependents and the crea- ^ q^ 
lufes ^f I^ysandei*. and, of Sparta* Cri- 404/ 
tia^ and; Th^*ana«i>^s were at the he^id of , 
ibis aristpcratical council, the members of which 
M^ been justly branded in history with the.title 
of the thirty tyrants. , Pretending to deliver th^ 
.f^\^ from the i^alice. of informers, and the tur- 
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bulence of^sedilious demagogues, they destvoyett^ 
the most valuable and virtuous persons of the 
eommunity. Niceratus, the son of Niclaft, who? 
possessing the wealth, inherited also the ^Icindid 
virtues of his father, and was extremdly belovefd 
by the people,' was condemned to deathv^ 'L^on^ 
the most publick ^rited/and Antiphoi^, the most 
renowned for his eloquence,' of aAy of hife» cbiii» 
temporaries, suffered the same fate ; and "nirfey*- 
bulus and Anytus were driven into banishttient; 
The powerful were regarded- ai. idaiig^r^us i 2»iA 
the opulent accused as - criminal : strafigers a&d 
citizens suffered the same fafe. 

Lysias and his fatnSly i;<^ere' persecuted by l§* 
tyrants, amid this general wreck «f whatever 
Was most worthy and reiBpectable. This mm 
was the son of Ce^hsdus, ati ibg<etiious orator, 
and a Syracusan by bi^-th* Having acquired 
the favour and esteenl of P^Hcles, Cephalii^ 
through the persuasions and the protection of 
that great statesman, settled at Athens^ atid rbse 
ko opulence and honours. He lived thirty ye^- 
in that city ; and so innocent and inoffensive wa^ 
his deportment) thalt his character <escap<ed the 
enm^ity and perseciklon, to which the wealthy 
Athenians were commonly subject ; and amidsl. 
continual trials and iHnpeachments, he never ap« 
peared. In any litigation, either as plaintiff or <fe. 
fendant* His son$, Lysias and Polemah:hus, witM 
the fortune, possessed the Virtues dT their fatlatei*. 
They carried on, by the labour of otie hun- 
dred and twenty slaves, a lairge manufacture of 
shields^ from the profits of Which they contribut- 
ed largely to supply the exigences and expends 
of the state. Though possessed of the most 
valuable accomplisliments, both natural and ac^ 
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qmredy they kept themselves aloof from, publick 
transactions ; and^ contented with domeatick feiici- 
ty, sought not the. privileges and rank of Athenian 
citizeDs. But the cruelty of the thirty tyraots, 
from whose, rapacious eye neither obscurity could 
conceal nor merit defend^ would not permit 
them to i^emain in sajfety. Poiemarchus suffered 
death,« and Ly^as endured many present ills, but 
was afterward instrumental in . liberating his 
country from that detestable tyranny, and in 
bringing its authors and abettors to condign pu- 
nishment. 

Lysias himself relates the history of his perse- 
cutions, and tells us, ^ Theo^is and Piso, who 
were members of the tyrannical council, inform- 
ed their associates, that several strangers ^in 
Athens were dissatisfied with the government. 
This served as a pretext for rifling the efifects of 
those unfortunate men ; and was a n^easure of 
the tyrants not only to sei!ve their avaricious 
purposes, but to insure the future stability of 
their usutpation. The. preservation of their 
power depended on the influence of corruption, 
and the mercenary aid of foreign troops. Money, 
therefore, became of indispensable necessity* To 
attain their object the life of man was held in 
no esteem. Their deaires were to amass wealth ; 
and to gratify them* t^i strangers wer^ devoted 
to destruction. They cootrivedt however, to in- 
clude in this Quinber two who Wisre poW) to per- 
suade the Ath^ians, that the remaining eight 
were coodemnedg not, for the^ sake of thfiir riches, 
but to preserve the pubU<;k tranquillity. ; s^ if the 
interest of the sta^e had ever b^eu the poucern of 
that tyrannical c^kol ! 

*' Their dj^igpi.was executed with inhuman 
B 2 
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cnielty* The unhappy victtms were sebasd &i 
their beds at supper, in. the privacy of domestick 
retiretnent* Whilst I was exercising the rites of 
hospitality, my guests were rudely disrawsed^ 
and I was- delivered into the hands of Piso* His 
accomplices being busy in the shop* taking an 
inventory of my slaves and effects, I embraced 
the opportunity of interrogatmg him^ whether 
money could save my life* Yes, replied he, a 
considerate sum. I told him, I would give him 
a talent, if he would suffer me to escape* To 
this he consented ; ' and such was my present si- 
tuation, that I felt a momentary consolation, in 
depending on the faith of a man, who (I was 
well assured) despised all laws human and di- 
vine* No sooner, however, had I opened the 
coffer, to pay him the talent, than he command- 
ed his attendants to seize the contents, which con- 
sisted of three talents of silver, a hundred da^ 
ricks, three hundred cyzicenes, and three silver 
cups. I begged him to allow me a talent for de* 
fraying the expenses of my journey; but he bid 
me be thankful for my escape^ 

^< As we went out together, we met Melobius 
and Mnesitheides, his associal^s, who inquired 
whither we were going. He replied, to search 
the house of Poleroarchus my brother. They 
<te;sired him to proceed ; but commanded me to 
ftliow them to ^e house of Damaappus. Piso 
whispered me to beiilent, and fear nothing, for he 
would speedily come thither. When we arrived^ 
we found Theognis guarding several of my un- 
fortunate companions. I increased the number of 
the priscmers ; but having ati opportunity to re- 
present to Damasippus my innocence and misfor- 
tunes, I entreated him by our foisner friendship^ to 
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use his ii^Uence in my behalf^ that I might be al- 
lowed toeacape^ He told me, that Theof^s might 
easily be persuaded to betray the trust confided 
to him, through his love of money, and that he 
would intercede with him for that purpose. 

*^ While Damasippus and Theognis were en* 
gaged in conrersation on this intisresting and 
important subject, . knowing the house, I escaped 
throi^h three secret passages, that happened to 
be left open^ and unguarded. Having happily 
reached the country-house of Archimaus, I im« 
mediatdy sent this confidential friend to the city, 
to obtain information respecting my brother* 
The intelligence he brought me was, that the 
tyrant Eratosthenes had dragged Polemarchus 
from the road, and had lodged him in prison, 
where he was compelled to drink the baneful 
hemlock. Having received these melancholy 
tidings, I set sail for.Megara under cover of the - 
•night, and happily arrived there in safety. Our 
houses were plundered, our effects seized, and 
the whole of our substance^ not excepting even 
.the smallest trifle belonging to us, became the 
property of those cruel and avaricious tyrants ; 
and the brutal said merciless Melobius tore 
the gold rings out of the ears of the wife of Pole- 
marchus." 

These abominable acts of cruelty were justified 
on the pretence, that they were performed by the 
authority of the senate. This servile assembly 
the thirty tyrants had allowed to subsist, . as the 
instruments and accomplices of their avarice and 
guilt*. In a city, however, that had been ac* 
customed to the utmost liberty of opinion, and 
freedom of deoate, it was not to be expected, 
that any body of men^ whether pf five hundred 
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or of tKirty, shoukl coiitihue to'ajgreein pttrsuin^ 
the' same odious and oppfessiwe measures* 

Themmenes was the first in the number of the 
thirty, in whom symptom* of repentance for 
these cruel and inhuman proceedings becamte 
-visible. The speeches and behaviour of this 
bold -and active partisan^ who had been the prin- 
cipal author of the usui^intion, influenced by ,the 
humanity of his nature, or by the singular incon- 
stancy of his temper, indicated a resolution and 
design to destroy the worisjof his own hands, and 
to free his country from the tyranny of the thirty. 
He strenuously endeavoured to save the inno- 
cent and unhappy victims, whom the fury of his 
colleagues daily devoted to destruction. ^ The 
people, by his persuasions, and under his pro- 
tection, assembled for debate, and expressed their 
resentment or despair ; and the tyi-ants began to 
- fearj lest their government should be dissolved 
by the. same means, and by the same man, who 
'had iestabKshed and subverted the short-lived 
tyranny of the. four hundred. The present usur- 
pation was /indeed defended by a Lacedsmonian 
garrison ; biit Theramenes had great influence 
over the foreign troops, and. still greater over 
the Athenian citizens^ . When the thirty con- 
sidered the weak and precarious tenure of their 
authority, and the unjust and' cruel proceedings - 
of their administration, they felt pain for the past, 
aiid fear for the future. . In order, however, that 
they might prop and support the already totter- 
ing fabrick of their power, they invited three thou- 
sand of the people to participate in the advan- 
tages and dangers of their government, and the 
i^st were disarmed :and used wtith still greater 
violence and injustice than ever. 
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' In vaan did "f heramenes oppose the base, un- 
just, and tyrannical proceedings of his colleagues 
in office. Critijas was the principal, to whom they 
submitted implicitly, ttnd who encouraged them 
to proceed boldly, and remove every obstacle 
Tl\at opposed the unlimited gratification of their 
passions. The delicaty, real or aiffected, of Thc- 
ramenes Was, he said^ wholly inconsistent with 
Ae present administration, and his safety incom- 
patible with their own. The Conduct of many, 
any more than that of one tyrant, could notad« 
mit of too minute and laborious investigation. 
These sentiments wiere received by the other ty- 
rants -with marks of ai)probation. -They had, 
Jiowevcr, resolved, that none of their number 
shoiild h^ put to de^, without the bene^ts and 
privileges of a trial "before the senate. This ad- 
vantage was also extended to the three thousand 
ihtrosted with arms ;. and sufficiently denoted 
the miserable and helpless condition of the other 
inhabitants. 

TherameheSji therefore. Was summoned to take 
his trif^l before this serVile' aid Obsequious senate ; 
and the tyrants i5urix)U|idet!l;th^ assembly with 
armed men. When the accused appeared before 
this tribunal, Critias addressed the court in tho 
following rcmaiisable and memorable speech. 
" When you consider, O Athenians, that revolu-. 
tions in government are always attended with 
much bloodshed, you will, I am persuaded, be df 
opinion, diat the great numbers, who have suffer- 
ed death, ^ave fallen ^ necessary sacrifice to the 
interest and prosperity of Athens. The form of 
administration now adopt<^d by flie community 
was actually ifnposed by the Laceclxraonians, as 
the condition of the pubBck »afety. Thsit w© 
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might maintain theauthority of this govenunent, 
those turbulent and licentious demagogues^^ 
whose seditious proceedings entailed upon tlie 
state all its past calanaities, have been carefully 
removed. It is our duty to forward and per- 
severe in this useful and necessary work, and to 
destroy, without fear or poinpassion, all whot 
would injure the tranquillity of the state. < ; 

" If a man of this temper should be found to. 
exist in our own oixier, he ought to be pimishedj 
jvith double rigom>,and considered not onljr as 
an enemy, but a^ a traitor. Theramenqs was 
the person, that concluded the treaty of peacc^ 
with tlie Lacedsmonian eommonweajth. Ha 
dissolved the popular fo^m of government, and 
fl^rected and approved the JJrst anjd bolcUst fnest^ 
.sures of our £dministratipiA ; -but no sqqner-di^ 
diBicuIties and dangers, threj^^n us, than he de- 
serted his associates, declared himself l^lieopposep 
of their designs, and undertook tlie- defence of 
the populace. This inconsistency and irresolutiqn 
might> indeed,, have beenes^pcted fromajioan, 
.whose perfidious and change^lik . condiKt w^^ 
Veil known. *His faither.!wasr.i strong partisan 
iof democfaticalj principles, and the Son began 
his pplitica^ c^eer in defence and prpmotiou of 
the same opinions. , In order, however, that he 
might ingratiate himself with the ^nstocra^cal 
party of the state, he changed the system of bis 
policy* Jt was this 1 man, who established ind 
dissolved th^ government of the. /jfour hupdred ; 
and every part of his conduct'proves, not .only 
that he is unfit to govern, hut" unworthy to live." 

Theramenes then rose to defend himself^ and 
acknowledged,' that , he' haci.. often changed his 
.Con4uQt ; but affirn^^ tis*, principles tb b^ ^^ijl thg 
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tame^ H^ had always endeavoi^d^ h^ said, dur- 
ing the democratical fbftn of government, to 
'maintain the just rights, and to repress the inso- 
lence and licentiousness of the' people. When, 
m comi^ance with the commands of Spato, it 
Was Expedient 'to assiim'6 an aiistdcracy, he hiad 
sdways exerted himself in support of the legal 
authority*, 'while* at the same time, he' frankly 
ccHifessed, he opposed and deprtSecated'the ty- 
ranny ' of the magistrates. Under 'every forrii 
of government he had been, and would continue 
to be; the frfcnd an^ the promoter of moderation 
aiid justice.: Convinced that those virtues alone 
could give stability ahd perm^ience to any sys- 
tem' of administratioln, whether aristofcratical or 
popular, he shojtld ever recbhimehd and enforce 
them. 

Of this speech the .senators, unawedby thepre* 
sence and authority of Critias and his associates^ 
murmured their approbation. But the furious ty- 
raiit immediately commanded the armed men to 
show tl«ir daggers in the senate-house, and step- 
ping foi^ward, said, ** It is the duty of a prudent 
magistrate, 6 senators I " to hinder the deception 
and the danger of his frfehds. The countenance 
of those brave youths,- who are in possession of 
weapons, proves their resolution to prevent you 
from saving a man, whose only aim is to subvert 
the govenimeiit of his txwintry . With the gene- 
Fal consent, therefore, -I erase from the list of 
those that have d right to be tried before the se- 
nate the name of Theramenes j and, with the ap- 
probation of my colleagues, condemn him to im- 
mediate death." 

As soon as Theramenes heard this bloody and 
unexpected sei^nce pronounced against him, he 
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parted bom his B^at, and ran to Jl>^:alitiir ^(0$im 
aenate-house. E^e then r^ques^ed the cotpps^^ 
aion and assistance of the spectators, who iY!^ri^ 
fiesaid, equally interested with him ip this 'CYti^ 
^d upjast proceeding > sinp^, their name^. wen^ 
fjso ohhoxiQQs ^0 be struck out, .which wquM 
fi;ib)cct them to the samepunishtiieiA. l^he seh- 
i)ators, however, temfied ^t the sight of; armeci 
force, durst not aid or intercede for (liip^i. He 
Yf^» dragged froni the altar, and Worried awi^jf 
to. execution. . v\ ^ 

, As he passed through thi^ m9rket-place,;the ixnr- 
iiappy Theramenes, this victim of t^ranoyj iqir 
plore^ t^p ^ypur and projb^ct^ of. tus f^owr 
citizens, whom his vs^ur ^d eloquence idfiiA 
often defended. But the impudent, and brviuU 
Satyrus, the principal member of vcngeapee ti^ 
a^t^ority and cruelty, sternly tpld him, if he Q3n- 
tinued bis cries and lamentations, he should 
soon bewail in good earnest. ^< And' shall I not,^' 
^aid Theramenes, ^' though I should hold my 
peace ?*' When he di^ank the fetal hemlocl^ h^ 
poured a, libation on the ground, with a heidth \f 
honest Critias. This circumstance proves, th^ 
in the moment of dee^th, his fortitude tand f^r 
c^tiousness did not desert him? . : . • , 

By the death of Theramenes, the tyrants were 
deliye^d from evjcry restraint whi^h could ten^ 
to control th^ir jnsolence, and moderate their 
passions. They niightfnow indulge in all, the 
licentiousness of outrage and injustice, without 
fear, of reppoach) or the danger of resistance froni 
the peoplq. The miserable objects of their un^ 
bridled fiiry were driven from the. cityj . from Pi* 
rse\is, from their houses, their &rms, and their 
villages, which this odious and detestable tyraOf 
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ny- divided among themselves; nor did their 
persecution terminate here; the thirty publish- 
ed a mandate, enforced by the authority of the 
^|>artan government, that no Grecian city or^ 
i^ettlement should receive the unfortunate fii* 
gitives. With this command, however, the sa-. 
Ored laws of hosfutality would not comply ; and ^ 
iThebes, Megara, and Argos, were crowded with ' 
exiles fix)m Athens. 

, But whiJe the tyrants exercised this oppressive 
cruelty, which they probably considered -as ne- 
cessaiy for establishing their usurpation in per-, 
manence, and for jiukuring the safety of them- 
selves, ;the downfai of their administration was, 
thereby precipitated. The Athenians, wlx^e suf^-^ 
ferings seemed no longer supportable, wanted 
only a leader to rouse them to arms, and to 
conduct them to victory and vengeance. The 
Laceds&monians were at this time engaged in 
extending and completing their conquests over 
the colonies of Asia; and, therefore, could not 
veil increase the garrison in Athens. The abi- 
lities and resentment of Alcibiades pointed him 
out, as the person most able to undertake the ar- 
duous and honourable design of reassembling 
the scattered fugitives, and of animating them 
with courage to attempt the recovery of their 
country. After the Lacedaemonians had become 
masters of the Hellespont, that illustrious exile 
had been driven from the possession of his for- 
tress in Thrace, and had acquired a settlement 
under Phamabazus, in the little village of Gry- 
nium, in Phrygia. Here, undisturbed by the 
flUMse and dangers of war and politicks, he passed 
his time in obscurity, in the midst of love and 
Vol. IV. C 
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friendship; but the malice and fears of the ty- 
i^nts still pursued him to this last retreat. 

L3rsander infonned Phamabazus, that the safe- 
ty of the form of government, which had been 
recently established at Athens, required the sa- 
crifice of Alcibiades. It was a mode of admini- 
stration, he ^aid, which it was the interest of Sparta 
aikl Persia to maintain. Phamabazus, however, 
inclined to this bloody measure, more from pri- 
vate reascms than the advice of Lysander. He 
Sent, therefore, a band of armed Phrygians, to 
surprise and assassinate the Athenian exile. Such, 
however, 'was the acknowledged bravery of Al- 
cibiades, that they durst nei^er attack him in 
broad day, nor by open force. The d)scurity 
of the night was chosen for committing this 
ciruel and bloody deed. They set Are to his house, 
which, acconjing^ to the materials used in the 
buildings of that country, was composed of light 
and combustible substances; and thus evinced 
their cowardice as well as their baseness. 

Alcibiades, alarmed by the crackling of the 
flames, snatched up his sword, and twisting his 
inantle round his left arm, rushed through the 
burning edifice, accompanied by his faithful 
Arcadian friend, and his affectionate mistress 
Timandra. The dastardly Phrygians, declin- 
ing to meet the fury of his assault, covered him 
with a shower of javelins. Thus fell a man, 
whose various chai'acter can only be represented 
in the wonderful changes of fortune that hap- 
pened to him. Though eminently adorned with 
the advantages of birth, valour, wealth, and elo- 
quence, and possessing uncommon natural and 
acquired endowments, being deficient in discre- 
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tion and probityy he involved his country and 
himself in inextricable difficulties* * 

Though the life of Alcibiades had been es- 
tremely pernicious to his country^ yet his death, 
at this time, might have been considered as a 
misfortune, had not the Athenian exiles at 
Thebes possessed a leader, who had all bis abi« 
lities and excellencies, without his vices and de- 
fects. Thrasybulus was a man of a T«ry enl^ru 
prising spirit : he was a pasisionate lov^t^f Mu 
berty ; and while he usually complied Mp^J|he 
dictates of justice and humanity, he pCssqped 
magnanimity ta conceive, aMitiefr to conduct, 
and perseverance to accomplish, the boldest and 
most ai^uous designs. He commuhicalSed his 
intentions to the unfortunate exiles at Thd^es 
and Megara, and proposed that a body of seven- 
ty of them should march and seize the impor- 
tant fortress of Phyla, which was »tiiated 6n the 
frontier of the territory of Attica and Boeotia* 
This daring and unexpected enterprise caused 
aiami and consternation amota^ the tyrants, and 
tlH^y speedily march^ with some of- their best 
troops to dislodge die hew garrison^ The natu- 
ral strength of the place, however, baffled all 
their attempts ; and when they proposed to invest 
the fortress, the sudden and unexpected violence 
of a tempest, which was accompanied with a 
gi^eat M\ of snow, compelled them io desist from 
their undertalcing. They retreated precipitately 
to Athens, and left behind part of their attend- 
ants and baggage, which fell into the hands of the 
enemy. The strength of Phyla, augmented by 
the continued confluence of Athenian exiles, was 
soon inci^ased ftx>m a garrison of seventy to se- 
ven hundred men. 
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The tyrants had now just cause of alarm, and 
dreaded lest the city should be attacked, and the 
•country ravaged by these danng invaders« They 
.sent several troops of cavalry, and the greater 
part of the hired mercenaries from LacedsBmon, 
Vho garrisoned Athens, with orders to encamp 
An a woody country, about fifteen furlongs from 
-Phyla^ that they might watch the motions, and 
iFittcess the incursions of the enemy. Thrasy- 
IhiB^ silently marching from Phyiay 

-Mjp^the night, posted his forces in the mtrh- 
'csKsof the forest, and suddenly attacked the 
LA^dsemonians before they had time /to reco- 
Ver from ' ihtir confusion. They inunediately 
iled ; but the wary general, afraid of an ambush, 
followed them to no great distance. In the pur* 
suit, however, one hundred and twenty men were 
dam. Thrasybulus erected a trophy, and con- 
:veyed the baggage and arms of the enemy in 
triumph to Phyla. 

The tyrants were so terrified with the news 
of tlus defeat, that the city seemed no longer 
.able to protect them. They considered the 
neighbouring town of Eleusis as more capa- 
ble of defence, and thei*cfore removed thither. 
The three thousand men that were intrusted 
with arms accompanied them, and assisted in 
the destruction of those Eleusinians, whom they 
suspected of disaffection towards their usurpa^ 
tion. Pretending to muster .the inhabitants of 
that city, they led thdse unhappy men through a 
narrow gate to the shore, and having disarmed 
them, put them to death. 

. An the mean time Phyla continuied to receive 
fresh accessions of strength. The orator Lysias 
collected three hundred men to take ven^auce 
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dn the ftuthora of his brother*s death and his 
own misfortunes. With these supplies Thrasy- 
bulus was encouraged to attempt surpHsing Pi- 
raeus, the inhabitants of which, being principally 
tradesmen, merchants, and mariners, bore with 
indignation and impati^ice the< injuries and 
cruelties of a council of ten, the subordinate in- 
struments and obsequious imitators ofthetW- 
tf tyrants. The enemy brought forth alljiflr 
force to defeat the enterprise, but ThrasyJniliiS, 
•intercepting their march to the place, occi^i^ a 
rising ground with his troopsj^ which was of sig- 
nal advantage to him* 

Before he ledjiis forces to the engi^ement, he 
endeavoured to animate their valour and resent- 
ment, and reminded them, that those troops on 
the right were the Lacedaemonians, whom they 
had engaged and routed the other day ; and that 
those (MI the left were conmiandcid by the thir- 
ty tyrants, who had driven them into banish- 
ment^ confiscated all their property, and murder- 
ed their friends and relations. <* The enemy," 
said he, " are arranged m a deep and close or- 
der ; they must be dillged ta ascend the emi- 
nence ; the javelins thrown from their rear can- 
not possibly reach beyond their van ; while, on 
the ccmtrary, our situation is such, that no wea- 
pon need be discharged in vain. Let us then 
avail ourselves of the opportunity afforded us 
by Heaven; and every one remember) that a 
more honourable victory cannot be achieved^ 
or a more glorious death obtained." 
- The sacred authority of the priest enforced 
the admonition and exhortation of the general,, 
and promised them complete success, provided 
they abstained from the engagement untU one bS 
C2 
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their number should be killed or wouhded: 
H Then," added be, " I will conduct you to 
victory, or perish in the contest." He had no 
sooner spoken than the enemy threw jayelins; 
and the troops moved to the attack. The engage^ 
ment was neither long nor bloody; but Critias 
and Hippomachus, the two most violent of the 
tyrants, were killed. The enemy being greatly 
superior in number, Thrasybulus |udiciouslj . 
mvol^ed to pursue them, lest, if he descended: 
t^ ftjfiy tliey should rally and i^new the battle*^ 
But checking tl)e ardour of his troops, he caused ; 
the herald Cleocritus to proclaim aloud, " Wher&- 
.fore, O men of Athens I would you avoid your 
. countrymen ? Why have you driven them from 
the city, and thirst for their bkxxL? Are we 
not united by religious^ civil, and domestick ties? . 
Often have we joined together to fight the ene* 
. mies of our country and our liberty. In this 
unoatur^l and civil war, more blood has been 
shed by the impious and abominable tyrants in 
eight months^ than by the Peloponnesians, the- 
. pubiick enemies and destroyers of our country ' 
and independency, in ten years. Your mLisfbr- 
tunes we bewail equally with our own. Nor is 
there a man left dead in the field of battle, whose 
. death does not excite our sympathy and increase 
our affliction.^' This proclamation was caicu- . 
l^t^ to sow the fieeda of disaiSection among the 
troops 'f and the tyrants immediately led off their 
forces; while; Thrasybulus, without stripping 
'the dead, marched to Fii^eus. 

The, day following, the thiity took their me^; 
iaiw^holy seats in council, but betrayed symp^ . 
tcms.of fearv and indications of expected ruin* 
Tlie uMbrtiiD^ subjects accused their wfOr 
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mluiders axid thetnselves A ferment arose in 
the city, which was not allayed until the tyrants 
wete deposed from their dignity, and ten ma« 
gtstrates (one elected from each tribe) appointed 
to succeed them. The survivhig tyrants, and 
those whose guilt had closely united them to the 
thirty, fled to Eleusia. 

' The ten, or decemvirs, soon showed the same 
desire to obey the government of Sparta^ and 
tyrsniuse over the inhabitants of Athens* After 
Various skirmishes, in which the bravery and 
conduct of Thrasybulus generally prevailed, the 
tyrants in Eleusis and «t Athens sent to request 
assistance from Sparta ' and Lysander. - The 
Lacedxmonian commsmder was extremely de- 
sinnis to support and protect the government he 
had established; and therefore marched to Pi- 
raeus at the head of a powerfol body of merce- 
nary troops^ while his brother Libys, with a 
considefable squadron, blocked up the harbourw 

The exertions and talents of the Spartan com* 
nmiders would sochi have compelled Thrasy* 
buhis and his followers to surrender at discre- 
don, had they been allowed ta act widiout con- 
trol. But the Spartans themselves were pro- 
v<^ed at the haughty behaviour of Lysander, 
and the rapacious avarice of his sycophants and 
dependents, and one and all were now weary of' 
their conduct* The kings, magistrates, and 
ephori, combined to humble the Lacedxmonian 
general. Lest he should have the honour of 
conquering Athens a second time, Paiisaniasy 
the most popular and beloved of all the Spartafi 
kings, raised a considerable body of fiHres, con- 
sisting of Spartans and their allies of Pekipon- 
nesusi and marching tlirough the isthmus, of 
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Corinth, fixed his quarters in the nieighbbiffhood 
jof Athens; 

The Lacedaemonian armiesj encamped at sty 
:great a distance from each othcr^ sufEcientljr 
showed the :want of union between the two^^ 
leadet-% and the separate interests bj which thej- 
were actuated. Pausanias, fronif oppoMtion t6 
an envied, odious, and successful rival, was in- 
clined to espouse the cause, and undeftafce the 
protection of Thrasybulus and his adherents > 
and an incident, that soon after followed, conr- 
firmed this inclination, and determined him to 
endeavour to anticipate and thwart the mea- 
sures of Ljrsander, with respect to the democta- 
tical Action. Diognotus, a respectable Athe* 
nian, brought the children of Niceratus and 
Eucrates ; the former the son, the latter the bro- 
ther of Nicias, with whofti the Spartan king waa 
connected by the hereditary ties of hospitatit;^ 
and friendship. He placed the helpless infants 
on the knees of Pausanias, and begged him, by 
•the regard he had for the memory of their great 
and much respected ancestor, to have compas- 
sion on their innocence and weakness, and defend 
thehi against a base and worthless faction, desir- 
ous of destroying whatever was virtuous and 
valuable. 

Before, however, his favourable intehtiona 
were known by the enemy, several Woody skir- [ 
Ihishes took place. But no sooner was Thra- 
sybulus apprised of the disposition of Pausanias, ' 
than he made known in Athens this unexpected 
i*evolution ; and a numerous party, throwing^fT 
the yoke of the tyrants, desired a reconciliatioh 
vrith their countrymen in Piraus. The Spartan 
king received them kindly^ ;!aid ^yised them t^ 
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send depmlks to Sparta, to propose o^iorturea of 
accotnihodaUon to the ephori and the senate* 
-Lysaader and the tyrants' endeavoured to op-> 
pose this negociation, but in vun* The ^Murtans 
sent fifteen commissioners, who, in confunction 
witli Pausaaias, were empowered to treat with 
Athens* 

With the approbation of these mlnisterB, the 
tyrants were divested of their authority, ^ ^ 
the foreign garrisons withdrawn^ and the 4^' 
popular form of goveinment was once 
more restored to Atheos.^ The mildness with 
which this revolution was executed does honour 
to those who occasioned It. The authors and 
the -instruments, of the most oppressive usuipa- 
tion recorded in the annals of any nation, were 
permitted to retire to £]eu^ in safety* This 
important transaction bdng Enished, Thrasybu- 
his conducted a military procession to the tem- 
ple of Minerva, and the Athenians paid their 
devout acknowledgments, and offered sacrifices 
to the goddess, who had thus restored the exiles 
to their country, and healed the divisions of the 
state. . . 

The efiect of the generous enthusiasm of the 
Athenians might have encouraged perhaps even 
the enfeebled party of the tyrants, to return fitmi 
Eleosis* They were, however^ too sensible of 
the guilt and cruelty of their conduct, to hope 
for forgiveness or impunity* Having fortified 
the city in the best manner they could, they be- 
gan to prepare arms, to collect mercenaries, and 
to try again the fate of war* But the new re- 
publick. easily defeated their vain attempts ; and 
the unequal hostility, the effect of despair ond 
fury, 8Qon oeased* T^e most obnoxious and 
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cruel leaders sealed vitk thetr Mood the safetjF 
of their adherents, who submitted to the -^e?- 
mency of Thrasfbulus. He had the magaani- 
mity to undertake their cause with the peopl€^ 
and stilted and obtained a decree, that these 
men should be restored to the city, reinstated in 
their fortunes and privileges, and the memoiy 
of their past offences be buried in oblivion. The 
asse^nbly ratified this general act of amnesty by 
oath ; but when the tyrants were no more, they 
who had been the abettors of their unjust and 
ne&rious proceedings, were accused, convicted^ 
and punished for the perpetration of crimes, the ' 
promise of a general In^mnity for which had 
been solemnly sanctioned. So true it is that the 
Athenians possessed wisdom to discern, but want- 
ed constancy to practise, th6 lessons c^ sound po- 
&y, or even the ^ctate& of strict justice* 

It had been well for humanity, and to the 
honour of Atliens, if the abettors of that aristo* 
cratical fiu;tion had been the only persons, who 
•experienced the unjust rigour of its tribtmals. 
But soon after the re-establishm^nt (^ the pc^^ 
lar form of government happened a very, me- 
morable transaction, the trial and Condemnation 
4>f Soctates, a man guiltless of any vice, and 
against whom no bhune could be imputed, ex* 
cept that the illustrious merit of the philosopher 
disgraced the crimes and the follies of his con* 
Jtemporaries* His active, useful, and honourable 

life, was sealed by a death, that appeared 
^^' bestowed as a favour, not indicted as a 

curse ; since Socrates had passed his se- 
cvntieth year, and must have yielded in a litde 
time to the decays of nature. Had he, there- 
fcre, died a natural* death, his &me would hsve 
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been less spletidid, 'and certainly more doobtfiil 
in the eyes of posterity. 

This great and good man had been rcpteseot^ 
ed in the ludicrous fiarce of AristophaneSi enti- 
t!ed *' the Clouds," as a person who denied the 
religion of his country, corrupted the morals of 
his disciples, and professed the odious arts of 
Bophistry and chicane. Soctates was of too in- 
dependent a spirit to court, and too sincere. to 
flatter a licentious populace. The envy, there- 
fore of the people gradually envenomed the 
shafts of the poet ; and they really began to 
suppose, that the pretended philosopher and 
Sage was no better than the petulance of Aristo- 
phanes had described his morals and character 
to be. The calumny was greedily received, and 
its virulence heightened by priests and seditbns 
demagogues, whose temples and designs he had 
ridiculed and despised; and by bad poets and 
vain sophists, whose pretended excellencies the 
discernment of Socrates had removed, and ^ose 
irritable temper the sincerity of the philosopher 
had greatly offended. 
' It is astonishing, indeed, that such a powerful 
combination should have permitted Socrates to 
live to the age he did ; especially when we c<m- 
Sider, that daring the democisitical form of go- 
vernment, he never disguised his sentiments, 
but treated with contempt and derision the ca- 
pricious levity, injustice, and cruelty of the 
multitude; and that, during the usurpation of 
the tyrants, he openly arraigned their vices, 
excited the people against them, and defied the 
authority and vengeance of the thirty. He vras 
not ambitious, and this may be considered as 
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the cauteof lus escapiag so Ipng. If puh{ick 
affsdrs had excited his attention, and he had en» 
deavoured. to invest himself widi authority, and 
thereby to withstand the prevalent coniiption 
oi the timeS) it is more th^n probable, that his 
fiHUlidable opposition would have exposed him 
to an earlier fate. But, notwithstanding his 
private -station, his disciples considered it as 
soimewhat remarkable, that amidst the litigious 
turbulence of democracy, and the tyrannical 
<^pressioiis of the thirty, his superior merit 
and virtues should have. escaped pei^ecujjpn dur- 
ing a life of seventy years. 
. At the time that his enemies determined to 
aacrifice this illus^ous character, it Required no 
uncotnmon art, to give to their calumnies an 
appearance of probability. Socrates discoursed 
with idl descriptions of men, in all places, and 
on , all occasions.. The opinions, he professed 
were uniform and consistent, and known to all 
men. He taught no secret doctrines ; admitted 
no private auditors* His lessons were open to 
all ; and thkt they were gratuitous, ^he poverty 
in whidi he lived, compared with the exorbitant 
wealth of the soj^ists, fully demonstrated; His, 
enemies, however, to surmount all these difE- 
culties, trusted to the hajtred. which the judges 
and jury had conceived against him, and the per- 
jury of false witnesses, whose testimony might 
be procured at Athens for a trifling sum of 
money. They also confided in the artifices and 
eloquence of Miletus, Anytus, and Lycon, who 
appeared for the priests and poets, for the poli- 
ticians and ai^itt^ts, and for the rhetoricians and 
sophists* Socrates, according to the laws of 
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Greece, ought, as his catise chiefly respected re- 
figioD, to have been tried by the tribunal of the 
Areopagus, a less numerous but more enlight- 
ened court of justice. He was, however, imme- 
diately carried before the tumultuary assembly, 
or rather mob of the Heliaea. This was a tribu- 
nal consistmg of five hundred persons most of 
whom were liable, by their education and man- 
ner of life, to be seduced by eloquence, intimi- 
dated by authority, and corrupted by every spe- 
cies of undue infhience. 

When Socrates was called on to make his de- 
fence, he confessed he had been much affected 
by the persuasive eloquence of his adversaries ; 
but that in truth, if he might be allowed the 
expression, they had not spoken one word to the 
purpose. His friend Chserephon had, he said*' 
consulted tiie Delphic oracle, whether any man 
waW wiser than Socrates ; and received for an- 
swer, that he was the wisest of men. That he 
might justify the reply of the god, whose vera- 
city they all acknowledged, he had . conversed 
With the most eminent and distinguished persons 
in the republick : he found, that they universally 
pretended to the knowledge of many things of 
which they were ignorant; and therefore sus- 
pected, that in this circumstance he excelled 
them, because he pretended to no kind of know-, 
ledge, of which he was not really possessed* 
What he did know he freely communicated, and 
strove, to the utmost of his power, to render his 
fellow-citizens more virtuous and more happy. 
He believed the god had called him to this em- 
ployment, and "his authority, O Athenians! I 
respect still more thaii yours." 
Vol. IV. D 
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. When he had thus spoken, the judges ^e?e 
$eized with indignation at the firmiv^s of a man 
capitally accused, and who, according to the 
usual c^stoln9 they expected, woUld have broug^ht 
his wife and children to intercede for him by 
their tears; or, at least, that he would have 
9iade use of a long and elaborate discourse^ 
Which his friend Lysias, the orator, had pre-» 
pared for his defence, and which was alike fitted 
to detect calunuiy, and to excite compassion* 
But Socrates, who always considered it as a 
much greater evil to commit than to suffer an 
injustice, declared, that he thought it unbecom- 
ing to employ any other defence than that of an 
innocent and useful life. The gods alone were 
capable of discerning, whether to incur the pe-* 
palties, with which he was unjustly charged^ 
ought ta be considered as an evil or not. 

The firmness and magnanimity, tvith which 
the philosopher delivered himself, could notf 
kowever, alter the resolution of his judges ) but/ 
such is the ascendancy of virtue over the most 
worthless of mankind* that he was foutid guilt/ 
by a majority of three voices only. He was 
then commsmded, according to a principle that 
betrays the true spidt of democratical tyranny, 
to pass sentence of condemnation on himself, 
and to name the punishment which ought to be 
inflicted on him. ^ The punbhment I ought to 
receive,** replied Socrates, " for having aipent 
an useful and active life in endeavouring to make 
my fellow-citizens wiser and better, and to in- 
spire the Athenian youth with the love of virtue 
and temperance, is, that I should be maintainedi 
during Uie remainder of my life> in the Pryta* 
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neiniu* This is an honour due to me, rather 
than to the victors in the Olympic games ; since 
I have always Endeavoured to- make my coun- 
trymen more haj^ in reaUtyj they only m d^«. 
^earanct" The judges, provoked by an ohserw 
nation which ought to havb confounded them, 
immediately passed sentence, and condemned 
Socrates to drink the deleterious hemlock cup. 

Though this atrbcious act of injustice excited 
the mdignadon of the philosopher's friends, he 
hiiAself felt no other passion, than what pity for 
tiie prejudices of his countrymen occasioned* 
Socrates then addressed that part of the audience, 
which had been favourable to his cause, and said 
he considered them as friends, with whom he 
would willingly converse for a few moments, 
upon ait event that had happened to him prevv- 
oasly to his being summoned to death* After 
the prosiiscution had commenced, he had ob- 
served, that an unusual circumstance had at- 
tended all his words and actions, and every step 
he had taken in the course of his trial. Fop> 
merly, and on ordinary occasions, he had been 
restrained from saying or doing any thing im- 
proper or hurtful; but during the whole pro- 
gress of this aflair he had never been withheld, 
in any one particular, from following the bent 
of his inclination. He was therefore of opinion, 
that the fate which the court had awarded him 
ought not to be considered as an evil, but as 
what was meant for his real good. He added : 

^ And if death be only a change of existence, 

* The Pryt^neum was a cooncil hall of the Athenians^ 
in which judicatures were held, sacrifices offered, and the 
roemhers provided with every necessary at the expense o^ 
thepublick. 
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it niust certainly be advajitageous to remove 
from judges like these, to Minos, RhadamaO'- 
thus, and other upright men, who, on account of 
their love of justice and virtue, have been exalt* 
ed by the divinity to the exercise of this im- 
portant function. What delight must it not 
occasion, to live in continual intercourse with 
the heroes and poets of antiquity I And since 
no reaj evil can happen to those, who are the 
concern and protection of Heaven, it becomes 
you, my friends, to be of good comfort with 
respect to my death. For my own part, I am 
fully ^persuaded, that with me to die is gain; 
and therefore I am not offended at my. judges, 
for condemning me so unjustly. I make it nay 
particular request, that all of you will so behave 
towards my sons, when they attain the years of 
reason and manhood, as I have ever treated you* 
I entreat you will not cease to blame and accuse 
them, when you see them prefer wealth, or plea* 
sure, or any other frivolous object, to the inesti* 
mable worth of virtue. And if they think highly 
of their own merit, while, at the same tune, O 
Athenians ! it is insignificant and of little value, 
reproach them for it, as I have done you. If 
you act according to the tenour of these instruc* 
tions, you will. do justice to me and to my sons* 
And now 1 go to die, and you to live ; but which 
is preferable the divinity only knows." 

It is no wonder, that the disciples of Socrates 
should have considered the events of his extra- 
ordinary life, and more especially the conclusion 
of it, as regulated and directed by the interpo- 
sition of Heaven* His unalterable firmness and 
amiable virtues were evinced and displayed in 
every circumstance. It happened that his trial 
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took pi9ce imniediately after the commeDcement 
of an annual festival, in which a vessel, deco*- 
rated by the high-priest, was sent to Delos, to 
crcMiiznemorate, by grateful acknowledgments to 
-ApoUo, the triumphant return of Theseus of 
Crete, and the happy deliverance of Athens 
'hoai a disgraceful tribute. During the absence 
of the vessel, it was not lawful to inflict any ca- 
pital punishment. The friends of Socndes, in 
the mean while, visited him in prison. Their 
conversation chiefly turned on the subjects that 
•had formeriy occupied their attention; and 
.diough they did not aflbrd that pleasure, which 
they usually derived from the company of the 
{^kfsopher, they did not occasion that gloom, 
.which is naturally excited by the presence of a 
friend under the condemnation of death. 

Contrary winds protracted the absence of the 
^iFcssel thirty days ; but when the fatal ship ar- 
tived in tbe harbour of Sunium, and was houriy 
expected at Piraeus, Crito, the most confidential 
of the disciples of Socrates, c&rried the first in- 
telligence of it to his master ; and ventured to 
propose a clandestine escape^ by means of mo- 
ney that he had collected, and which would, he 
doubted not, corrupt the fidelity of his keepers. 
•This unmanly- proposal, excited by the friendship 
of Crito, Socrates answered in a vein of plea- 
santry, which showed the perfect composure of 
his mind : " la what country, my friend, is it 
pbsuble to elude the shafts pi death ? Whither 
shall I flee, to avoid theirrevocable doom passed 
on all the human race ?" ApoHodorus, another 
of his disciples, remarked,^ that what grieved 
him beyond measure was, that such a man should 
perish, unjustly." ^ And would you^" xeplied. 
D2 
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Socntes, ^^ be less grieved, were I deserving oi 
death?" 

His friends^ and especially Crito, urged that 
he iiroukl not be less ungenerous than imfHrni^ 
dent^ in obeying a cruel and capricious mul- 
titude, and thereby rendering his wife a widofwv 
his children orphans, and his discifdes fiu* ever 
miserable and forlorn; and therefore conjured 
him, by eVery thing sacred and divine, to save 
his life. Socrates replied, 'however unjustly 
we are treated, it is neither our duty, nor oUr 
interest, to retort the injuries of our parents or 
eur country; but to teach, by our examine, 
obedience to the laws* The strong^ of tiuese 
arguments, but still more the unalterable lirm« 
ness of his mind, silenced the struggling emo« 
tions of his friends* 

When the fatal morning arrived, his disciples 
hastened earlier than usual to the gate of the 
prison, but were desired to wait un^ the execu« 
tioners had loosed the fetters of Socrates, and an- 
nounced to him, that he must die before the set- 
ting of the sun* When introduced to the phllo« 
sopher, they found him just relieved from his 
bonds, and attended by his wife Xantippe, who 
carried in her arms his infant son* As soon as 
they appeared, she exclaimed, ^< Alas i Socra- 
tes, here come your friends, who for the last 
time behold you, and you them*" Socrates de- 
sired Crito to conduct her home* 

The philosopher, now reclining on his oouchy 
began a discourse on the connexion between 
pain and pleasure. He drew bis leg towards 
him, and gently rubbing it, remarked, that the 
one sensation was generally followed by that 
bf the other. For,Uiough he had felt psdn^ daty 
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ing the time lu& log was galled by the im^ yet 
how a pleasing^ aenaatkm followed* Neither 
fdeasom, nor pun, he observed, can exiat w- 
part; the^ are seldom pure and unmisced; apd 
irhoeTer expemnoeB the one, may be aare he 
will soon £eel the other. «< Had JEsop,*' skid he^ 
^ inade thisreflectiQii, I tim^ he wottid have re* 
ynarkedr that the ditinity, deurooa of receociMng^ 
these opposite natures, but finding^ the design 
Ivnpncticable, had, at least, united their extremes^ 
For this reason, pleasure has ever been foUowed 
by pain, and pain by pleasure." 

He discussed with his disciples several impoic 
tant and interesting subjects; pardcularly con- 
cerning suicide, and the immortality of the soul. 
.These discussions consumed the greater part of 
the day. The arguments of the philosopher 
cKmvinced and consoled his disciples, as they 
have frequently done the virtuous iad Uie learn- 
ed in succeeding ages. On the subject of death 
fae said, ** They, whose minds are adorned with 
temperance, jusdce, and fortitude, and who have 
despised the vain oniaments and vain pleasures 
of the body, ought not to regret their separation 
from their terrestrial companion. And now,** 
continued he, speaking in tragical language^ 
^ the destined hour summons me to death." 

Soon after the keeper of the prison entered, 
and addressing himself to Socrates, said, ^ I 
cannot accuse you of the rage and execrations 
toooften vented against mie by those, to whom it 
is my duty to annoimce, by command of the 
magistrates, that the hour for drinking Uie poison 
is arrived* Your fortitude, mildness, and gene- 
ronty, exce^ all that I have ever hitherto been 
^intness of. ' I am sensible, that you will pardon 
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evten Uiis action of mine^ since )rou know that 
it is occasioned by compuisoty orders. And 
now, as you ai« acquainted with f^e purport of 
my message, I bid you farewel, and exhort you^ 
to bear your hard fate with as much patience as 
possible." Socrates sdso bade him ferewel ; und 
gave orders that the poison should be brought. 

Crito then made a sign to the boy that waited ;. 
who went and prepared the heaaiock, and re^. 
turned with the person who %vas to administer 
it. When Socrates perceived hi&arrival, he said 
to him, " Tell me, for you are experienced in 
sudi matters, what I have to do**' ^ Nothing 
farther," replied he, ^' than to walk in your cham«- 
ber, until your limbs feel heavy, and then sit 
down on the couch.'^ The philosopher then took 
the cup, and asked, whether it were l&wfiil to 
employ any part of the beverage in libation^ 
The other answered, there was not a quantity- 
more than sidSfiQient* Socrates then drank ^e 
poison, with an. unaltered, countenance* His 
&i^ida ami. disciples made great lamentations^ 
but the philosopher, in order to still, their noisy 
grief, said,' with a mixture of geji^eness and au^- 
thority, ^ that he had before dismissed the wo- 
men, lest there should be any unmanly comi> 
plaints." When he found the poison began to 
work in his vitals, he uncovered his face, and 
sstfd, ^' Grito, we owe a cock to ^sculapius : sa^^ 
crifice it, ancLneglect it not.;" intimating thereby, 
that this offering should be made to the god, as 
if he had recovered from his disease. Crito ask- 
ed him, if he had any fiirther commands ; but he 
made no reply. Soon after he was in an agony ; 
and Crito shut his eyes. Thus died Socrates ; 
a man; whom his disciples declared they, could 
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never-cease to rememberf and whom remember-* 
ifig^, they could not cease to admire. ^ That 
man," aiays Xenophon^ ^ who is a lo^erof virtue» 
and has fouod a more profitable companion than 
Socrates, I consider as the happiest of httman 
kind." 

The current of popular pasuons was frequent* 
\y uniform in the Athenian repubhck, tiU the 
period of a reflux arrived* The factitious re- 
sentment excited against Socrates by such ab» 
surd and improbable ealumniesy as could scarce* 
\y be! believed) even by those who were most 
ready to receive and propagate them, extended 
itself to his numerous friends and adherents with 
g^reat rapidity. Fortunately, however, for letters 
and humanity, the rage of ikctim was confined 
within the Attic border. Many of his disciples 
wisely eluded a storm, which they were unable 
to resist. Some took refuge in Thebes ; whilst 
others fled to Megara. 

It was not until after the death of Socrates, 
that the people became conscious of their error, 
\a destroying that great and good man* It was 
jhen, that mingled sentiments of pity, shames 
and remorse, gave a ntsr direatjon to the iiiry 
of the people. The accusers and the judges of 
Socrates were used with much more cruelty 
than the pliiJosopher himself. This, however, 
was more justly inflicted on them, than on him* 
Nothing was heard throughout the city, but dis« 
coui-ses in favour of Socrates. The Academy* the 
I^yceum, private houses, publick walks, and mar* 
ket-placeS) all seemed to the sorrowful Athenians- 
still to re>echo the sound of his beloved voice* 
" Here," said they, " he formed our youth, and 
taught our cjiildren to love their country, and 
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be obedient to thteir parents. In thb place he 
gave us lessons, and when he saw u!i lax in oiip 
moral duties, he applied seasonable repnoaches, 
that he might engage us more eamesdy in the 
parsuit of virtue. And now, alasl how have 
we rewarded this good and worthy man for 
these important services ! The whcde chy was in 
mourning and constemadon : the schools were 
shut up, and all exercises suspended* Msmy of 
hi& accusers and judges w«re driven into exile ^ 
numbers were put to dteath $ and several peHshed 
in despair by their own hands* For, as Pkitarcb 
observes, all those, who had any share in thiti 
black and improbable cidumny, were held in 
such abomination by their countrymen, tiiat^no^ 
one would give them fire, answer a questli 
or go into the same bath with them. 

The Ulustrbus sage had a statue oC i 
erected. to him, by the Ath^ans^ of tlie^i 
manship of Lysippus, which was pfek^ in thi? 
most conspicuous part of the dty. Thus did his 
fiune, tike the hardv oak, derive ^^ur from 
length of years, ana tncrea^ ftihoT age to age^ 
until the superstitious Athenians v^^rshipped him 
a^ a god, whom their injustice <kid cruelty had 
condemned a^ a criminal* -^J. 

The persecution, condemaat|{^, and death of 
Socrates, together with the ^nours afterward 
decreed him, conspnred to ap^ate the aifecdon, 
and to increase the zeal of his disciples and adhe< 
rerns* During his life the^ number had been 
great; but after his death^'k became greater j 
since the persons that followed, and those that 
lejected his doctrines, indiscriminately styled 
themselves Socratic philosophers. By these 
meanS) his name was ad(^;yted and pro&nedby 
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Iftany sects, whose tenets were widelrdiffetmt 
and adTerse, and who untyersally changed^ ex* 
aggerated, or perverted the principles of their 
^ouBon master. 

We have hitherto had occasion to notice with 
peculiar attenticm the successes and the defeats 
1^ the Athenian republick : and while the Athe- 
iMans acted the ^most ct^nspicuous part in the 
affairs of the natioOi it was necensary to give that 
attrition to them, which the importance of their 
concerns naturally demanded $ but we must now 
turn successively to those states, which, after the 
down^ of the Athenian greatness, became the 
principal communides of Greece* 

WhHe the fortune of the Peloponnesian war 
was doubtful, the peaceful inhabitants of £lis 
frequently testified their inclination to preserve a 
strict and inoffensive neutratity, that they might 
give their afttention to their own private concerns* 
But the continnal soliciutions of Sparta, and 
the ttoprovoked violence of Athens, determined 
tliexn to declare for the former city* They, how- 
ever, 'acted with great indifference and luke^ 
warmness in the cause of their Spartan allies. 
During the time of action^ their efforts were Ian* 
guid and ineffectual; and when, according to 
eustom, the annual return of the Olympic games 
suspended Iw a timie all hostilities between the 
contending states, they sh<>wed litde regard or 
respect for their powerful confederates, whose 
martial and ambkious spirit seemed incompatible 
with the enjoyment of their own contemplative 
^nqiHi^y. 

This omission of duty was soon followed bjr 
Ae actual desertion of the Eleans from the al- 
Q^ce «f Sparta. They defendect themselves 
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against thfe usurpations of that state, and endea* 
voured to prevent its members froni consult-' - 
ing the Delphic oracle, and from partaking erf* 
the games and sacrifices performed at Olympia. 
While the Peloponnesiau war was carried on, 
these injuries were submitted to with impunity ; 
but no sooner was that so successfully terminated, 
than the Spartans felt with sensibility, and were 
enabled to chastise with severity, every insult 
that had been offered them, during the less pros- 
perous state of their affairs. 

Agis, the most warlike of the Spartan princes, 
now levied a powerful army, that he might in- 
flict a late but terrible vengeance on the Eleans. 
It was his design to take them unawares, and be- 
fore they could raise forces to oppose him. He 
therefore led the troops through the countries of 
Argolis and Achaia, and entering the territory 
of Elis, by the road of Larissa, intended to march 
by the shortest way to the devoted capital. He 
had scarcelyV however, passed the river Larissus, 
which gives name to the town, and divides the 
provinces of Elis and Achaia, when some severe 
and repeated shocks of an earthquake were ex- 
perienced. The superstitious invaders considered 
this as an admonition from the gods, that the 
state they were about to attack, was under the 
protection of Heaven ; and that, therefore, they 
ought to abstsun from ravaging a country so sa- 
credly defended. Into such a menace, at least,* 
was this terrible phenomenon interpreted by 
the Lacedaemonian king, that he immediately 
recrossed the river with his troops, and returning 
home disbanded his army. 

By this event, however, the enmity of the Spar- 
tans was only restrained, not extinguished. They 
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f^ffelred up prayers and sacrifices to^the gods, and 
. besought them to sanctify and favour the inva- 
sion of the Elean territory. The ephori then 
commanded Agis to levy more forces, and to 
march into the country of Elis, No phenome* 
■Bon occutisd to check their progress. During 
i\Yo successive summers and autumns the terri- 
tory was desolated ; Ihey burned, or otherwise 
destroyed all the viUages ; and the inliabitants 
were made captives ; all the ornaments of their 
sacred edifices were destroyed : and the city of 
Jupiter waa despoiled of manyof the porticoes^ 
gymnasia, and temples* thai adorned it. 

But though the Spartans had first planned the 
invamon, they did not either alone incur the 
guilt. Of exdusively obtain the profits that at- 
tended it. The Arcadians and other Pelopon- 
nesians; allured by thq hope of plunder, joined 
the Spartan forces, and the Elean territory af- 
forded them a rich and luxurious harvest of 
spoil ) for that country had been long protected 
by religion against tl^ ravages of war. When 
^he Spartans had thus plundered and laid waste 
•the country of Elis, they granted peace to the 
inhabitants, on condition that they would sur- 
render their fleet, acknowledge the independence 
of the inferior towns and viUages, that were 
scattered along the banks of the Pereus and the 
Alpheus, €Uld model their internal government 
acc(Mxfing to' the plan prescribed by the con- 
querors. Thus was Spfeirta become the arbitra- 
tor of Greece. 

But though the conquest of Etis engaged, it 

did not engross the attention of the Spartans ex- 

-dusively of. other objects ; or divert them from 

pursuing other projects of revenge. The Mes- 

VoL. IV. E 
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Beniaiis wfere not the accidental aiid tenipar^ 
neighbours of Sparta, but they h$4 bpen tlie 
natural and inveterate foes of that comitiunity I 
nor could they expect \mt to feel the unh^pj 
consequences of th^ triumph of Laf;^apmon« 

After the destruction of Measene And th^ per- 
secution of its inhabitants) Naupactus^ situated 
on the northern shore of the Corinthian gulfj 
afforded a safe and secure retreat to a feeble rem- 
nant of that community; They flourished here 
iinder the protection of Athens ; and) in grati* 
tude to their benefactors, were the most active, 
zealous, and, according to the utmost of their 
power, the most useful of any of the allies ot 
Athens, during the whole of the Peloponnesiaa 
war. But their assistance and that of m$^y 
others proved ineffectual, and the time was no# 
come, when Sparta prepared to inflict a severe 
punishment Upon them, for their recent, as weU 
as ancient injuries* Naupactus and Cephalenifi 
(where a considerable cofony of the Messenians 
had been planted) were invaded: the greater 
part of the inhabitants escaped to Sicily: up* 
wards of three thousand sailed to Syr^* 
•^j haica. These were the only countries 
inhabited by the Hellenic race, that were 
now beyond the reach of the Lacedaemonian 
power. 

Whilst the Operations bf lilrar, and the various 
revolutionii that took place in the government 
of Greece detached the Grecian colonies in Italy^ 
Sicily, and Cyrenaica, from the general interests 
and politicks of the motl^r country, a series of 
events, not less curious than important, con« 
nected in the closest manner the history of 
Greeee with th« annals of the Persian empire* 
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Diirltls Ihl^othUft termihatcd lus acdvc thd proeper- 
dtis reign the same membrable year that Atheiw 
became subject ta Sparta, and the Peloponnesiaxi 
Wfi^ im^ brought to a conclusion. His wife 
Parysatis, an airtfbl and ambidoils wothan, em- 
ployckl all her ihftueiice over an cAd and uxorioua 
husband, to obtain the kingdom for Cyrus, her 
ybunger son and ptfciiliar favourite; but the 
dyin^ nkmarch persisted in appointing Artax- 
erxes his successor #t> the thrdne. 

The rivalship oi the tii'O brothers, who were 
both at court during the last illness of Darius, 
unhappily degenerated iixto etmity. The birth 
of Artaxerxes had happeiied before the accession 
of Ifis father to the throne ; while, bn the con- 
tf^ry, Cyrus was bdni the soil of a king. This 
cnrcumstahce greatly increased tht indigna* 
tion of the younger brother. The same dis- 
tinction had occasioned Darius Hystaspes, t6 
prefer Xerxes the younger of his sons to his elder 
brother Artabasanes. Tiit precedent thus estab- 
fished by such ah iftustrious monarch might 
havfe been thought sufficient, to reinforce the par- 
tial arguments of Parysatis ; and the merit and 
abilities that Cyrus discovered at a very early 
age, and which would have enabled him to fin 
the most difficult, and to adorn the most exalted 
station, might have contributed to confirm his 
title to the throne. When only seventeen, the 
provinces of Lydia, Phrygia, and Cappadocia, 
had been deputed to his care and jurisdiction. 
Thife same mandate of Darius, however, that de- 
stroyed his hopes of obtaining the throne of Persia, 
appointed him hereditary and perpetual gotcrnor 
6f the atbovc-mentioned districts. When Dariu9 
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\ras dead) CyruS) with the three hundred heavjr-r 
drmed Greeks, under the command of Xenias> 
an Arcadian, who had accompanied him to Suza» 
l^repared to, leave the Persian court, and to re- 
turn to the gQvemmeQt of hr^ provinces ; but 
wheh he was* about to leave that-.city^ his, de- 
parture was retarded* by a base and nefarious in- 
tention. \ Tissaphemes, to whose jurisdiction Ly- 
dia, Phrygia, and Cappadocia^ ^ad been com-, 
mitted previous to, the time in which Cyrus bd-, 
<;ame governor of those valuable districts, was 
now at the Persian court, and hoping to sharfe- 
the spoils of. the young prince, accused him of 
treason. Artaxerxes gave orders, thai Cyrus» 
ahould be apprehended; but the powerful pnK. 
tection of his mother, who, though shr loved only 
one, was beloved, or at least feared, . by both her 
sons, defended his life, vindicated his hpnour, and 
restc»%d him in safety to his dominions in Asia, 
minor* 

. Cyrus, whose heroic fortitude was known,, 
could not be much affected with the danger that 
had threatened his i>ers6n; but the insult and 
affront offered him by his brother sunk deep into 
his heart* From the moment he recovered his 
liberty, he determined to revenge the injury done 
him, and by force of arms to obtain possession 
of the Persian throne, or to perish in the alten^pt* 
In the eastern countries, where despotism and 
arbitrary power have existed in all their autho- 
rity from the earliest periods of history, there is 
Do immediate gradation between the prince and 
the people* The subject that is discontented 
with the conduct of his monarch, has scarcely 
any other alternative but to submit. If he be. 
galled by servitude, he must at least stifle 
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his animosity, be content to suffer death, or as- 
pire to the supremacy. 

The joung priucey of a magnanimous dii^x>- 
sition, naturaUy preferred the r^ of danger and 
^lory for asserting and vindicating his indepen* 
dence ; nor did he think it sufficient^ to punish 
the injustice of Artaxerxes towards him. He 
mad^ such preparations as might enable him to 
dethrone his brother, and U> usurp the dominkxi 
of Persia) defended as it was by a million of 
armed nften* and protected not only by the power 
o£ superstition^ but by the splendour of ancient 
renown* This design- of Cyru9> extravagant and 
romantic as it appeared at first ?iew» seemed, 
nevertheless, when fully considered, capable of 
being executed.. The yojang prince- possessed 
great and extraordinary resources ui the fertility 
and invention of.his own mind; his barbarian 
subjects were united to him in the most friendly 
and s^ectionate attachment to his person ; and, 
above al2» the fidelity and valour of his Lacedae- 
monian allies gave him th& most powerful means 
for invading and usurping the. Persian empire. 
- When we consider the life and the actions of 
Cyrusj eittjei! as. they are detivo^d to us by the 
concurring testimony of his contemporaries, or as 
we observe tbemi m the lustre, they reflect, it seems 
evident that he.was- bom for tiie honour of hunuin 
patitre, and particularly for that oi Asia* He 
had been educated, we are toldy fiom the age of 
seven .years, ^^ to Shoot with the bo^r, to msinage 
UiCLhocse, and to speaktruth/V . This was agree- 
ahfarto the; institutions of the gfeat feimder of 
the Persian monarchy, and seemed well adapted,, 
in an age .of. simf]4icity>. to. form the princes and 
nobles of the. state. Cyrus equalled and sm> 
E.2. 
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pBised ' hia compankliA in nil exterior aceom^ 
plishments; but while his manlf beatity, hi# 
bodiljr activity, and his sldli and courag;e in hiana|r* 
ing the steed, in hunting, and In every military 
exercise, were the adiniration.of the people, thef 
young prince appears to have estimated such 
supe^iai advantages according to their real 
worth alone. Integnty of heart was considered 
by him as the only solid basis of a fair character : 
• honesty was impressed on every action ; his pro*- 
mise was sacred, and his friendship sincere and 
inviolable. During the thoughtless and giddjr 
season of youth, the '^admonitions of age and ex* 
perience were not neglected ; opulence, birth, 
and .rank, had for him no allurements; age and 
virtue were the only objects of his respect; and 
his conduct, equally deserving and singubir, 
was justly and universally ^mired and ap* 
plauded* « 

£y the mo3t important services, he had de* 
served the gratitude and the esteem of the La« 
cedsmonian republick. Sparta, merely by his 
assistance, had been raised to the sovereignty of 
Greece, and to the command of the sea* In re- 
turn for the- favours received from the Persian 
prince, the Spartans readily granted his request, 
and sent into Asia a body, of eight hundred 
heavy-armed men, under the command of the 
intrepid ahd warlike Cheirisophiis* . Samius also, 
the Spartan admiral, who had ' succeeded Ly^ 
Sander in the command of the€eet on the Ionian 
coast, received orders from his government, 
faitlifuUy to co-operate with Cyrus, and to empioy^ 
his powerful armament in whatever service the 
Persian prince should think proper to reoom*^ 
mend* 
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• This behaviour 6f th^ Spartans, Bad they dona 
Aothitig besides, might hare been well approved 
by Cyrtis, and con^dered as It grateful return 
for the favours they hod received ; especially, as 
by their alliaiice his possessions on the side of 
Europe were peri^tly. secured, and he was en^ 
abled, withdut fear of danger, to withdraw the 
garrisons from the western parts of his domuiion, 
and thereby to aughteht the strength of his army* 
But the zeal and attachment of the Spartans 
carried them still ferther i he was permitted to 
raise forces in any part of their dominions ; and 
the generous munificence of Cyrus had obtained 
numerous partisans, properiy qualified to collect 
and to command those valt^le levies* Of the 
Grecians devoted to the interest and glory of 
the Persian prince, were Clearchus the Spartan, 
Menpn the Thessalian, Proxenus the Boeotian, 
Agias the Arcadian, and Socrates the Achxan. 
These generals soon raised from their respective 
republicks more than ten thousand heavy-armed 
men, aitd near tihree thousand archers and tar-< 
geteers. 

The hau^ty indolence of the Persians was 
hilled into security, and deceived by the silence 
and celerity with which Cyrus made his prepa-> 
rations. Akilnades, however, who then resided 
at Gryni«m, in Phrygia,. under the protection of 
PhamabaiSus, was ap^msed of the designs of 
Cyrus* Moved by resentment to Sparta, or 
ambitioas of obtaSing the favour of Artaxerxes, 
he requested the satrap to allow him an escort, 
that he might undertake a journey to Suza, and 
actjuaint the Persian monarch with the vast 
preparatioosand hostile intentions of his brother* 
But Phamabazus, though he possessed not the 
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in«nt, desit^ the reward <xr the disccrverjr* Iiw 
stead, therefore, of complying: \nth the request 
of the unfortunate Alcibiades, he gratified the 
selfishness and cruelty of the Lacedaemoiiian go* 
vcmment, as we before had occasicm to observe,, 
by the destrUctioQ of the Athenian exSev 

Nothing, however, e6uld rouse , the Peraknr 
monarch from the profound security of his re* 
pose* Cyrus completed his levies without mo- 
lestation, «iid almost without suspicion ; and 
^ Q he prepared to march from the loniaa 
400. coast into Upper Asia, with an army oE 
one hundred' thousaiKt barbarians, and 
more than thirty thousand Greeks. His force: 
having assembled at Sardis, the Persian prince 
was carried, by the actiyky of his res^tmeUt or 
ambition, with the utmoat celerity towards Up* 
per Asia. In a journey o£ twelve hundred miles, 
his forces, encauntered lewer dtffieultres than 
•might have been expected. They travelled 
through the central provinces of Lydia, Phrygia,. 
Cappadocia; they traversed the mountains ai 
Cilicia ; and passed, without meeting resistance, 
through Syria-; they then crossed the Eu- 
phrates, at Thapsactts ; and, after penetrating^ 
the desert, entered the territwy of Babylon. 

The viceroys of Lycaonia and Cilicia, thoi^h 
|io ways anxious to defend the throne of Artax* 
erxes, weve, nevertheiesa, solidteus to. 'pcotect 
tlieir awn; iwspectivc provinces.; Thie former 
haying attempted, wtthcwit strength or courage, 
to resist the invading army, experienced the se*. 
verity of the en^ny, who plundered and deso-. 
lated the district over which he presided. Syen-, 
nesia, governor of Ci^a, fearmg the same fiite, 
^ndeaisQured to avail himedf of the. natumL 
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Strength of hi9 province, the soQthem. boundaries 
of which axe^ cashed by the sea^ aod which is de- 
fended oo,<^l^^^ ^ides bf. thb Minding bnnches of 
mount Ti^rus. Syenoests had pUu:ed hb troopt 
in a nar^^ P<^^ called the gates of CUicia,'SUf^ 
flcieitf^^^T to admit one chariot at a time, and 
vln<^>»-^^ he continued to occupy the post* 
j^ght have easily prevented the passage of an . 
<irnny« But the timid Cilician did not trust to 
arms alone for the defence of his country : he 
sent hjs beautiful queen. Epyaxa to meet Cyrus 
o;i the frontiers of Phrygia, who presented the : 
y-oung princC) ^nd her acknowledged liege4ord 
and superior, with gold, silver, and other costly 
^fts ; . but the greatest, and most valuable ai 
iver pi>e$ents were her youth and beauty, which, 
it is. said, she submittisd to Cyrus* TImc Persian, 
prince, after entertaining her with magnificence 
and disUnctloQ, restored her to CVUctaby a nearer 
rpad* ^ . ' . 

, Cyi^s ad^ a considerable body of Gmka 

t9 the escort which accompanied this lady* The 

greater part of these troops arrived at Tarsus 

byefore the rest of the army reached the gates of 

Cilicia*. Having plundered this large and c^u« 

lent city, they took up their residence there for 

some time. During their ldx)de in Tarsus, the 

Greeks became corrupted and enervated with 

luxury and prosperity ; they disdained to obey 

their commanders, nor would they continue 

their jpumey. Clearchus and the Spartan se« 

nate were well acquainted with the views of Cy«> 

rus; but the design of iharching to Babylon 

was carefully concealed from the soldiers^ kst. 

their impi^ience, or their fears, might be atenti*: 

ed by the pix)spectof such a long and, dangerous 
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unferiakin^. But at Tamis ihii^ discovered 
the siispicimis of the deceity and IdiH and iicen<» 
tbut clamour Ensued: th^ n^aje6t]^>Qf .C^toa- 
was hifedted ; th0y reproached the tre^jieiy ^. 
their generals; and their reaenttyient w«^ about' 
td vent it^ in open «ed}lionr when Cle&si^hus 
by his address appeased the ferment of Hq. 
soldiers. 

He s^ci^tiyf commuhicfiited to Cyrus Mfhat- 
part he "was about to atit, and his endeavoors td- 
make the affair tafc^ a &Voui«b1e t^m* He- 
then openly embraced the cause ^f the eotdiersi 
pretended uiat he was greatly a^i^ted with tlvsit 
utterances, and eagerly cfkicOrred In eVery inea* 
stire that seedied proper to remotce them, t By 
hii eloquehce khd address, he <fi?er^d the de*^ 
sign of itntnediate hes61ii^.- Ah ^issetnbiy uria 
contenied for ddiberatkig oh the ixieeft likely oiid 
pradent tneasunea^o be p«u«^ed}'in tiie present 
posture of affairs: many, gave their owif'q^- 
nkm; liut others sfM^ aecoMirtg-to the ditw* 
tiohib of C3earGhua« One df alC^ cotinftefiots^ 
Whose spfeeciiwaa heard >^ith appHause, advised 
t0 pock up fbetr l^ggage^ and to demand guides 
or ships imti Cynis,' t6 fiieilitate thek retxrfnr 
Anothei» rose tb otM^erve the folly of this request 
ftofa a tfiah, whose measures they had dndea^ 
voiired to thwan, 'SGrfd whose pUifoses thefy h^ 
attempted to defeat. Th^y would hat- sMfeiy 
tfust in tho^e ^uidk^ that the «nefi^ srheuM giv^ 
them *r not could it be eitpectedy diat^ Cyrus wouid 
furhisti them with ships^ which wer6 so rteoesaary 
far (he ^ctesg of his expedition. It ^a^ there* 
fyt^ at length unanimously fesolted, that t(Hn«^ 
Mtadionen^ shodld be appointed to treat with 
Gywisy that he might mUiet*/ by. grtotfeg. tlw' 
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iuxompanf him, or th^t the Persian prince 
\¥puld permit them to return home. C3mi9» bow* 
^yevy promised e«ok of the Greeks a darick loxl a 
half5 instead of a d<^k» of monthly pay^ and by 
ihese means aUdifferenc^es were fk^usted» 

Thip storm being appeased, ttiey ntarched 
through Cil]ci% paired the Euphrates, and, ad- 
vancing Ai^ugh thp desert into the plains of Ba'^ 
bykm, metr. Ufiaar Cynaxa, the numerous and for* 
infdable iirmy of Artaxdrxes* Clearchua posted 
ihe Greeks i^ea^r the mer Euphrates, lest they 
^should be surrotind^d by the enemy. Cyrus de- 
sired him to advance opposite to the king's 
gmird, because if they should be broken, tibe 
enemy would impaediately gpive way on all sides* 
^he Spurtan geiieral replied, that he conaidered 
it necessary to remain in his present situation^ 
and that he would be careiul to do every thing 
in his power to make matters go well* ' 

This disobedience 0f Clearchus, and the im* 
petttosky of Cyrus, however, destnoyed the for* ^ 
tune of the^y, in which the &te of Persia and the ^ 
renown of Greece were alike involved. Clear^^ 
chus, by ^ulful evolutions, eluded the armed 
chariots and cavalry of the enemy ; and the mar- 
tial S4>pearance and acclamations of the Greeks 
routed the oiqx>mng crbwd, who could not with- 
stand or endure the ^ight of their regular army, 
and burnished arms. The martial sounds of their 
liarmonious psans, intermixed with the claDging 
^f their spears against their brazen bucklers, as- 
tonished and terrified the enemy. Artaxerxes, 
seeing that the Greeks were every wheng victo- 
rious, and that none of his soldiers could oppose 
them in front, gave orders to his men to wheel 
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about) and advancihg with ^ celerity take thfc 
enemy In the rdan Had this deagri been cai^ 
Tied int6 execution, the Greeks, in all probability, 
having prevailed in the first onset, would imme- 
diately have feced about, and, animated by^ the 
joy of 'Victory and their native ardotor, have re* 
tufned to charge those that attacked them in the 
rear, and gained an easy conquest. 

But Cyrus, impatiwit of Victory, defeated this 
-favourtible prospect* ' Observing the movement 
of his brother, he eagerly rode to meet- him, ac* 
companied only by six hundred horse. He at^ 
tacked the enemy with such violence and impe- 
tuosity, that the king's advsfticed' guards were 
immediately thrown into ebnfusion, -and Arta- 
gerses, their commander, was slain by the hand of ' 
Cyrus. . Had he retreated even now, he might 
still perhaps have saved his life, a»d obta^ed the 
kingdom. But perceiving Artaxerxes in the 
midst of the ranks, he rushed forward with a 
blind instinctive fury, and cried out " I see the 
•man." He penetrated the thick ^obe of tiie at- 
tendants of his brother, and threw his javelin at 
•the breast of the king. His zeal and eagerness 
to destroy Artaxerxes, proved the ruin of himself: 
•he received a severe wotind in the face from an 
unknown hand, which only served to incre^eise 
his fury. He fell, however, soon "after in the 
tumultuary contest of his attendants with tfe* 
guards of the king; eight of his most confi- 
dential friends weoe slain in the assault, and thus 
sealed with their blood the affection and 'fidelity 
they entertained for a beloved master. 
- In the mean while ClearchuS, at the' head of 
the Grecian phalanx, pursuing the fugitives, was 
carried to a considerable distance from Artax- 
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trxes ; when, howeyer, he 'was ^ven to undefv 
tteundj that the barbarians had possessed them« 
selves of his camp, and perceived that, tired and 
laden with plunder, thej were advancing to at« 
tack his rear, he &ced about in order to receive 
them. The enemy's cavalry made various dis* 
positions until sunset for recdving the attack of 
the Greeks ; but neither the generals, nor the 
forces they commaRded, durst appix>ach within 
the reach of the Grecian spears* Wherever Cle- 
archus and his braye troops advanced, they fled 
with the greatest precipitation and disorder* 
Wearied w&h marching against an enemy that 
seemed unwilling and unable to fight, they de- 
termined, at length, to rehim to their camp : and 
wondered that neither Cyrus nor any of his mes* 
sengers appeared* 

When Uiey arrived at. the place of their en- 
campment, in the begmning of the nighti they 
feund their tents in disorder, theii* baggage plun-* 
der^d, and their provision destroyed or spent* 
Cyrus had provided four hundred carriages of 
wine and flour, as a resource m time of need ; 
and the k»s of these was chiefly regretted by the 
Greeks. The troops of Artaxerxes had rifled 
the carriages^ and the Greeks, whom the sudden 
appearance of the enemy had not allowed to dine, 
were under the necessity also of passing the 
night without supper. They were likewise 
extremely exhausted by the ex^rd<ms and fatigue 
of a laborious day, and perplexed in their minds 
by thar uncertainty of. the hit of their allies* 

At the approauii of day, they prepared to 

move their camp, and received intelligence by 

certain messengers of the death of Cyrus. They 

were also, acquainted by them, that Arixus, the 

Vox.. IV. F 
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new commander of the Persifm troops belonging 
to Asia minor, had assembled his forces in their 
former encampment^ where he purposed to coa- 
tinue during that da^, in order that the Greeks 
might have time to join him ; but if they ddayed^ 
he intended to march the n^xt m<x*ning tomutis 
Ionia* As soon as the consternation of the 
Greeks was somewhat subsided, *' Would to Kea* 
ven," said Clearchus, *^ that Cyrus were alive t 
but, since he is not, let Aridcus know, that we 
have conquered the troops of Artaxerxes, iand 
that, as tliere is no enemy to resist our arms, if he 
will come hither we wiH place him on the Per- 
sian throne." 

The next morning, however, heralds arrived 
from Artaxen^es, amongst whom was Philinusi 
a fugitive Greek, and esteemed by Tissaphemea* 
This man, spealdngfor his colleagues, command^ 
cd them in the king's name, to lay down their 
arms, and to beg the monarch's pardcm at the 
gate of his pavilion. This demand was heard 
with universal indignation* One desired him 
to tell the king to come coid take them ; whilst 
another observed, that it was better to die than 
to deliver up their arms. Xenophon spoke to 
the following effect : " ¥ou see, 6 Philinus, thit 
we have nothing left, but our arms and our va* 
lour. Whilst we possess the one, we can avail 
ourselves of the other. But should we be im 
duced to deliver up our arms, we shaH be obliged 
to surrender our persons* Think not, there* 
fore, that we will throw away the only advaiio 
tages we enjoy. On the contrary, be assured, 
that, relying on our weapons, and our valour, 
we will dispute with you the advantages which 
you possess." These sendments of Xenophon 
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were enforced by Clearcims and the rest of the 
army ; and Phifinos, mM^ to discover the im^ 
loediate designs of the Greeksy returned with his 
colleagues to the Persian camp* 

In Uie mean time, Art»us sent de|Mities to in* 
form the Greeks, that jthere were many Persians 
ei greater eonsidecation than himself, who would 
not pomit him to be their king. He desired 
they would joia.^him with all expedition; and 
observed, that, if they deJay«dy he would return 
with all haste to loniiu The army, therefore, 
immediately marched, ia order of battle, to the 
encampment .of Arianu. A mutual alliance, 
was entered into between the Persian and Gre • 
citfi commanders, by whkh they bound them- 
selves to perfinm to each other the duties of 
-«£uth&d and affeetionate confederates. Thb 
treaty beuig TftdSed fey-ib«oleran sa^criiice, they 
detiberated on the plan .of their intended journey ; 
and it was at length >determiDed, that instead 
of; traversing the desolated, country, through 
which they had passed, thei^ course sho^d be 
directed •northwards, where, they might hope to 
avoid .the desert, accpire provisipn in plenty, 
and reosa the gres^ sixers, which diminish near 
their fsource, with less difficulty asad danger* It 
war also resolved, to perlbrm their first n^rches 
with, as much expedition as possible, that, they 
might get out of the reach of tlie king's troops* 
• It is evident,- that the plan proposed had the 
appearance of a flight; but fortune directed 
Ihem more gloriously^ The Grecian firmness 
and courage had a powerful effect on the coun- 
sels •of>Artaxen^s, w;ho sent heralds the day 
{(lowing to treat withi them about a tnice* Tis* 
ju|>henies> in the name of the king, concluded 
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that agreement with the Greeks, which proved 
so Galamitous but honourable to them, in the 
consequences that ensued* The satrap engaged* 
on the part of his master, to furnish them with 
provision, to procure them friendly treatment 
in the countries through which they passed, and 
to conduct them faith^ly into Greece* On the 
other hahd, the Greeks eov^anted, that they 
would abstain from ravaging the territories of 
Artaxerxes, and that they woukl pay iiw* «ip 
supplies that were granted them. 

Tissaphemes, however, though he had pro- 
mised to hasten his return from the king, delay- 
ed twenty days. During this time, the Persiana 
availed themselves of the opportunity of prac- 
tising with Arixus. That- bavbarian, by the al» 
turcmentSL of rewanls, or the dread of punislL-^. 
ment, but still more, ^€fiwpS,M5y the %arm soli* 
citation of his relations and friends, was totally^ 
detached fro^m the interest of his Grecian allies*. 
Previous to the- arrival of Tissaphemes, the 
Greeks greater suspected the designs of Arianis; 
but no sooner did the satrap i*etum, than the 
two Persian annies encamped together. Fop 
«ome time, however, no open hostility was com^* 
mitted, and the Greeks, according to treaty, were 
furnished with a market* But Tissaphemes 
endeavoured to increase the difficulties of their 
journey, and led them, by many windings and 
turnings, through the canals and marshes be- 
tween the Tigris and the Euphrates. 

Having arrived on the banks of the river Za* 
batus, wmch Bows eastward from the mountains 
of Media, the Grecian generals, and particularljr 
Clearchus, who had long seen and lamented the 
unfortunate jealousies^ that had arisen between 
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' the Greeks and Persians, proposed a conference 
of the- commanders, that the^ might explain and 
remore the obstacles of agreement. This mea- 
Bore was agreeable to all, and, therefore, was im- 
mediately acceded to. Five generals, and twen- 
ty captains of the Greeks, accordingly, repaired 
to the camp of Tissaphemes : only two han« 
dred soldiers followed them, under pretence of 
going to market* The Grecian generals. Clear* 
chus, Menoii, Agias, Proxenus, and Sooatesi 
were conducted into the apartment of the sa» 
trap* This separation occasioned distrust; 
which was heightened by observing, that the 
barbarians were provided with arms. Soon 
afler, upon a signal being given, those without 
the camp were cut to pieces, and the generals 
apprehended* 

When the Greeks, m their encampment, had 
received intelligence of the treacherous conduct 
of tke Persians, they ran to their arms, and ex- 
pected an immediate assault. The cowardly 
barbarians, however, instead of attempting to 
accomplish their' designs by open and honourable 
war, continued to employ artiiice and perfidy* • 

They sent Ariaeus, Arteazus, and Mithridates, 
persons of great credit with Cyrus, to the Gre- 
cian camp ; and with them three hundred Per- 
sians clad in complete armour. When they 
drew near to the Greeks, a herald proclaimed, 
that if any of their generals or captains were 
present, they should advance, and be made ac- 
quainted with the pleasure of Artaxerxes. Chei- 
risophus the Spartaai, who, next to Clearchus, 
had hitherto commanded the army, was absent 
with, a party of foreigners. But Ckanor, the 
Orchomenian^ and Sophonetus the Stympha?« 
F2 
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Han, the only remaming generals, cautiously^pctv 
ceeded from the camp, accompaiued by Xcno- 
phon the Athenian, a volunteer in the army^ 
who was deurous of hearing Udings of his frieiici 
Proxenus. 

When they arrived within hearing of the bar- 
barians, Arixus said, ^ Clearchus, O Grecians, 
having been found guilty of perfidy and treason,. 
has been punished with death* Menon and 
Froxenus, who discovered his de»gns, are hor 
noured and rewarded*. The king demands your 
arms, which are now his property, since they 
belonged to Cyrus, who was his vassal." To 
this Cleanor . replied, in the name of the rest^ 
and reproached, him with perfidy, for havings 
betrayed the friends and benefactors of Cyrus 
his master ; and for co-operating with the enemy 
of that prince, the treacherous aod4mpious Tis- 
saphemes* Ariscus attempted to defend himself 
from this accusation, by alleging the criminal 
conduct of Clearchus : upon which Xenc^hoft 
d>ser\-ed, " If Clearchus were guilty of perjuryj 
he has suffered justly. But where are Proxe- 
nus and Menon, who are your benefactotrs, and 
our commanders ? Since they are friends to both 
parties, let them be sent, to advise us what is . 
best to be done*" To this request, so reasoa- 
able and just as it appeared, the barbarians could 
make no answer ; and having conferred a while 
together, they . departed to their camp*. Their 
mean duplicity in this interview sufficiently inr 
cUcatedthe unhappy fete of the Grecian com- 
manders, who were kept for some time in close 
confinement, and afterward sent to Artaxerxes, 
by whom they were commanded to be put to 
death* , 
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CHAP. XII. 



TTie Affairs of Greece^Jrom the Commencement of the 
memorable Retreat of the Ten JhouMondGreekntin-^ 
der Xenofihanj to the Pence of Antakidoi* 

T^HE tenor and alarm, which had hitherto 
X prevailed in the Grecian camp) were now 
converted into consternation and de8{>air. The 
affliictiQiis of the Greeks seemed completed, by 
the dreadful catastrophe that had beiaOen their 
unfortunate comn^anders. They were twelve 
hundred miles distant from their native land ; 
without friends, and without allies ; hemmed in 
by rivers and mountains, which now appeared as 
so many insurmountable barriers ; and threaten- 
ed by famine, and the resentment of a treacheroun 
and per&dious enemy. They i*eflected, thai it 
was dangerous to depart, but still more danger- 
ous to remain* Provision could only be pro- 
cured by the point of the sword. Every coun- 
try would be hostile to ^hem, and when they had 
conquered one enemy, another would be ready 
to receive them* They had no .cavalry to pur- 
sue the barbarians in their flighty or to elude 
their pursuit: victory itself would bo almost 
fiuidess ; but defeat would be certain ruin. 

These considerations, together with the fan- 
cied inspiration of % dream, impelled Xenophon 
to uoderUke, amidst the general dejection and 
dismay, the care of his own and of the publick 
safety. An assembly of , the captains being con- 
vened, he represented to them faithfully the 
preset situation of their affairs, but exhorted 
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them, at the same time) not to suffer them- 
selves to fill! into despair. In every circum- 
stance fortitude will afford relief. The bar- 
barians had deceived but not conquered them. 
Their treacherous behaviour had made them 
odious and detestable to Heaven and to men* 
The gods, he sjud, were the umiures of the con- 
test, and would not fail, by their assistance and 
protection, to make the cause of justice and va- 
lour prevail over the mere superiority of strength 
and numbers. 

Xenophon having communicated these senti- 
ments to his hearers, the principal officers of the 
army were next assembled, to whom he address- 
ed a similar discourse. Every argument that 
■religion, philosophy, and experience, could sug- 
gest, were urged by him, to encourage them to . 
expect success from their own bravery and the 
favour of Heaven, and to disdain any offers of ac- 
commodation from men, whose perfidious friend- 
ship had been more hurtful than their open en* 
mity. They all applauded the sentiments of the 
Athenian; and Cheirisophus, the Spartan gene- 
ral, exhorted them, without loss of time, to elect 
commanders in the room of those whom they 
had lost. Timasion, Xanthicles, Cleanor, Phi- 
lysias, succeeded the late generals, and Xeno- 
phon supplied the place of Proxenus. They de- 
termined to disencumber themselves of all unne- 
cessary baggage, which might impede their 
march, and to explore the sources of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates. Their army was intended 
to be formed into the shape of a hollow square, 
and thus to oppose the valour of their battaiion^ 
on every side, to the enemy. 

The Greeks consumed the greater part of the 
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day in preparatioiis for their departure ; aiid» 
in the afternoon, having crossed the Zabatus^ 
the troops pursued their journey, in the disposi- 
^on already mentioned. They had not, Jbow- 
cvcr, proceeded far, when the Persian archers 
and slingers began to harass the rear of the army. 
To repel these light skirmishers was no very 
easy mattn*, but to attack them, without suIRn*- 
in^ in the assault considerable loss, was a thing 
impossible. They could not be overtaken by the 
heavy-armed soldiers, or even by the targe- 
teers in a little time ;• and the enemy could not be 
porsued, without part of the army being cut oft* 
Xenc^hon, however, made an attempt, but many 
• of his men were wounded, and he brought his 
troops bac^ to the can^ disheartened and <S8- 
g^ced* 

The Greeks now found the want of cavalry 
and of light-armed soldiers. They therefons 
cquij^)ed fifty of their baggage horses j and two 
hundred Rhodians wete dniwn from the ranks, 
who furnished themselves with sUngs and leaden 
balls, which they thretv twice as far as the stones 
employed by the baibarians. Of these m«i, 
fifty were mounted, and provided with buff coats 
and corslets ; and Lycius, an Ath^an, was ap* 
pcmited to command them. The udlity of these 
preparations was soon visible, when the enemy 
renewed the assault, with a thousand horse, and 
four thousand slingers. The Persian detach- 
ment had no 8ooner> approached within the reach 
of darts, than the horsemen of Lycius fell fiiri^ 
.eosly on them, and they fled in scattered disor- 
der. The Greeks pursuing, took many prison^ 
ecs, and in order- to create the greater horror 
in the minds of these cowsgrdly and perfidioul 
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enemies, the bodies of the alaib were terriblf 
^langled. 

After these advaiiita^[e% they cpnttnued their 
march along the banks of the' Tigris and 'the 
western boundaries of Media^ Mrhere they met 
\^ith many rich and populous villag^s^ that sup- 
plied them with plenty of provision j and they 
soon approached the mountains of the Gardu- 
chians, where the cavalry of the enemy could no 
longer annoy them. The Tigris, oi\ their left, 
was so deep wd rapid, that the passage -ctppeared 
absolutely insurmountable: ai|d tieverthekssy 
it was thought necessary to pass the river* 
Whilst the Greeks were in suspense what course 
to pursue, ix certain Rliodian uodertoc^ to deli- 
ver them. gnt. of their |ierpl^tyi. on. conation 
that they would give htm a talent^ aa a reward 
for his trouble. 9eing iksked what materials he 
should want for hi9. purpose^ bet UM them they 
ini^t get; ^wp thousand: leathern bags, which 
^i^h% be^.pnQcarqd by flaying, the sheep, goat^ 
oxen, and a»se$, which tte country l^rd^ in 
great numbers* The skh)» sftust. be blown, &»• 
te^ed at tbfe ends, and tied tc%ether by the*girths 
belonging. tp the sumpter horses, then altered 
with fascines, and lastly with eaith* ^ I shall 
make use," said h^, f^ of stones instead of an^ 
ehors. Every bag Will bear tw» men, who will 
be prevented from slipping by means of the &a- 
cines.and earthy and .they will be wafted across 
the river by the rapidity of the current, vrith 
rery little labour to themselves." 
. This ingenious contrivance waa highly ap« 
proved, but not carried into execution ; as thQ 
Greeks received intelligence, that the road 
through the country of the Car^chians would 
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tondcict ^em to tiie Upta^oOM and plentUul pro- 
vinces of Aimenia. Thilher, therefore, they 
marched,. reganUess of the report that a hun- 
dred thousand Per»aiis liad been defeated, dnd 
cut to pieces, by those fierce barbarians. When 
the Greeks a^^mached, the Carduchians betook 
themselves to then* festncubs, and left the houses 
and villages ui the plain to the mercy of the in^* 
vaders. The troops did no injury, but they 
could not procure, by their inoffensive beha- 
viour and inntallons of peace, the friendship of 
tiiose men, who were th^ common enemies of 
the Gt^dLs, of the Persians, and of the whole 
humsan race. Eviery of^rtunity was taken to 
impede the march of the army. They were not 
prepao^ for a close engagement, but they ex- 
celled all other nations in the use and strength 
of their bows, which were three cubits long, 
and which they- bent by pressing the lower part 
with the foot. The arrows were nearly as long 
as the bows, and their points were so sharp, that 
they would pierce the fifmest shields and cors- 
lets. Their superior knowledge in tactii^s, and 
their valour, were folly employed by the Greeks, 
in repelling or eluding the attacks of these dan- 
gerous enemies^ who did more hurt to the Greeks 
in seven days> than the Persians did in as many 
weeks. 

At length, however, they arrived at the river 
Cantrites, which forms the boundary of Arme- 
nia; and during the month of January, the 
Greeks traversed the fruitfol plains of that 
country. Teribazus, the Persian governor of 
the province, entered into a treaty with the ge-' 
nerals, to supply them with provision, provided 
ihey abstained from hostilities; but he having 
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treacherously brokea^the treaty, ihe Greeks had 
immediate recourse to arms, pursued the perfi- 
dious governor) and plundei^ed his camp. The 
day following, a more dangerous occurrence 
befel them* Being obliged to encamp in the 
open air, without fire and victuals, the snow fell 
in such quantities dWng the night, that the 
men with their arms were comptetdy covered. 
Some lost their sight by the glare, of the. snoiy,^ 
and others were se benumbed with the piercings 
coldness of the north wiimI, that they were de- 
prived of the use of their hands and feet, Xe«> 
nophon could scarcely keep the men in motimiy 
who, laying themselves do¥m, protested they 
would go no farther, but die there. They en- 
deavoured to. defend their eyes from the effect 
of the snow, by wearing something of a darkish 
hue before them; while ccmtinual motion pre* 
served the feet during the day, and in the niglit 
they were stripped bare. 

They next approached the country of tiie 
Taochians, who, being alarmed with the report 
of an unknown enemy, abandoned the villages 
in the plain, and, with their wives, children, 
and cattle, betook themselves to the mountains* 
Their provision also had been carried thither; 
insomuch, that the Greeks found themselves i1q»> 
der the necessity of attacking those fastnesses* 
The barbarians endeavoured to defend them- 
selves, by rolling large stones down the preci- 
pices on the invaders; but when these missile 
weapons were exhausted, the Greeks mad^ them-> 
selves masters of the heights, and the women 
threw first their children down the rocks, and 
then themselves. This frantic act of despair 
was followed by the men ; and the Greeks took 
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few prisoners) but obtsuned a considerable num- 
ber of sheep, oxen, and asses« 

The amay then proceeded, with great celerity, 
through the bleak and dreary country of the 
Chalybeans ; in which part of Uieir journey they 
marched about one hundred and fifty miles in 
seven days. The Chalybeans were the fiercest 
nation in all those parts : they had linen corslets, 
greaves, and helmets for their defence ; a short 
Silchicm was hung at their girdle; and they 
made use of pikes fifteen cubits in length, with 
which they attacked an enemy. At the approach 
of die Greeks, they were so far from betraying 
any symptom of fear or of flight, that they sung 
and danced. They boldly defended their vil- 
lages and property ; and the Greeks could ob- 
tain no supply from this warlike but inhospitable 
people* ' 

They now passed the river Harpasus, which 
^vides the territories of the Chalybeans and 
Scythians ; and met with no opposition during 
their journey through the country of this latter 
people. When they had arrived on the top of 
mount Theches, a place held in particular de- 
voti<»i by the inhabitants, the vanguard alarm- 
ed 'the rest of their army with their acclama- 
tions. Xenophon, who commanded the rear, 
hearing the noise, concluded that the army was 
attacked by an enemy, and therefore advanced 
with all expedition to the assistance of their 
comrades. But having arrived nearer, they 
were seized with the most pleasing sensatipns, 
when their ears were saluted from every quarter 
with the repetition, *' The sea! the seal" They 
were filled with transports of tumultuary jay, 
at the »ght of an object which they had so Jong 
Vol. IV. G 
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Wished in vain ; it recalled to their minds more 
distinctly and forcibly the recollection of their 
parents, their fnends, their relations, their coun- 
try, and every thing near and dear to theni« 
The soldiers, with teare in their eyes, embraced 
each other, and then their commanders; the 
sympathetic affection was communicated to the 
whole army, and became so great, that a mo- 
nument of atones was reared on Uie x)ccasion« 
This mount was covered with the arms of bar- 
barians) and was intended as a trophy of thieir 
memorable march through so many hostile and 
jx>pulous nations* 

The distant prospect of the Euxine sea, which 
they had now discovered, occasioned the Greeks 
to forget that they were nearly sixty miles from 
it, and that the territory which intervened con- 
sisted of the trackless forests of the Macronians, 
and the abrupt and intricate windings of the 
Colchian mountains. By means, however, of a 
person among the Grecian targeteers, who un- 
derstood the language of the barbarians, and 
had been carried when a youth to Athens, where 
he had served as a slave, they were enabled to 
hold friendly intercourse with the Macronians, 
who supplied them with provision, and con- 
ducted them, in three days, to the western fron- 
tier of Colchos. 

The ColcWans, being at enmity with the colo- 
nies of the Greeks, that flourished on the shores 
of the Euxine sea, occupied the heights, and 
prepared to dispute their passage . If the Greeks 
should advance agsdnst them in the form of a 
phalanx*, Xenophon was sensible that the in- 

• The phalanx was a company, • and frequently the 
whole body of an army, arranged in such order, tlmt their 
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equalities of the g^round would break the ranks 
of the Greeks^ and the centre becoming disor* 
dered, the enemy, by means of their superior 
numbers, would outreach either wing of the 
army* It was, therefore, at first agreed to ex- 
tend the phalanx in front ; and there being very 
few men left in file, the front of the Greeks 
would nearly equal that of the Colchians: but, 
k was afterward found necessary to divide the 
heavy-armed men into companies of a hundred 
each, and that every division should compose a 
separate cdumn. In this form attacking the 
enemy, they completely routed them ; and now 
found themselves within two days march of the 
Eiqdne sea,, and no enemy able to oppose their 
passage thither. 

Amidst the formidable hostility of numerous 
nations, that inhabited the banks of the Euxine, 
several Grecian cities arose at different inter- 
vals, which enlivened ihe gloom of barbarism, 
and disi^ayed the superiority and glory of arts 
and arms. None however, was more ancient 
or more renowned than Sinope, situated on a 
narrow isthmus, annosdng a fertile peninsula to 
the province, of Paphlagonia* This city had 
sent out many colonies to difierait parts of the 

strength was almost incvedible» and they could endure any 
shock, however violent. Polibius describes the phalanx 
as a square battalion of ptkemen, consisting of sixteen in 
flank and five hundred in front. The soldiers stood so 
close together, that the p^kes of the fifth rank extended 
three feet beyond the front of the battalion. Those who 
were too far distant from the front to render any servicQ 
with their pikes, couched them on the shoulders of t^em 
that stood before them, and the pikes being locked toge- 
ther in file, they pressed forward to the support of the 
front. Potttr's Gr, Jntiq, 
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east and west, in one of which, named Trape* 
zus, or Trebisond, the Greeks met a lriendl)r 
reception, after they had spent more than a yeac* 
in almost continual travelling and warfare. 

After staying here for some time, and cele* 
brating, with much pomp and festivity, the 
gymnastic games and exercises peculiar to the 
^Grecian nation, Cheirisophus was dispatched to 
the Hellespont, to procure ships from AnaxibKtSy 
the Spartan admiral in that sea* Several weeks 
elapsed, and they heard nothing of Cheiriso- 
phus, or of any assistance from the Spartan 
admiral. They, however, collected such a num- 
ber of vessels, as might serve to transport to 
Cerasus the aged, the infirm, the women, and 
baggage ; while the strength of the army passed.' 
by land. 

After remaining here fdr some time, to dis-» 
pose of the booty they had acquired, to procure 
necessaries, and to review their army, which was- 
found to consist of eight thousand six hundred 
men, the rest having perished by fatigue, war, 
cold, and sickness, they pursued their journey 
through the country of ths Mosynaecians. The 
army.next proceeded through the distiicts of the 
Chalybians, and arrived in th(e country of the 
Tyberenians, who treated the Greeks with much 
friendship and respect, and conducted them with 
much kindness and civility to the city of Coty- 
ora, a colony of the Sinopians. 

It might have been expected, that the Greeks^ 
having arrived among their fiiehds and rela- 
tions, would have been disposed to enjoy, in 
peace and security, the fmits of their past la- 
bours and danger: and if they were not in- 
jclined to expose themselves to the hostilities of 
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the inhabitants of Paphlagonia and Bithynia, 
they might have waited until ships had arrived 
froia Sinope and Heraclea, or from the Spartan 
adm^iral in the Hellespont ; but it is a more dif- 
ficult matter to conquer the passions, than to 
overcome an external enemy. The nearer they 
approached theii* native country, in the more 
teal danger did their af^iarent security involve 
them. They had baffled, during the course of 
a long and laborious journey^ die open attacks 
and insidious conduct of the hostile barbarians, 
whose country they had traversed ; but the air 
of a Grecian colony dissolved the discipline and 
union, which the fear of Uie enemy had hitherto 
preserved. While in the east, the Greeks had 
acted with unanimity and friendship ; they now 
began to feel the fatal effects of their provincial 
distinctions. Sc^parate interests and opposite 
designs influenced the army : the wealthy were 
desirous of returning to their native country ; 
while those who had accumulated no riches, 
proposed to plunder friends and foes, Greeks 
and barbarians* The generals of the army held 
in contempt the troops that served under them ;. 
whilst the soldiers clamom*ed against and in- 
sulted their commanders. 

Xenophon, whose designs and intentions have, 
been fully justified by himself, was ambitious of 
forming a settlement of Grecians on the coast 
of the Euxine, which might soon render itself 
superior to all the other colonies in that neigh- 
bourhood, or perhaps to any in Asia. On the 
southern shores of the Euxine, there were many 
lavge and majestic forest trees, wonderfully 
adapted to the building of ships. There were 
also "convenient harbours for vessels, and the 
G2 
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neighbouring terntoty abounded with flax, iron^ 
and every other commodity necessary for nusin^ 
and supporting a naval power. But this noMe 
design, which might have ^en extremely useful 
and honourable to the army, was defeated by 
the mean distrust of the enemies of Xenophon. 
They accused him of forming wild and danger- 
ous schemes ; and insinuated that his intentional 
were to keep the soldiers from home, that they 
might continue his dependants ; and, while they 
risked their own safety, procure for him fame 
and fortune. 

Whilst they remsdned at Heraclea, Cheiriso* 
phua returned with vessels from the Spartan 
admiral, but the number was not sufficient for 
transporting the whole army. Chagrined at 
this disappointment, and discontented with the 
conduct of their commanders, the troops formed 
a rash and dangerous project of dividing into 
separate bodies, and of prosecuting their jour* 
ney through Blthynia to Byzantium, a distance 
of two hundred miles. In this expedition the 
Greeks lost above a thousand men ; but the de- 
struction would have been much greater, had 
not the generous activity of Xenophon induced 
him to lead his own troops in the same direc- 
tion that those pursued who had weakly deserted 
his titandard. Cheirisophus died soon after, and 
the chief command devolving on Xenophon, he 
conducted them safe to Byzantium. 

No sooner had they arrived near it, than the 
mutinous spirit of the Grecian soldiers waa 
again in ferment ; and their behavio ur jer rified 
the inhabitants of those countries. lltt||pi» 
dxmonian garrison in the city feared the\ssist* 
ance of such dangerous allies -, and PhamabazuS; 
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the Persian satrap, alarmed fisr the safety of his 
pffyvince, made proposals to Anaxibius, to have 
them removed into Europe* Allured by the 
bribes of the satrap, Anaxibins and his succes- 
sor Aristarchus made promises to the Greeks^ 
which they had neither the inclination nor abi* 
lity to perform. The troops, enraged at this 
disappointment, and at the treachery of the 
Spartan commanders, would have attacked and 
plundered Byzantium, had not the anthority and 
the prudence of Xenophon restrained them. 

He besought them with tears and entreaties^ 
not to sully the h«iour they had acquired by a 
campaign ever memorable, and for a retreat 
conducted through so many hostile and barba* 
rous nations* They had already attempted to 
dethrone the Persian monarch ; and if they also 
should excite the resentment of Sparta, what 
would be the consequence but the destruction of 
themselves ? Athens, in the height of her splen* 
dour and power, sovereign of all the islands^ 
possessed of a great number of cities both in 
Asia and Europe, with an armament of four 
hundred gallies, and an immense revenue and 
sum in her treasury, had not been able to oppose 
the arms and the power of Sparta. If, therefore,^ 
they attacked Byzantium, they assaulted the do-J 
minions of a people whose valour was irresistible^ 
and whose vengeance it was impossible for them 
to avoid* 

'These arguments repressed the mutinous dis- 
position of the Greeks for the present; but np- 
thin g cou ld have restrained them long from 
90tfftt0^ enterprises of a similar natui'e, had 
notSoccasion presented itself of employing 
their dangerous activity in the service of Seu- 
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tftes, a bold and successful adventurer of I^jwcr- 
Thrace. The fiither of Seuthes, whose naixie 
was MacsadeS} reigned over some of the inha- 
bitants i>n the European shores of the Euxine 
and Propontis ; but his subjects expelling him froxxi' 
his dominions, he sought refuge with Medocusy 
king of the Odrysians, the most powerM tribe 
af upper Thrace. Medocus, having bee& long^ 
connected with the family of Seuthes by the ties, 
of hospitality, generously entertained the father i; 
and after the death of Mscsades, extended his be- 
npvolence to his son ; but the young prince, be- 
ing of an independent spirit, requested Medocus.: 
to grant him horses and soldiers, that he might 
attempt to regain the possession of his paternal: 
dominionsh 

He also sent to Xenophon, Medosades, a Thra— 
clan, who, understanding the Greek language, 
served him in the capacity of an ambassador*. 
The terms of the treaty were, that every soldier 
should have a cycicene (about eighteen shillings 
sterling,) the captains two cycicenes, and the 
generals four, of monthly pay. Their designs . 
being communicated to the army, the Grecian 
commanders with their troops set forward. for 
tbe camp of Seuthes. They arrived thereafter* 
sunset ; and about midnight the whole army was . 
in motion. It was in the middle of winter, and. 
a deep snow covered the ground.. The Thra- 
cians, clothed in skins of foxes, were sufficiently- 
prepared for this nocturnal expedition ; but the 
Greeks suffered much. The rapidity of their 
march, however, with the certain prospect of 
s^uccess, made the cold to be less felt. Chey 
burned, plundered, and destroyed, wherever 
they arrived; the ravages and destructionj iur 
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deed, of that bloody night, sufficiently represent 
the umform scene of cnielty, by which Seuthes, 
in a few weeks, compelled into sidimissioa the 
inhabitants of the territory between the Etixine 
and Propontis« This territory, however, which 
was the most valuable part of the dominions of 
his ^Uher, could not satisfy his ambition. In 
the space of two months he had extended his 
possessions several days march from, the sea* 
His numerous but unskilful enemies, fighting^ 
nngly, were successively subdued ; and the tribes 
whom he had vanquished increased the number 
and the strength of his army. The Odrysians 
flocked to his standard ; and the growing pros* 
perity of his foKune not seeming to require the 
support, inclined him to neglect the services of 
his Grecian auxiliaries. The ungrateful levity 
of the Thracian was encouraged to this act by 
the insinuation of a fugitive Greek, who strongs 
ly exhorted his master to de&aud his country- 
men of their pay, and to deliver himself from 
their importunities by dismissing them his ser- 
vice. Seuthes, however, was afraid to proceed 
BO far : he lost hb honour, without saving Ms 
money ; and the Grecian generals had soon aa 
opportunity to reproach him for his perfidy and 
ingratitudes They were called away to engage 
in a more honourable^^war, which the resentment 
of Artaxerxes against the presumfltion of the 
Spartans, for supporting the unfortunate rebellion 
of Cjrrus, had kindled. 

After the downfal of the Athenian greatness^ 
several circumstances contributed to render Per- 
sia an enemy to the Spartans. The sovereignty 
they possessed over all Greece, the conquests they ' 
had made on the^oasts of Asia^ the extent and 
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pre-eminence of their naval power, and^ abover 
all, their open participation in the rebellion of 
Cyrus, excited the resentment of the Persiai^ 
monarch- Their po^ver rendered them the ii4 
val, but their assistance of Cyrus made thenkr 
the enemy, of ArtaXerxes. He therefore re- 
solved to chastise their audacity, and comniu-> 
nicated his intentions to Tissaphemes, who wa&- 
sent to the possession of his hereditary province^ 
in Caria, and had all the property of Cynm- 
bestowed on him, for his I'ecent fidelity and 
services* 

He was also commanded to execute the ven- 
geance of the king upon the cities m Asia that 
belonged to the Spartan commonwealth. He 
therefore attacked, without any fonrialities df 
declaring war, the -Allans ; while the satrap 
Phamabazus entered into his views, and concur-^ 
red in all his measures. The ikcedsmoniaiv 
garrison, supported by the townsmen, resisted 
the enemy, and defended themselves with grea^ 
courage. They, however, sent to Lacedaemon, 
and earnestly solicited such «a reinforceifient of 
troops, as^ might enabie theria to repel the enemy^ 
and retain possession of their cities.- { 

The Spartan senate,* that they might not be 
wanting ia affording their allies every necessary^ 
assistance, levied without flday an army of five 
thousand PAoponnesian troops, and three hun- 
dred Athenian horsemen. Thimbron, the Spar- 
tan, obtained the command of tiiese forces, and , 
fcad orders^ as soon as he arrived m -fiolia^. to ' 
take the Greeks into his pay who had engaged 
in the expedition under Cyrus, ind were now 
"employed in the dishonourable service of an un- 
gratefi^l barhari^. The perfi^ and meanness. 
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^the conduct of Seuthes, who, though a princcy 
retained his original manners of a Thracian rob* 
ber, made the proposal of joining his forces to 
those of Thimbron, very agreedile to Xeno- 
phon* Six thousand men, therefore) who were the 
v^ierable remains of an iCrmy that had suffered 
80 many hardships and dangers, noiged them* 
selres under the standard oi Sparta. 

Thimbron opened the campaign against the 
lieutenant of Artaxerxes, and was at first sue* 
cessful. He took or regained the (owns of Per* 
gamus, Teuthrania, Haltsamia, Myrina, Cyme, 
and Grynium ; but the walls of Larissa, a strong- 
town in the Troas, defeated every effort for its 
^ reduction. Th^ vigilant garrison, . assisted by 
* the inhabitants of &e place, made a vigorous 
sally, repelled the besieging army, and Immed, 
OP otherwise destroyed their worics. The Greek 
troops, composed of a motley assembl^;e finom 
almost every Grecian community, could only be 
restrained from licentiousness by constant action 
and uninterrupted victory. Their mutinous spi- 
rit made them extremely foimidable not only to 
each other, but to the Greeks of Asia. Con^« 
plaint was therefore made to the Lacedemonian 
govemmeirt, of the rapScity of the troops, whose 
violence was ascribed to the weakness of the ge- 
neral. • 

In, consequence of these reppeserftations, Thim- 
bron vfas deprived of the command, and dis- 
graced, and the Spartans appointed Dercyllidas 
to be his successor. This man was possessed»of 
very fertUe resources, and without changing his 
principles could vary his conduct. He knew 
when to relax, and when to exact the obedienco 
of the sddierlk ^"^ ^^ ^^^^ ^qualifications of a 
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general, added the reputation of being the be&t 
engineer of his time. The machines of W3M^ 
which Dercyllidas. invented or improved, occa* 
sioned the reduction of LArissa in a little time s 
and such was the rapidity of his conquests, and 
the moderate use he nuide of victory, that the 
one recommended higa to the Spartan seoat^y 
while the other endeared him to die cdoniea of 
Asia. Their taxes were diminished ; thdr com- 
plaints heard with candour; and their 'differ- 
ences decided by him with the most impartiai 
justice. Disdaining the cruel and arbitrary con- 
duct of his predecessors, he imposed no oppres- 
sive exactions on the peaceful citizens and hus- 
bandqjen ; and that he might aot incommode 
and burden the subjects and allies of Sparta with ' 
the maintenance ot his troops, he marched into 
Bithynia, and there fixed his quarters for the 
winter, where the valour of Xenophon and his 
brave followers had lately spread the terror o^ 
the Grecian name* 

^Commissioners were sent early in the spring; 
Trom Sparta, to inspect the af&lrs of Asia, and, 
provided their observations concurred with the 
favourable testimonies they had already received, 
respecting the administr^on of Dercyllidas, the 
Lacedaemonian commonwealth empowered thexu 
to prolong his authority for another year. When 
the commissioners were amved at JLampsacus, 
where the army was then assembled, the)r as- 
sured the soldiers, that the Spartan republick en- • 
tettained as high a sense of their meritorious 
conduct during the last year, as they had seen 
reason to condemn their former behaviour. One 
of the captains informed them, that however 
great might be ij^t difference^ the presentf 
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tcfoip&ed with the former conduct of the troops, 
liie contrast between the two generals, Thimbron 

' and DercyUidasy was still more remarkable^ 
The Spartan commissioners then visited the 
neighbouring towns of .£oHs and Ionia, which 
they found in a most fiourtshing and happy con- 
ditioiK. 

Thougli Tissaphemds had conducted a nu* 
merous and powerful army into upper Asia, his 
indolence and dilatory conduct enabled the Gre- 
cian general to attempt other enterprise^. Am« 
bassadors had been sent to Sparta from the 
Greek colonies that inhabited the Thnsician Cher- 
sonesus, requesting the assistsmce of the Lace- 
daemonians against the barbarians of the adjoin- 
Sag territory, who greatly disturbed and injured 
them. The inactivity, therefore, of the Persian 
governor, afibrding: an opportunity to Dercylli- 
das, he marched his troops to the protection of 
those industrious ai^d distressed Greeks* The 
Chersoaesus was one of the most fertile and best 
cultivated territories of the ancient world. In 
its extent, which was little more than seven hun- 
dred square miles, it contained eleven rich and 
flourishing cities, and seveml commodious har- 
bours. Its situation, however, was such, tliat 
it joined the country of the fiercest tribes in 
Thrace, who failed not, on every occasion, to 
make inroads into this, otherwise happy tern* 
tory, and to plunder the possessions of the 
Gre<eks. 
Dercyllidas was sensible, that his troops could 

'' easily have repelled the incursions of those bar- 
barous hofdes: their villages and habitations 
might have been destroyed, a^d their 'countxy 
plvmdered and 1^1 waste ; but when the army. 
Vol. IV. H 
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bad been withdnrvm^ the barbari&ns would have 
i86ued from their secut^ retreats in the woods 
and mountains, and poUring down their- name* 
rous bands on the helpless Chersonefiey^th their 
native fury heightened by resentment, have 
coimniU^d still greater depredationi-' Dercyl- 
lidas, tlierefore, afforded those unhappy Greeks 
jnore useftil assistance, by employing not the 
valour but' the labour of the soldiers in their 
defence. Accordingly, he formed a wall of 
great strength across the isthmus that jdned the 
Chersonese to the Thracian territory. This waH* 
was commenced in the spiing, biit not finished 
until near autumn^ although the troops laboured 
incessantly, and were excited to action by the 
pronrise of gain from the wealthy inhabitants of 
tlie provllfcce. 

Dercyllidas had scarcdy returned frt)in this 
useful employment, when the conjoined fonces 
of the two Pfereian satrdps, Fhlirnabazus and 
Tissapherries, made their appearainSe nefeu* Ephe- 
sus- 'the Spartan commander immediately cbl^ 
lected the whole of his troops, th^ he might give 
the eiiemy battle. The ^European Creeks dis- 
played an eagerness and zeal for the engage- 
ment, worthy of themselves and thieir country ; 
but the Asiatics, whose miftds had been eiifee* 
bled and degenerated by along series of oppres- 
sion, perceiving the numerous and powerful ai^ 
my of Persia, with which they had to coiitend, 
^ere greatly intimidated, and betrayed symp^ 
toms of discontent. This panick might have 
proved fatal to the cause of Greece,- Ivad not the 
troops of Tissaphcmea felt the same fear which 
they had inspired. They recollected the bravery 
of the ten thousand Greeks yfho had accompa« . 
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niied Cyrus in his Persnan expedition ; Tisaapher* 
nes, therefore, was prevailed on mach i^nst 
the mind of Phamabazus, to propose a confer* 
ence ; and the irresolution of the Asiatick Greeks 
engaged Dercyllidas to accept the offer. An 
accommodation was thus concluded, in which it 
was agreed, that the Greek cities shoidd remain 
free ; that Dercyllidas should retire with his 
troops ; that the Lacedaemonian governors should 
leave the cities y and that this treaty should sub- 
sist until the king of Persia and the state of 
^>arta either disavowed or ratified it. • 

. The designs of Tissaphemes, however, in con- 
cluding this ti^aty, were only to gain time by 
antusing the enemy* The most solemn oaths 
and engagem^ts had long lost their iuHq^nce 
ever his treacherous disposition. He waited with 
impf&tience for the promised r^iQ£(9t:eineiits out 
erf Asia, that he ?night renew the war ; but what 
he most wished to receive was a large fleet, 
equipped and prepared in silence and secrecy by 
the Persian monarch in the Phenician ports. 
The Spartan senate, however, were apprised of - 
these extensive preparations by Herodas, a Syra- 
cusan ; who, animated by his love to Greece, 
betrayed the counsels of his Phenician master* 
No sooner were the Spartans certified of the 
dangers that threatened them, than they became 
indignant at the treacherous conduct of Tissa«> 
phemes, and the too easy credulity of their own 
general*. 

Th$ expedition of king Agis against the Elean 
territory, was the last exploit of his long and 
waiiike reign. In his dying moments, he ac? 

knowiedged Leotychides as his son, whose legi* 
tiroacy the levtfy or the guilt of ^is mother had 
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caused to be disputed^ But this lite rtco^ni^ 
tion was altogether ineffectual. The partisans 
of Agesilaus, who was the younger brother of 
Agis by the side of his father Archidamus,' were 
not satisfied with the avowal oif Agis, and there- 
fore contended against Leoty chides, whom they^ 
entirely supplanted, and Agesilaiw became king 
of Sparta. 

Under a dimmutive and ignoble form Agesi- 
laus concealed the most shining and noble qua^ 
lities, a vigorpus and fervid: miftd, a 'manlf ele-' 
vation of character, and a generous ambition. 
'* These great endowments, adorned by the milder 
jadi^c^ of candour) modesty, condescension, 
and almost unlimited complaisance for hiS' 
friends, attracted and preserved the notice and* 
esteem of some of the most respectable persons:, 
in Sparta. None, however, was more attached 
by affection to Agesilaus than I-.ysander, who 
as his own ambitious designs and hopes of gtan- 
deur had been blasted by the jealousy and resent- 
ment excited against his conduct, with like mag-. 
nanimity endeavoured only to aggrandize his* 
friend. The eloquence and ability of Lysandep- 
employed in behalf of Agesilaus were success-, 
fill ; but had he made use of the same powers^ 
for himself) they would have availed nothing. Ife 
was, therefore, principally by the intrigues and 
the influence of Lysander, that his favourite was 
declared successor to the vacant throne. By the 
same means, also, about two years afterwards, 
he was elected commander in chief of the Greek 
armies in Asia ; an office less splendid, but of^ 
more weight and authority than king of Sparta. 
- During, the intervals of these successive ho^ 
nours^ a deep and dangerous conspiracy vtosi 
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fiaf&lied against the existing governments, and 
in 'the suppression of whidh Agesilaus proved 
Ihs vigilant attention in the service of the repub* 
fick. Cinadon, a youth of gix*at personal strength 
SAd agility, and remarkable for his courage and 
ambition, was descended from»an obscure fa- 
mily; and finding himself excluded from all 
share in the administration, by the undue parti* 
ality of the government of his cduntiy to the 
principles of aristocracy, he formed the rcsolu. 
tion of destroying some of the most respectable 
iamilies in Sparta, and of estaMishing a milder 
and more eqfual dynasty. His designs were com- 
municated to men'^of his own, and of an in- 
fcfrior condition. He arraigned the arrogance 
and cruelty of particular senators ; and he en- 
deavoured to animate his hearers to the enter- 
prise, by setting before them the strength and 
niombcrsof their own party, and -the compara- 
tive weakness of the ^nemy, who might be taken 
unarnied, and cut off by surprise. 

In the mean time* Agesilaus performed the 
accuston^ed vows and sacrifices for the safety of 
the republick. The priest, probably from some 
collusion or intimation given, ha\ing examined 
the entrails, said, that the appearance foreboded 
a dreadful and concealed danger. A second- 
victim was sacrificed, when the same unfavour- 
able symptoms still appeared; but when the 
third sacrifice was examined, the priest exclaim- 
ed, *' We seemy O Agesilaus ! to be in the midst 
of bur enemies.*' Soon after this, Cinadon was 
denounced to the magistrates as a pei-son guilty 
of treasonable designs. His accuser said, that 
Cinadon, having attempted to render him an ac- 
complice, of hb crimes, desired him to number 
H2.. 
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in the gFQ^t square of the city, all the SpartaiuT 
whom he saw in thai spacious resort* He ac^ 
cordingly counted the kiBg>. the ephori, the sena*^ 
tors, and about forty other Spartans ; and then. 
asked Cinadcm hi^ niotives for requiring him to 
perform that seemingly useless trouble^ ^^ He- 
cause," replied he, ^I reckon the Spartans to 
be enemies, and all the^ rest, whose great num- 
bers, you behold in the market place, to be 
friends. Nor does this proportion, said he, ap«. 
ply only to Sparta; in the adjacent territoiyy 
we shall have one eneiny in every house, the 
inaster, but all the rest . will be our partisans." 
Cipadon then informed hijp^ 0?at th^ gres^esl 
part of the conspirators, having been traintd to 
wsur, had arms in their hands, and as for. the rest 
that should join then^ the shops of the annourn 
er!^ the tools of the artificers that wrought ia 
wood, stone, and metal, and the instruments <>f 
agriculture, 'would supply them with wes^ptm^, 
sufficient for attacking unarmed men. 
' The. Spartan xnagistrates were roused into 
activity, by the alarming intelligence .they had 
received*. Not knowing, however, ih^ extent ofi 
his resources, or the number of- hia; associates, 
they deemed it imprudent to apprehend Cinadon 
in th^ city. . Having experienced his readiness 
and valour to engage in difficult and dangerous 
enterprises, they desired him to go to Aulon, to 
seize and bring to Sparta (;ert^n daring violators 
of the puji)lick peace and of ttie laws of the repubr 
lick;, amongst whonxwas a beautiful young won 
man, who corrupted the manners both of young 
9nd old. The government prepared waggons, 
and every thing necessaiy for conducting the 
priso»Qr§ to Sparta j and the senate appointed ^ 
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krge body of cavalfjr, to accompany Chiadoil im 
Ihis expedition, who did not in the least suspect 
that these horsesneo had received orders to ap« 
prebend himsalf* No sooner however, had they 
proceeded to a suftident distance fh>m the city^ 
than Cinadon was taken ioio custody, and com-* 
peUed by the terror of immediate death to de- 
lumnce his accomplices. Their names being 
made known to thte senate, they were secured, and 
the principal of them were scoun^ed throug;h the 
city, gored with bistnimeats, of cruelty) andtheot 
put tOL desitb*. 

Whilst the r4sh enterprise of Cinadon filled 
the mtinds of men with alarm, the Spartans re- 
ceived the unwelcome intelligence of the formi<4 
dahle preparations made by the Persian monarch ;- 
and Lysander engaged them to employ the great 
and solid, but as yet unknown abilities of 
their young and warlike prince, against ^*q9*' 
lihe power of Artaxerxes.. Agesiiaus- was 
the first Grecian^ king, since the time of Aga*. 
memnon, who led the united forces., of his coun« 
tiy against Asia* But his. expedition, though 
not less important than the actions of the sons of 
Atreus, is nevertheless much inferior in renown. 
The conquests of Agesilaus surpassed in misfor- 
tunes the tragical occurrences before Troy^ 
Greece suffered extremely under both expedi* 
tions,. but the rictories of Lysander were more 
fatal to his country, than the subversion and 
destruction of the kingdom of Priam* 

Three thousand Lacedemonian freedmen^ 
and a body of foreign troops, chiefly collected 
from ,tlie confederate cities in Peloponnesus, ac*« 
Qompanied Agesilaus into Asia. Ever sincQ 
^ ir/^^ulat: ^d iniprudent copdnct of Agi9^ 
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in title expeditioEi againdt Ai^as, the Spartanf 
Kings hstd been always attended m the field hy 
ten deputies^ whose concurrence was neceJ^sarji^ 
m all pfublick. measures. Ageralaus, • howeveiv 
demanded^ that instead of ten, he ntight be Bl-e 
lowed thirty counsellors. By this ar^ poiiey, 
he augmented the number, but lessened the im- 
portahce of the Spartan senators. As each per« 
ion. found he possessed less weight and infiuenee 
in the council, the members w^re less desirous 
of the honour of their body ; and, therefore^ 
were more ea§ily swayed and governed by th^ 
win of the king* 

' Lysander, whose mime in Asia was ten»ibie to 
some,' and illustrious to others, was treated for 
some time with more honour than Agesilaus«^ 
The. rest of his colleagues became uneasy at the 
respect paid to one of their own body, in pi-efe^ 
rence to the rest ; and considered themselves as 
degraded from being counsellors of the king, 
into officers, or servants of Lysandef . iThey 
made known their grievances to Agesilatas, who 
ayailed himsdif of their complaints, to humble 
the arrogiance of a tivalj that had been the chief 
author and promoter of his present «gr^'fness. 
He thwarted the meastires of Lysander, denied 
his requests, and employed him in offices dero- 
gatory to his dignity. By these means, he ren- . 
dered him Contemptible in the eyes of th6Se who 
had ftftmtrly feared hitn. 

This ungenerous ti^atment of a benefactor, 
and the ambitious^ views of Lysander himself, 
which were able to excite in an ^therwi6^ . virtu* 
oiis trtind,' the blackest ingratitude, piwe that 
no true friendship is capable of existing long be* 
tweea two getwis animated by a love of poweiw- 
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After an dpen rupture^ wMch endcfd id a pretend- 
ed reccmcitiationy Lysander was appointed am- 
bassador to the allies of Sparta near the Helles- 
pont- Tills office he performed with g^^at dili- 
gence and integrity, and persuaded Mithridates, 
a Persian, at variance .with Phamabazus, to re- 
Tolt with a body of troops and join Agesilaus* 
But still finding the king ill affected towards 
him, .he returned disgracefully to Sparta, enrag- 
ed at his disappcHntment, and vowing revenge 
for the indignities and insults offered him by a 
man whom he had always served with fidelity^ 
and whose ingratitude was more intolei^bie than 
the injustice of all his enemies together. 

AgesUaus appointed Ephesus to be the heaid« 
quarters of his troops s the central situaticHi of 
which, rendered it the most convenient rendez- 
vous ioT the recruits that flocked to his standard 
from every part of the coast ; and this station 
enabled him to conceal from the enemy whicit 
of their provinces he proposed to invade* Tis- 
saphemes sent a messenger thither to demand of 
Agesilaus the reason.' of those vast preparations. 
Agesilaus made answer, that the Asiatick Greeks 
might enjoy the same freedom as their Euix)- 
pean brethren. The messengers from Tissa* 
phernes said, that the colonies should enjoy their 
ancient fi*eedom and independence* Artaxerxes^ 
they declared, had no hosUle intentions against 
cither the Greeks in Asia, or Europe ; and the 
treaty that had been concluded between Tissa-i 
phernes andt Dercyllidas, might be expected- 
shortly from Suza, ratified and confirmed by 
the Persian monarch. Until a firm and lasting 
peace should take place between Artaxerxes wd 
the Gr^el^S) Tissaphemts^ tbei^fore^ earnestly 
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sequested, th&t the truce might be contisued c^ 
both sides, and he was ready . to confirm k> 
in whatever manner Agesilaus thought proper. 

The Spartan king remembering Che. fonner 
per&dy of the satrap, and judging tha;t his. pre- 
sent and future actions would be similar to those 
the Greeks had already experienced, franUy 
Gon^ssed his suspicions of treachery. Being un« 
willing, however, to embroil his country in aiu 
unnecessary war, when peace might be obtained^ 
he dispatched Oercyllidas and two other Spar- 
tans, to renew the kte engagement with Tissa- 
phemes. The perfidious Persian again swore to 
the fidelity of die.ehgagemcsnty. and broke the 
sc^emn ties for tlie last thriei When he had re- 
ceived the reinforcements, which he had tsQ loogi 
expected, Tissaphemea.gave.ardenBwfto Ageailau^^ 
to quit £ph^siis» and evasciiate dbe Asiatick coast r 
and if he refused to comply wkh .thpse demands^ 
the satrap threatened to.einploy the whole weight, 
of the Persian arms in enforcing obedience. Tho 
fiiends of the Spartan general were aknned at 
this unexpected command;, but the pnadent or 
pious Agesilaus>3eemed more cheerful than usual}, 
and observed that he rejoiced to commence a 
war under sUch favourable auspices, in i^^^^^^ 
the -g^ods woukl undoubtedly, revenge . their owiK- 
cause, and punish the treachery of Tissaphemes*: 

In the mean time, the Sparta general prepare 
ed to encounter the insidious arts of the Persian^ 
with- equals but more innocent; address. . Cada 
was^ the favourite ^residence • of- Tissapheme^ 
T^hich he had beautified and adorned by many, 
voluptuous parks and palaces, and strengthened' 
with a fortress, in widch wa^ depk>8ited all his. 
iscealtb* Agesils^v^ indusUiQU^ly jprops^ted a 
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ffSpQKtj ihat he mteoded to march into thid pro* 
ywaccf to plunder and . lay waste the "posses* 
^ons of Tissaphemes* In order tq render this 
report nmfe credible, he gare cdmmands to the 
-jnferYening cities to'sieiid the roads, to iiimish 
prbvisioKii for the soklters, and to prepare every 
thing necessary foi* fedtitating the march of the 
ixrecian artny*.: 

From tiiese oircutnstances, Tissaphemes doubt^ 
ed not that Caria was the intended object of the 
Spartan's expedition. . To this opinioa he was 
sdil farther inclined, by considering that the pvo* 
•Tince of Caria was mountaiiK>U8) and therefor^ 
•ea:valry,' with which the Greeks were ill provid* 
ed, could hed little or no service. He there- 
upon ordered his own body of horse to march 
to. the plains of Meander, and there encamp, 
that diey ii%ht intercept the passage of the eive- 
my ; hot* Agesll&ius having left & garrison of suf- 
ficient strength, in :Ephesus, quitted ^at city, 
aid tutniftg ttorth towards the government of 
Phamabazus, advanced by rapid marches^ into 
Wiry^a, the rich plunder of which district well 
repaid the labour and fisttigue of the tix)ops* 
"When Tissaphemes understood whither th6 
Spattan geneml had direfcted his course, he was 
^tnwilhng to weaken his army by attempting the 
Itt&tf of the provttice' of Phamabazus; and 
therefore remaini^ tciactive on the fruitful banks 
of the Meander) ^ttll ex|»eGting that the Greeks 
Wonld m&reh fh>ni Ephesu^ and attack Catia; 
iDurittg the greatest part of the summer, Phry- 
^ was J)Iundered* by Agesilaus. In several 
ttjgageliients the barbarians wercf routed, and 
fining, Sit length, that resistance was vain and 
• Jneffectu^y they desisted from defending their 
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country. The Greeks were not arcfii Tm rtnnwect 
in their retreat, but were permitted to r e tui i i 
kden with spoil to £|^esus. 

The meanest sddier in the Gredan service 
did not endure more labour nor fetigue, during^ 
the Phrygian expedition, than AgesiJaus* lie 
was not distinguishi^ by his dress, hisfaod, nor 
his accommodations, by day or iiight, from soay 
a£ his men. The ihacdre season of the year -was 
most diligently and usefully employed in mak*^ 
ing preparations for the next campaign. £lph^ 
fius and the neighbouring towns glowed with 
^be ardour of providing shields, spears,, swords, 
and helmets ; tind the Phryg^ wealth was .em^- 
ployed in hastening the hand of induatiy. Age»- 
siiaas exempted the opulent citizens from the 
service of the ensuing campaign, provided thej 
fuiTiished a horseman prop^ly. equipped, to per- 
forin their duty.; and he eticour^B^d the ^lha- 
jbitants of the ; cauntry, by great rewards, to 
■f /orm their best hor^s to the discipline of the 
field. • . ' 

. The martiisd amtLsemeiits, Which fermed the 
truest image and the best school of War, were 
the exerci^ of the veteran soldiei^ and *of 
the new levies within the walls of Ephesa& 
Qften did the Spartan king condescend to 4i9r 
pute with the soldiets of Im army thfe pil;50 pf 
valour or dextetity. His popular and obliging 
manners gained the affections of. his. troop?; 
while the superiority of his talents cominaaded 
their respect and wilting obedience. They vied 
with one another in loyalty to their prince, and 
in gratitude to the. gods. " What then," says 
Xenophou, a soldier, a philosopher,' and, a man 
<A jMcty, " might not be expected from troops 
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that delighted in the exercise of war, respected 
their general, and reverenced the gods ?" 

The expectation of Xenophon vras fully gra- 
tified in the success of the next campaign* In 
Ihe Lacedaemonian republick, the revolutions of 
office were annual. Accordingly, the Spartans 
sent, early in the spnng, the commission of thirty 
counsellors, to 'supply 3ie place of Lysander and 
his coUeagi^s. The various departments of mi* 
Titary command "were distributed among *the 
members of this new council whom Agesilaus 
deemed most deserving. The superior abilities 
of Herippidas recommended him to the Spar- 
fan ; and he was intrusted with the veteran ar- 
my that served under Cyrus, in his expedition 
against the Persian monarch. The cavalry were 
committed to the care of Xenpphon. The new 
levies, raised in the Asiatick territory, were com- 
manded by Mygdo ; and the Lacedaemonian 
freedmen, by Scythes. The general reserved 
for himself, as his own peculiar care, the whole 
of the fiEuthful and warlike body of Peloponne- 
sian allies^ the flower of their youth. 

That he might create in the minds of his sol- 
diers a contempt for the effeminacy of their ene- 
mies, he ordered the Phrygian prisoners to be 
brought forth naked, and exposed for sale. Their 
habits were soon purchased; but as. for them- 
selves, the Greeks considered them of no va- 
lue whatever. They viewed with contempt* the 
delicate whiteness of their skins, their flaccid 
muscles,- their awjcward motions, their shape- 
less forms, and unwieldy corpulence. Ah ene- 
my of this kind they regarded as little superior 
to an «rifty of women. Agesilaus, pointing to 
the Phrygians, said to the Greciaik soldkrs. 
Vol. IV. I % 
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** See there agaimt whom v>e fight ;" and sho^dng^ 
them their rich spoils, ^^ and therefor what wefig^t.'* 

When the season approached for taking* the 
field, the Spartan commander declared that lie 
should no longer be satisfied with, ravaging- the 
extremities, but was determined to enter Lydia, 
and attack the centre of the Pereian dominions. 
Tissaphemes however, still remembering the 
first stratagem of Agesilaus, again conducted 
his troops to the banks of the Meander, and re- 
inforced with the flower of his army the several 
garrisons in Caria; but the satrap was greatly 
disappointed in supposing that Caria was th^ 
main object of approaching hostilities* The 
Spartan general was too able a warrior to re- 
peat the same game : he therefore on this occa7 
sion, carried into execution the design he had 
publickly avowed ; and marched his troops into 
the interior of Lydia, advanced towards the 
royal city of Sardas, and ravaged the whole ad- 
joining territory without encountering any oppo- 
sition. He had already acquired much booty, 
and shaken the fidelity of the Lydians, beforf 
Tissaphemes, apprised of his real intentions, 
could hasten to the relief of the country. The 
Spartan general, knowing that the infantiy of 
the satrap had not had time to arrive, resolved 
to give battle to the Persian troops before the 
whole of the forces should be assembled ; andt 
after several successful skirmishes, the Persians ' 
were defeated in a general engagement, on the 
banks of the river Pactolus. The camp of the 
enemy was surrounded and taken, in which, 
besides other riches, he found seventy talents of 
silver. 

After this battle, the Greeks were at liberty 
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to plunder and Ta^^^c the whole country as they 
thought proper. Tissaphemes, the perfidious 
and unrelenting foe of the Grecians, suspecting 
the event of the engagement, had taken the op* 
portunity of throwing himself, with a consider- 
able body of troops, within the strong walls of 
Sardis* Here his cowardice prompted him to 
Teside, and be displayed the inglorious pride of 
pomp and luxury, while his master's valuable 
provinces were suffering under the despoiling 
hand of a victorious invader* The time of his 
punishment was, however, ^t approaching : his 
whole Hfe had been uniformly wicked and dis- 
graceful ; but his last action had brought disho* 
nour on the arms of Artaxerxes, and rendered 
the whole country an easy prey to the hostile in* 
Taders. The king therefore cancelled, by one 
stroke of royal ingratitude, the merit and ser* 
vices of innumerable perfidies and cruelties, com- 
mitted in order to promote the interests of the 
Peraan monarch* Tithraustes was sent from 
Suza, to seize this -powerful satrap; fearing, 
however, that he might become a very danger* 
oas enemy, Artaxerxes gave orders that he 
should act with wariness and caution in this 
enterprise* Accordingly, Tithraustes requested 
Tissapherhes to confer with him on the plan of 
operations intended to be pursued in the next 
campaign* The obnoxious satrap, not suspect* 
ing the design formed against him, attended 
without a sufficient guard, and was seized, and 
his head struck off by the commands of the 
king. 

Tithraustes had come from Babylon, escorted 
by a nomerous and powerful body of cavalry, 
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and was appointed, by the royal mandate, go^ 
vpmor of the provinces of Asia minor, and 
commander of the armies employed against the 
Greeks. Having removed the only rival who 
had interest or ability to oppose the iexecution of 
his commission, he sent an embassy to ^he Sp^- 
ton general ; and, that he might induce Agesi- 
laus to enter into his views, he made liim some 
very considerable presents. The ministers of Ti- 
thraustes represented^ that the author of the war» 
and of the differences that subsisted . betweiai 
Greece and Persia, having beet) . removed*, thcare 
was nothing to oppose m accommodation ^IW^eoi 
the two countries. : Tfie Persian nx)ixu*db>^i^y 
feaid, consented that (he A^iajttck icities ^hoiddeit^ 
joy their liberty, provided they paid. their cu8-« 
tomaiy tribute to the kmgv aiMl AgesUaus^ wMi 
his troops, returned inh> Greece, i The GreeiaA 
commander replied, that . the aJtemative. bC fxme 
or war depencfed not on himself, but^oft the.de* 
termination of the assembly and senate of ^lar- 
ta ; that the Greeks considered it as. more hshs 
nourable and glo^ous to take spbils from their 
enemies, than to receive presents from them ^ 
and that he could not withdraw his anny &omk 
thcM^st, without recaving the express command 
of the republick. 

: The artful satrap, perceiving the impossibiltty 
of interrupting, determined at. least. ^o divert 
the course of hostilities. Heknew perfectly welt 
the use of money as an instrument of negocia^ 
tioti. The tranquillity of the .p^^cbs^nder 
his government was therefore purchased with! a. 
very large sum ; and' Agesilaus, considering it 
a9 a matter pf little- itnportance what part of the 
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dbminions of Persia was invaded, remoTed his 
forces out of Lydia, and marched agun into 
Phrygia, the prOTihce of Phamabazus. 

Whilst the Spartan genera] was pursuing his 
journey northwards, he received a letter from 
the magistrates of Lacedaemon, testifying their 
grateful acknowledgments and admiration of 
his conduct. The term of his command was 
also prolonged, and the care of a numerous {!eet 
that had sailed from Greece two years before, in 
order to co-operate against the common enemy« 
was intrusted to him. This fleet, consisting of 
ninety gallies, was commanded by Pharax ; and 
had, during the glorious victories of Agesilaus, 
performed very signal and meritorious services. 
Artaxentes still carried on those naval prepara- 
tions which had first alartned Greece. Nume- 
rous and powerful squadrons were equipped in 
the several pbrts of Phoenicia and Cilicia, and 
otlier maritime provinces, so that the Persian 
Beet wacs much superior, in point of strength, to 
die whole naval armament oT Greece : but the 
vigilant and active Pharax prevented the union 
of those squadrons. The rebellipus viceroy of 
Eg5T>t afforded every necessary for his fleet ; and 
an alliance had been entered into between Spar- 
ta and him. Cyprus, Rhodes, and the several 
ports of the Grecian 'cities in the Carian Cher- 
sonesus, were frieridly and open to his cruisers. 
The Grecian admiral avatted himself of these 
opporttmities off annoying the enemy. The hos- 
tile shores were strictly guarded r he divided or 
combined his armament according as, the exi- 
gency of affairs seemed to require ; and he not 
only preVeiited" the ^ntmf from mtiking a de- 
scent on the Pieloponnesian coast, but even dc^ 
12 
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terred their ships from navigating the AshiliGk 

«eas. 

Sparta, however, had no sooner conferred this 
great and unprecedented honour on Agesilausy 
in which the command of the armies by sea and 
land was confided to him, than, unmindful of the 
services and activity of Pharax, he removed that 
very deserving officer from the office of admiral^ 
and substituted in his place Pisander, who was 
one of his near relati(His. This man was indeed 
possessed of the ambitious valour and manly- 
firmness characteristick of the Spartans ; but was 
wholly deficient in the experience and abilities^ 
requisite for the discharge of so important a 
trust.. 

Age^laus still continued in Phrygia, ravaging 
and desolating the province of Pharnabazus, and 
obliging the satrap, who was unable to oppose 
tiie irresistible force of the Grecian army, to fly 
from post to post, and at length successively to 
quit every part of his valuable province* The 
camp of Pharnabazus was surrounded and forced 
by a detachment of troops sent under the com« 
mand of Spi^rtdates, and a very valuable booty 
found in it* The fsime of these victories and 
exploits procured great respect for the Grecian 
troops, and inspirit^ the neighboaring countries 
with terror. Cotys, or Corylas, the king of 
Paphlagonia, who disdained the alliance of the 
Persian monarch, humbly requested that the 
native valour of his numerous and invincible 
cavalry might be incorporated with the Grecian 
troops. 

Pharnabazus seeing his province ravaged and. 
laid desolate, and unable to resist the depreda* 
tions of the enemy^ detnanded an interview with 
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A^^esUauil. Accordinglj, the place and tiine 
being appointed, the Spartan general arrived 
first, and sat himself down under a tree, in ex- 
pectation of the satrap. When Pharaabazus ap- 
peared, bis peopk spread for him rich carpets 
of varidua colours, and magnificent cushions oa 
wbich to recline ; but, perceiving that the Spar- 
tan general sat only on the ground, the sati-ap 
g^rew ashamed of his effeminacy, and refused the 
splendid seat that had been prepaid for him. 

Phamabazus then observed, that during the 
Peloponnesian war he had assisted tlie Lacedae- 
monians to the utmost of his power ; that he 
was surprised the Greeks should attack his pro- 
vince, bum and destroy the towns and villages^ 
and ravage the whole country ; but that, if it 
was their custom to treat friends and benefactora 
in this manner, he knew not why they should 
make any professions of honour and virtue, when 
it was plain they distinguished not in their ac- 
tions, what was just and equitable, from that 
which was obviously the reverse. These com- 
plaints, which were not without foundation^ 
were urged in a modest and pathetick manner* 
Agesilaus, in reply, told him, that if he would 
declare himself independent, and prefer the 
friendship and alliance of the Greeks to the 
servitude of the Persian monarch, they would 
defend his possessions, and secure to him the en- 
joyment of his liberty. Phamabazus observed^ 
that without a breach of fidelity, and the most 
treacherous behaviour, he could not quit the ser- 
vice of tlie Persian monarch, unless the king 
. should give him some very powerful reason for 
acting thus. To Uiis Agesilaus rejoined, that 
these noble sentiments made him still more de- 
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sirous of the friendship and alliance of Pfiama*- 
bazus; but since the ssitrap could not grant 
them without suffering dishonour, the Cxreeks 
should be withdrawn from his government, and- 
not rettim into: his province so long as they could 
subsist any where else. 

Deputies were sent from the inferior. satraps^ 
of the Persian monarch, soliciting the favour of 
the Spartan general, in the expectation that the. 
unknown dominion of Greece would be Toore 
tolerable and lighter than the oppressive yoke 
6f Persia, which they had long experienced to- 
be rigorous and severe* The deceitful Ariaeus,, 
Who had shared the guilt but not the punish* 
ment of Cyrus, could never be reconciled to Ar- 
taxerxes, against whom he had otice rebelled* 
The situation he had ibrmeriy held, and the. 
wealth which he possessed, gave him great and 
Unlimitfed influence over the numerous barba- 
i^s that followed the standard of Cyrus, -and 
who were so much discontented with the oppres- 
sions under which they sulFered, that the flame 
df revolt might again be easily kindled. 

All Asia minor was now in commotion. 
Egypt, under the discontented and fectious Ne- 
phres, had already rebelled ;^ and, in short. Age- 
silaus, at the head of about twenty thousand 
Greeks, and an almost innumerable body^ of 
barbarian allies, might very naturally expect to 
^ake, if hot overturn, the throne of Artaxerxes. 
He certainly did form the design of attacking 
the Persian monarch in the centre of his domi- 
nions, that he might disturb the tranquillity' and 
repose he enjoyed at Ecbatana and Suza. In 
this he ^as probably encouraged by the experi-. 
exice of Xenophbn, his; friend and admirer, who. 
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was the cotnpamon of his arms and the partaker 
of his glory. 

It is probable that, had this enterprise been 

undertaken, the success, however splendid, would 

not have been followed by any sofid advantages ; 

since Sparta formed too narrow and feeble a 

bi^is on which to support such a weight of con* 

quest* But this design proved abortive by means 

of iiUelligence, equally unexpected and distress* 

fiili that arrived from Greece. Tkhraustes, see* 

teg the tendency of the victories gained by the 

Spartan general) and desirous of preventing 

their effects, determined, with . the approbadon 

of Artaxerxes, to endeavour to csorrupt wkh 

ffM. the Grecian coundls ; being 'well aware, 

uat the pride and oppression of Spurta towards 

thur msighbours and allies, ever since they had 

become the masters and arbitrators of Greeted 

had universally disgusted the other states, and 

excited a discontent) which was ready, on tiie 

first oof^sioiH to. break out into rebellion. 

. The unsuspecting confidence, df Pisander, tlie 

newly created admiral of the Spartans, left the 

Cretan and ^£gean seas, very, camlessly guarded.* 

This neglect was notunperceivedby.Tithraustes, 

who dbpatched Timocrates, - a Rhodian, into 

Greece* a perscoi. well qualified by bribes and 

sddress to gain over .to his party the discontent* 

ed and factious of the Grecian peoplfe, that were 

the enemies of Sparta* Timocratesi carried with 

him.no kssasum than fifty talentsr (about nine 

thousand pounds sterling}? M^ch:suin he disitri* 

buted amongst the. aedkious citizens of Argos* 

Corinth, sjkL Thebes* The tyranny of Sparta 

not only. resounded through the several commu* 

m^of which i^^ae i^9l declfttmers w:ere mem* 
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bers, but was soon heard in every other Grecian 
state* It was represented that the injustice, the 
cruelty, and the immeasurable ambition of Spar- 
ta, had induced that haughty republick to make 
the slaves soldiers, that she might thereby make 
her allies slaves. The invasion and destructioii 
of the Elean territory, sacred to the gods, was 
arraigned in terms of the greatest reproach. It 
was intimated, that every other Grecian com- 
munity must expect the same fate, unless they 
prepared, whilst it was in their power, to resist 
the oppression of the Lacedaemonian republick ; 
for that the conquests of Sparta in Asia were 
pursued with no other view than that of lulling 
the security of Greece, and thereby enslaving 
more effectually the whole nation. 

Sparta, it must be confessed, had, since the 
subversion of the Athenian greatness, rendered 
herself equally odious to those who had been 
her friends and her foes. The Corinthians, Ar^ 
cadians, and Acheans, who had been the Mth' 
fill and powerful allies of Sparta, complained 
with no less warmth than justice, that, after 
partaking the toils and dangers of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, they had been crtielly debarred from 
participating in the advantages that resulted 
from victory. The communities which, after 
the power of Sparta began to appear superior 
to that of Athens, had revolted from their alle- 
giance to the latter state, complained that their 
blood and their treasures had been spent in vain. 
Freedom and independence had been the sole 
object of their desires, and for them they had 
bravely contended in all the vicissitudes of the 
fortune of war ; but their valour had been re- 
warded by the yoke of Sparta, a still more op* 
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pressive and intoIeraUe semtude than what 
they had before experienced* Argos had for a 
ha^ time been the enemy, and Thebes now as- 
pired to the rivalship of the Lacedaemonian re« 
publick ; but Athens, more than all the rest, at- 
tempted to rid herself entirely of the Laceds- 
monian influence ; and the Athenians, animated . 
by the patriotism and virtues of ThrasybuluS} 
who had delivered his country from the tyran- 
nical oppression of aristocracy, longed for no-» 
thing more earnestly, than :that they might em* 
ploy the moments of returning strength in the 
pursuit of glory and of revenge on that state 
which had reduced them to subjection* 

The corruption of those morbid humours* 
which, if left to themselves, would in a 'little 
time have fermented and become dangerous, was 
easily hastened by the mercenary emissaries of 
Tithraustes* Sparta, too, employing her arma 
in tlie conquest and subjugation of foreign do- 
minion, seemed favourable for being assaulted 
by the neighbouring and hostile repubUcks. The 
Thebans had not, for some time, di^^ised the 
sentiments by which they were actuated ; and 
their conduct sufficiently betrayed their hostile 
intentions against the Spartan commonwealth. 
The assistance necessary towards carrying on" 
the war in Asia, they had not only absolutely re- 
fused ; but even^when Agesilaus had occasion 
to pass through their territory in his way to the 
east, they treated him with great disrespect and 
indignity. 

But how numerous and great soever were the 
causes, that occasioned a rupture among the 
cgmmunities of Greece, the strength find power 
of Sparta were so well known, and the valour 
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of Agesilaiis wa& so renowned^ thai Hone oftfio 
Grecian statefe^ inimical to the interests of Lace-^^ 
daemon, had the courage openly to declare WIsisC 
After various, but secret conferences, it Was de^ 
termined to attack' the Spartans by nieans o^ 
thehr ^thRil allies the Phocians. They per— 
asiaded a fierce and inisolent people, that inha- 
Intsed a territory in the neighbourhood of Phocifi^ 
to levy contributions from a district ' to whichi 
they could have no just pretensions. This coun- 
try had been the subject of mucli'alteitfation, and 
occasioned rtkSihy disputes Between the Thebans 
and Phocians. The latter people, however, took 
up arms in consequence of this late aggression ; 
and resolved to revenge the injury done them ; 
wMlst the Thebans, on the contrary, pr^ared to' 
abet the injustice of the Locrians. It was ex- •* 
pected, and the expecfition was gratified, that 
the Spartan commonwealth trould soon intei'- 
fere in a matter, which so nearly concerned the 
interests of her faithful allifes of Phocis. 

The Locrians applied to Thebes for assistance, 
which- was readily granted them ; and the Pho- 
cians addressed themselves to Sparta, acknow- 
ledging they were the aggressors, but declared 
that they had been obliged to have recourse to 
arms for the defence of their territories. The 
irascible pride oi Sparta, always ready to in- 
flict the greatest severities for the most trivial 
offences, was inflamed by the supposed injury 
their allies had suffered, and thus conspired with ' 
the sanguine expectaticms of the Thebans. Ly-- 
sander, though now an old man, grew extremely 
uneasy at the inactivity of his life ; the Thebans- 
also had become obnoxious to him, because they 
had assisted Athens in shaking off the yoke of 
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^e thirty tyrants ; and therefore, he persuaded 
the ephori and senate, once more to intrust him 
with the command of an army. 

As soon as Lysander had prevailed in his re« 
quest, he began to make preparations for com- 
mencing hostilities; and having assembled the 
Maleans, Heracleans, and other northera con- 
federates of Sparta, he put himself at the head 
of a powerful body of tixwps, and penetrated 
into the Theban territories, whilst Pausanias, 
the Spartan king, with six thousand Peloponne- 
sians, co-operated with this experienced com- 
mander, and attacked Bceotia, on the side of Ci- 
thron. Lysander having reduced several towns 
in the territory of Thebes, proposed to march 
against Haliartus, and sending notice to Pausa- 
nias of his intentions, desired him to hasten thi« 
ther with his troops. The unfortunate messen- 
ger, however, was intercepted, and the letter, in 
which Lysander had signified his purpose, and 
appointed the time and place of rendezvous, was 
carried to Sparta* 

When this^ useful intelligence was made known 
to the Thebans, there arrived in their city a large 
reinforcement of Athenian troops, whom, though 
their own capital was defenceless and without 
walls, Thrasybulus had persuaded to brave the 
resentment of Sparta. To these auxiliaries, the . 
Thebans intrusted the defence of their city, their 
vives, their children, and their dearest interests ; 
and the warlike youth of Thebes, and all those 
of a military age assembled, and marched to 
Haliartus, a space of fifteen miles, during the 
Bight. No sooner did they arrive at that city, 
than the inhabitants, supposing they had been 
tsnemies, were filled with the greatest consteraa- 
Vol. IV. K 
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tion ; ^Rfr^igp they understood who they ^werqi 
and the object of this nocturnal expedition, they 
were still more deeply aflfected. The Xhebaas 
■endeavoured to dissipate the fears, ^d excijte tbe 
hopes of their friends, by representing that they 
should not only be able to save the to^^m from 
falling into the hands of the enemy, but obtain 
a great and signal victory over the S{>aitaii 
troops. 

Lysander arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Haliartus the same night; but, though at the 
approach of day heard .nothing of Pausanias, 
his troops being flushed with recent victory, and 
disdaining to depend on the tardy oiotioos of 
their auxiliaries, he was induced to tnake an aa- 
sajilt upon the town. Accordingly, he drew^ up 
his forces, and perceiving the walls and battle^ 
ments to be unguarded, he entertained g:reat 
hopes of success. Before, however, my breach 
was made, the gates were suddenly thrown 
open, and the Thebans and Haliartians issued 
out in order of battle, and with iri^^stible fiiry. 
The Lacedaemonians were instantly attacked 
with great bravery ; and Lysander, with a priest 
that attended him, was slain on the first onset. 
Before the Spartan troops had time to recover 
from their confusion and astonishment, a body 
of Thebo^s, who had been placed in ambush, 
fell upon their rear, and excited a new terror. 
The Lacedsmonians then every where gave 
way, and the defeat became universal* The 
Thebans lost in this engagement three hundred, 
and their enemies a thousand men* 

The news of this discomfiture being made 
known to'Pausanias, he marched with all expe- 
dition to Haliartus, and endeavoured by every 
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means in his power, to rscorer the dead bodf 
ofLysander. • Some 6f the Spartan cpMnilhders 
]](0p06ed that thef ahofuld attadc (he enemff and 
I'itsBciie, hj fon:e of anns, the* body of their ge- 
neral ; but Ptfusanias, considering that the troops 
with whom they had to contend were animated 
by ttetr rec^it victory ; that the forces of the 
eneitiy were more numerous than the Spartans 
he commanded; and that. Thrasybulus, the 
AtheniaiH an active and enterprising general, 
had BOW joined -those in the town ; determined 
to reject this proposal. He tliought it more ad-^ 
visaibie to condescend to implore the pity and 
the humsuiity of the victors ; and accordingly, a 
Spartan herald was sent to Haliartus, requesting 
kave to bury their dead* The demand was com- 
pK«d withr on condition that the Lacedaemonians 
inmiedialely evacuated the territory of Boeotia : 
Pttu^aniias agreed' to these terms^ and retired to 
SpdUtsu When he returned to Lacedsmon, such 
a spirit of t^etitment appeared ^;ainst him, on 
account of his want of success, ratlier than de- 
merit, that he was tried for his life and con- 
demned* He, however, contrived means to 
avoid capital pupi&hment, arid fled to Tegsa, 
where he sickened and died ; and his son, Age- 
sipolis, an inexperienced young, man, succeeded 
to the Spartan throne. 

The defeat of the Spartans at Hajjartus con- 
firmed the courage of their enemie^ and acce* 
lerated.the- defection of their numerous allies. 
The republicks of Thebes, Argos, Athens, and 
Corinth, openly ratified and avowed the league, 
that had been formed against the Spartan com- 
monwealth. The island of Eubaia, the provinces 
of Acamania, Leucas, Ambrosia, tlie rich cities 
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of Chalcis,' and the wadike principoiilies of Thes- 
saly, shoived symptoms of revolt* la order, 
therefore^ to obviate the effects of this almostj 
general defection, and to hinder the rest of their 
allies from acting in the same manner, it was 
found requisite to recal Agesilaus from his Asi- 
atick victories, that he might prevent the ruin of 
iiis country. Accordingly, the fatal scytale* 
was received at the important crisis of iu& for- 
tune. He had prepared his kviesi and wus 
about to march into uj^r Asia, rejoicing 
^;^' in the prospect of conquest and- of glory, 
"^ ' when he was summoned to reiursi to the 
defence of Sparta. 

He immediately made known the revered or- 
ders he had received from his country ; while 
his troops besought him by tears and entreaties 
not to obey the cruel mandate, but to lead them 
against the central possessions of the Persian 
monarch. The Spartan general, however, re- 
mained firm and inflexible to his purpose, re- 
solved to set bounds to the triumphs of his arms 
in the east, and to pursue less promising^ but 
not less necessary views. Accordingly .he im- 
mediately prepared for his return to {^)arta; 
and marched his troops, amounting to about ten 
thousand men> into the ChersOnesus. He then 

* The scytale was nothing more than a narrow scroll of 
parchment, that had been first rolled with a piece of wood 
and then stamped with the decree of the repablick. Every 
Spartan invested with any authority either at home or 
abroad, was possessed of a tally, exactly corresponding 
with the rod on which the parchment had been Brst rdled. 
When, therefore, he applied his tally, the words of the 
scytale necessarily arranged themselves in their original 
form, and by that means attested the authenticity of the 
magistrate** command. . . 
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©aversed the same countries into Greece, through 
"Which Xerxes had marched near a't^lury be- 
fere ; but what the Persian monarch performed 
only in the space of the year, Agesiiaus accom* 
plished in a month. 

He continutd his journey through Thessaly^ 
as^d entering the territory of B«otia, marched 
towards the Theban frontiers. He found the 
aiemy rather provoked than discouraged, by a 
. bloody but undecisive battle that had been 
fought again^ the Lacedxmonians> on the bor« 
ders of Corinth and Sicyon. The troops of the 
confederates amounted to twenty thousand men ; 
and the army of Agesiiaus, having lately re- 
ceived great reinforcements from Sparta, and 
•dier cities, that still retained their fidelity for 
that republick, might probably be about the same 
number. The hostile battalions began to ap- 
proach each other; the Lacedamonian troops 
marched in good order, along the banks of the 
Cephissus, while the Theban soldiers descended, 
with grcait impetuosity ftx>m the mountains of 
HeHcon ; but before they arrived in the Boeotian 
^uns of Coronxa, an eclipse of the sun alarmed 
the- two hostile armies. 

' Here it was thit Agesiiaus received very un- 
expected and unpleasing intelligence from Asia. 
He had imprudently committed the command 
of the Lacedxmonian fleet to the obstinacy and 
inexperience of his. kinsman Pisander ; whilst 
the Persian: squadrons were intrusted to Conon 
and Pharnabazus, two officers of great experi- 
ence. The cotnbined armament of Pei-sia sailed 
ki quest of the hostile fleet. As they turned the 
northern point df Rhodes, they beheld the La* 
cedxmonian squadron, amounting to near a kcca«> 
K2 
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renew ifie engaig^ihtsit. Tbe Spftvtans: "wen^ 
therefore, left masters of the field of battle ;-bttt 
h' was a 'vktory' so dearly {mrehafied, Uiat tlitf 
conquerors could • reap no beneftciai conse* 
^lences* The p4ace where thb engagement vat 
fouglit^ ymn oovcfred wiih steel and blood:. the 
bodies of friends; and <lf Ibtes were< piorniscooti^ 
heaped together; and rthe whole presented an 
assembla^ 6f objects too dieadfol for i hunaiii^ 
toi contemplate, w ' . ^' ; » 

. Ill this battle > AgesiU»s receive several 
wounds ibom' different kinds of weapons; bot 
he ^dU eontinoed to knioiate his solc^ra during 
the eonte^ ho^ by hiB< wpi^ls imd ttctbns ; nor 
would he Mtire to his ( t^ until h^ bad s^ti 
the dead bodies of his^«oldiers canHed fin)m di^ 
iekl upon their own cvnkitk The aeitday, th^ 
Victors employed tfaie1»s«fh«s.ineredtm^ am>^lq^ 
eh the scene of this important action; andthct 
enemy- ^ebt A herald to request permisskm t» 
bury their dead; .- j ^ ■ 

: ^fhe batdd of Cheroiuttk,! and'siea engage»«Blt. 
off Cmdus, were the iHost'coiysidercAde and .de^ 
. ifeislve actkms in the Bttod^n or Coriftthkm w^. 
Tht' inhabitaiftg. of ■ Gorimh had %Mai}y p«0(^ 
moted the^ &llidnge of the Greciitn and othe> 
states against the Spantlin common wealth. Na 
sooner, however, did ^e 'CoriMtriaaui^ feel the 
effects of having the- seat of war in « their^^nwa 
country) thcmthey rejiemed^f th«:nti$astir«itteey 
had <so ^^ty^rebommendedi^'^ild^th^'ikidi^ 
w:ealthy inhabhsnbts .desk«da ^sej^stiudd Jj^oV to 
accom^iib whicb they :ktendea to mtttymon alA 
assembly^ of ih€ ]^o^l#,' %ho i»tghti>4rt»ol^< * oti 
what was t»ost expedient to -be done. - ^-^ : 

• But whilst this wat iix:^itfttiofH Tfonidintt a 
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Polyanthes, the mercenaries of a barbarlftn slarC) 
and^ nevertheless, the pretended patrons of Co- 
lintbian liberty, contrived to anticipate a design 
so unfavourable to their interests. They com- 
mitted, in conjunction with others of their party, 
one of the most horrid massacres recorded in 
history. On the Eucieian festjva],, when many 
of tbe citizens were in the market-place, or 
aasexnbled at the dramatick entertainments, an 
assault was made by the partisans of democracy- 
All the Corinthians were destroyed, whom they 
considered as most likely to oppose their mea- 
sures ; and the great body of the people, when 
they perceived that nothing could restrain the 
fury of their persecutors, and that neither temples 
nor altars afforded any protection, prepared to 
leave their countrv. They were, however, re^ 
strauied from executing this design, by the la- 
stkenti^le cries of their wives and children, and 
by the declaration of the assaasins themselves^ 
-who assured them, that their only intention was 
to deliver their city from traitors, who were the 
fiieods of Sparta and of slavery- 

In the mean time, the patriotick Conon, who 
clesired no personal reward for the services he 
had rendered the Persian monarch, employed 
bis favour with Artax^rxes to retrieve the afifairs 
of his country. This was the honourable mo- 
tive that had alone engaged, and that still retain- 
ed him, in the service of Persia. By bis repre- 
SQitations, he infia^ied the resentment of Artax* 
erxesand Phamabazus, which both the. king and 
the satrap had justly harboured against Sparta. 
He persuaded them to send a fleet, eariy in the 
spring, to ravage the coasts of Greece^ and re- 
Idiate the iipjurie? received by th^ \ictories of 
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Agestlaus. »He told them, that to hutoble cois%>- 
pletely the Spartan pride^ they should raise 
Athendtothe pitch of greatness, which she once 
possessed, and make her become again the suc-^ 
cessful rival of that imperious repQblkrk. 

This proposal of the able Athenian wa& heard^ 
and a|)proved. The expenses necessary for car- 
rying^* the deisign intp executioti, were libertilljr> 
supplied ; and the Persian fleet setting sidl re- 
duced the Cyclades and Cythera, and ^vagedJ 
the whole coast of Laconia. The armament tbeOr 
directed its course to the long neglected hieaiKsursr 
of Phalenis, Munichia, and Pirscus* The* trerjr- 
imi)ortant task of decoratihg and> fortifykfg the 
ancient city-of Miriert«L, wis beguil, ^arri«i ony 
and ^oon afccbm^lished ; and Conon, ^^bconded 
by the zeal olf the Athiei^ahs,^^ a^hoit- tiitie >r^ 
buUt the Wall&<jf AllieAs, Tfes^rtd the city ti> Ite 
^ctent sj^endour, and reiidei*ed it moi^ fermi- 
diftble than ever to its ettemfefe. 

When thi» mortifying ihtelligencc i^il»broug^h€ 
B^ to Sparta, the cltbenfi of that republfek^ 
392. considering the power and grandeur of a 
city, their ancient rival, and almost conti- 
iHial enemy, as the certaui destructacm of their 
oWri stat^ felt the itiost pungent affliction; Th^y 
were nowinsady t6 abandon - every othet*' design^ 
alid to submit to the fnbst humiliating terinay 
provided Ihey could pirevent the growing great- 
ness of Athehs, tind induce the Persian monarch 
to withdraw his support fmtn that dahgeroas^ 
republick. That they might etfect this, they sent? 
several successive eittbassies to Persia ; Jind whilst 
they paid their court to the other satraps of 
Artaxerxes, they purpij^ly neglected Phartia* 
bazus, from whom, as the nctories of Ageulaua 
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^ad been peculiarly detrimental to tKe provinces 
of that warlike Persi^in, they could not reasqnably 
.e^qpectany &.vour. 

Among the ministers emplpyed by the Spar- 
tan republicky at the court of Persia^ was Antal* 
cidas, a man, of whose prior history we have no 
account* If we except the artful and daring 
Lysander, Sparta never employed a more pro- 
per agent to treat with the barbarians. He is 
said to have been bold, eloquent, subtile, and 
complying. A master in all the arts of insinua- 
.tion and address, he was well qualified to under- 
take and execute the design on which he was 
spnt. H<e not only pretended to admire the effe- 
minate custom^ and adulation of a corrupt 
sx»jj:U but conformed himself in every thing to 
.the Persian manners, and derided the severe in- 
stitutiqns of his own country. The frugal and 
self-denying maxims of Lycurgus were the pecu- 
liar objects of his real or feigned contempt; 
but he* in a more particular manner, delighted 
the vpluptUQUS, cowardly, and pei*fidious satraps 
aod cQurtiers, when he ridiculed thefinxmess and 
•pnobity of Leonidas and Callicratidas, men, who 
h%d rendered signal and essi^ndal ^.service to 
Greece, at the expense and dishonour of Persia. 
• The abihtiea of such a minister, were also aid- 
ed by the imprudent ambition of Caaatu Un- 
mindful of his engagements to act gainst the 
common enemy, he considered only how he 
^ght promote the interest and power, of the 
Athenian republick. He sailed with his fleet to 
the Cyclades, to Chios, to Lesbos, and even to 
i^lis and Ionia, and di^>Iaying the strength of 
his armament, endeavoured to persuade or com- 
pel them to submit again to the authority of 
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Athens* A^hen it was known that Sparta had 
sent ministers to treat with the Persian monarch, 
a deputation was also dispatched from the Athe- 
nian republick,*with orders to act in concert vrith 
the ambassadors sent by the Boeotians and Ar- 
gtves. , Their overtures, however, were but little 
regarded, while those of Antalcidas met with the 
warmest approbation. 

The Spartans offered to resign all pretensions 
to the Greek cities in Asia, and acknowledg-e 
them as the dependencies of the Persian monarch ; 
and they promised to promote the future pros- 
perity of the king's dominions, by settling the 
affairs of Greece in such a manner, as should 
best suit the conveniency and the wishes of 
Artaxerxes. For this purpose, they were ready- 
to declare all the cities and islands, of what ex- .. 
tent soever, altogether independent of each other ;- 
in consequence of which, there would be no re- 
publick sufficiently powerful to disturb the tran- 
Aquillity of the Persian empire. These terms of 
peace, which the most insolent lyiinister of the 
king could alone have dictated, were transmitted 
to Suza, by the sati*ap Terribazus, to be approv- 
ed and ratified by Artaxerxes. Antalcidas re- 
ceived a pecuniary reward for his services ; but 
the unfortunate and patriotick Conon was punish- 
ed by immediate deatii, or sentenced to an igf- 
nominious confinement. Authors are variously 
agreed, as to the fate of this able and worthy 
man ; but his actions confer on him an impor- 
tant place, in the rank of Grecian worthies ; and 
his son Timotheus, supported and rivalled the 
characlter of an illustrious father. 

It might have been expected, that the condi- 
tions of peace offered by Sparta, would have ex- 
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)>eriehced no oppo^tion from the Persian court ; 
especially as the advantages they held out to 
Artaxemes were extremely great ; but the nego- 
t^iations were suffered to languish for several 
years. This delay was occasioned by the remo- 
val of Tenibazus from his place of viceroy, who 
>/ras succeeded by Struthas, a man. greatly de- 
toted to the mtl^rests of Athens; and by the 
powerful dolicitations.of the Boeotian and Aq^ve 
deputies, who represented the designs and since- 
rity of the Spaitan commonwealth, in a very un- 
favouralide point of view. 

Whilst the court of Suza refiised to confirm- 
^and ratify the treaty of peace, the war in the 
Grecian stat^ was .pursued with- unremitting 
Vigour. The harvests and the villages, betong** 
ing to the enenues of Sparta in Peloponnesus, 
were desttx>yed by the Lacedaemonian garrisons 
t>f Sicyon and Lechsum ; and on the* other 
hand, the Boeotians and Argives retaliated those 
injuries upon the Spartans, by making several 
hostile incursions into the Lacedaemonian terri« 
tories, wiuch they ravaged and laid waste; 
while the Athenians, as if they had obtained the 
sovereignty of the sea, made all the pre[>arations 
in their power to man and equip their fleets. 

The ancient and well merited fame of Thrasy" 
iiulus had, during the latter pari of Conon's life, 
beeii eclipsed by the recent and more dazzling 
splendour of his renown ^ whilst Athens verg- 
ed ' towards power and independence, by the 
exertions of Conon, the extraordmary ^ilities, 
and still more extraordinary fortune of Thrasy* 
bulus, in rescuing his country twice from the 
yoke of tyrants, seined almost forgotten by the 
Ungrateful Athenians. But after Conon had 
Vol. iV. L 
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been put to death, or imprisoned) ThrasybUlus^ 
had the command of the fleet of Athens, con^ 
usting of forty sail, intrusted to Yarn* With this 
armament he scoured the i&gean sea, and di- 
rected his course to the Hellespont, persuaded or 
compelled the inhahitants of Byzantium, and of 
several other Thracian cities, to break their alli- 
ance with Sparta, to abolish the aristocratical 
form of government, and to accept the friend<« 
ship of Athens* 

The isle of Lesbos was the ne:£t object to which 
he directed his attention. The Spartan power 
was here maintained by a considerable body of 
troops* Thrasybulus landed his men on tlie 
island, . and engaged the enemy in a general 
battle, in which he obtsdned a complete victory, 
and slew with his own hand Therimachus the 
Spartan governor, who commanded the. hostile 
troops ; on which the principal cities of Lesbos 
immediately acknowledged themselves depen- 
dants of Athens* Thus victorious, he sailed 
towards the island of Rhodes, where he knew 
there still exbted a powerful faction in favour of 
the Athenians ; but before he proceeded to that 
important place, he thought it advisable to mul- 
tiply .the resources, and confirm the affections of 
the fleet. 

That he might raise supplies, therefore, for 
this exigency, he visited most of the maritime 
cities of Asi§i. At length he entered the mouth 
of the river Eurymedon, and began to levy a very 
heavy contribution on the inhabitants of Aspen- 
dus ; but though the barbarians had endured 
with great patience and servility the depreda- 
tions to which they were often -s exposed, they 
could suflTer them no longer* They could not 
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I .broGfk the unfeeling rapacity and intolerable 
exactions of dte soldiers and sailors under the 

f command of Thrasybulus. Attacking therefore 
the Grecian camp during the night, the security 
of the Athenian general was surprised; and 
Thrasybuhis fell a sacrifice to the error he had 
committed* 

The unjust treatment of Aspendus^ one of the 
interior cities of Pamphylia, a province that ac- 
.knowledged the powei^ of the Persian monarch, 
furnished Antalcidas with a sufficient ailment 
.for prosecuting his suit ¥nlth Artaxerxes. That 
.vigilant and aitful minister did not let slip so fa- 
vourable an opportunity of rousing the resent- 
ment of the king against the Athenians, his an- 
cient and inveterate foes* It is, however, un- 
certain, whether Antalcidas would have been 
able to effect his purpose, and to procure the rati- 
.fication of the treaty of peace, had not the mad 
imprudence of the Athenians decided the fluc- 
.tuating irresolution of Artaxerxes, and crowned 
the triumphs of Antalcidas. 

Evagoras was at this time king of Salamis, in 
the island of Cyprus, who is represented as a man 
that governed with consummate wisdom a king- 
dom which he had acquired by heroick valour* Teu- 
cer is said to have been an ancestor of this prince, 
and who, returning frbm the expedition against 
Troy, about eleven hundred and sixty years be- 
fore Christ, founded the first Grecian colony on 
' the shore of Cyprus. During the space that in- 
tervened between the reigns of those two kings, 
Salamis had undergone various revolutions. The 
throne had. been usurped by a Phoenician called 
Abydamon, under whose reign Evagoras was 
bom and educated. The young prince fled to 
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Cilhna, and obtamihg the&irbur of diig satraps 
-ivrho governed in that province, returned to Sa- 
lamis with a few followers and expelled the 
tisurper. ; Being thus restored by hb own vakmf 
and the affections of his subjects to the thrdile of 
his ancestors, Evagoras soon rendered his small 
. kingdom the inost flourishing of the whole isdanci. 

This prince had'ev«r^entertaiiicSd afond par- 
tiality for the republick of Athens, In whose lati- 
l^uage, arts, and institutions, his y6uth had been 
•liberaliy instructed. When the p6wer of Sparta 
prevailed, and the Athenian greatness which 
that republick had maintained £r seventy ' years> 
•was completely hmnbled^ Evagot^s sincerely la- 
mented her misfortunes, and afforded hospitality 
and prot^clioh to her oppressed a^d afflicted citi- 
zens, wh^e the Athenians assisted him in arts 
-and industry, and in e^ttending the navigation and 
commerce bf his kingdom. Salamis, thereftH*, 
soon becan^ a considerable naval power, anil 
able to subdue and incoiporate with her owii 
subjects the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
states. Artaxerxes, whose power had been long 
acknowledged in Cyprus, interfered not hi thb 
domestick concerns of' the island, provided his 
small customary tribute was regularly paid. 

The signal victories of Conon and Thrasybu- 
lus, and the rising fortune of the Athenian state, 
induced Evagoras, who had lately taken some 
disgust at the conduct of Artaxerxes, to execute 
• a design he had long meditated, of throwing off 
the yoke of Persia. He knew, that Egypt was 
in a state of irebellion, and that Artaxerxes had 
engaged in a war with the Carduchians; The 
Persian fleet, however, cohtinued'in the Phani- 
cian and Cilician harbours ready to be employed 
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sv any new e&teipriae. The activity and courage 
of the king of Salamis with the aasistance of £s 
son Protagoras, obtained an easy victory over the 
first squadron sent to invade the island* But 
Evagoras fearing the arrival of a much superior 
armament, requested and obtiuned the assistance 
of Athens ; a repubtick not only at peace with 
Persia, but whose ministers were then at Suza, 
endeavouring to prevent an accommodation with 
Sparta* 

This extraordinary measure of the Athenians, 
determined Artaxerxes to espouse the cause of 
Sparta. Accordingly, the king dictated 
the terms of peace, in nearly the same ^^' 
words that Alcibiades had first proposed* * 

By this treaty it was agreed, that whatever com« 
munity rejected the conditions ofthe peace, the 
Persian monarch in conjunction with the Spartan 
repubiick, should make war upon that state* It 
was foreseen that Athens, Thebes, and Ai^s, 
might reject the terms of a treaty proposed by 
their avowed enemies ; Antalcidas accordingly, 
aided by the Persian monarch, equipped a very 
powerful armament, and the preparations made 
in Asia and Greece intimidated the confederates, 
and compelled them to comply with a peace as 
disgraceful as it was injurious* The Bceotian 
cities were acknowledged as independent ; but 
the Greek cities in Asia, the island of Cyprus, 
and the peninsula of Clazomene were made sub«, 
ject to Pei-sia. Athens was allowed to retain 
the isles of Lemnos, Imbros, and Syros ; but all 
the other republicks, small and great, were made 
free and independent. 

Amidst the universal obsequiousness of the 
.L2 
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Grecian communities to the haughty demands of 
Persia, Evagoras was the only person, that durst 
oppose the execution of the terms of the treaty s 
he asserted the independence of Cyprus, and pre- 
pared to re^st the commands of the king and to 
set the power of Artaxerxes at defiance. Eva- 
goras confided in the resources of his own vigor- 
ous mind in the superiority of skill which his 
seamen possessed, and in the assistance of the 
king of Egypt ; but the numerous and powerful 
squadrons of Terribazus, which he had prepared 
for this purpose, blasted all his hopes. His forces 
were discomfited in a naval engagement; his 
territories were ravaged, and he was obliged to 
shut himself up in Salamis, which the enemy 
threatened with 2L siege. His enemies, however, 
did not wish to persevere,' nor to drive him to 
despair. They therefore permitted him to re- 
tain the possession of the ancient princi- 
®-^- pality of Teucer, but as a tributary to the 
Persian monarch. 



CHAP. Xllli 



JffairM of Greece from the Peace qfJntalcidas^ to the 
Battle of Midea. 

THE peace of Antalcidas forms an important, 
but disgraceful epochain the annals of Gre- 
cian history. The valuable colonies in Asia which 
had been the cause and the object of so many 
wars, were now fully acknowledged as depen- 
dencies of the Persian king. Artaxerxes ar- 
ranged the plan of domestick policy to be pursued 
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jby a {>eople, that, less than two hundred fears 
Pfaefore> had given law to his ancestors. The 
I Greeks now found their ancient confederacf dis* 
' adved ; tbeir smaller cities were freed from de- 
pendence on the more powerful republicks ; the 
whole nation w^ disunited and weakened ; and 
they experienced indeed the languor, but not the 
benefits of peace. 

And if the whole Grecian name was dis- 
honoured) as it certsdnly was by accepting this 
ignominious treaty, in what view shall we con- 
sider the conduct of the Spartan magistrates on 
the occasicm ? Will not peculiar and eternal in« 
^uny attach to them, as the authors and pro* 
moters of a peace fraught with ruin and disgrace ? 
Ambitious of the sovereignty of Greece, Sparta 
^aw with concern the walls and fortifications of 
her rival rebuilt, and Athens endeavouring to 
i^egain the command of the sea ; Thebes and Ar« 
gos ^sdaining to acknowledge her pre-eminence ; 
the inferior states of Peloponnesus obeying with 
reluctance the summons to arms ; and the valu* 
able colonies in Macedon and Thrace joining the 
confederates. No vestige scarcely remained of 
the trophies which had been erected in a war of 
twenty-seven years. The colonies in the east 
were irrecoverably lost ; and this rapid decline of 
power had been principally occasioned by the 
splendid victories of Agesilaus in Asia. 

These were probably the causes that moved 
Sparta to solicit and promote a treaty, so preg- 
nant with ruin and destruction to the several 
communities of Greece. The first victim of this 
ambitious pojicy was the flourishing republick of 
Mantina^, situated in the centre of Arcadia, 
which was itself in the middle of Peloponnesus- 
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The fear foUoviog the^ treaty of Ahtalcidac,' 
the Spartan commonwealth seat ambassadors to 
Mantinsa, with orders to inform the inhabitants^ 
that the Lacedssmonians were displeased at their 
conduct in famishing the Argives, the avowed ene* 
mies of Sparta, with com during the late war ; and 
that they had on several occasions expressed their 

eadness when any misfortune happened ito the 
^cedxmonians. In consequence of those trea- 
sonable designs, which the Mantinaeans had mani- 
fested, the ambassadors concluded by informing 
them, that they must demolish ^eir walls, and 
abandon their dity« 

. To these demands the Mantina&ans refused to 
accede. The Spartans, therefore, declared war 
against that republick, and having assembled a 
powerful army, sent their king Agesipolis to in- 
vade the hostile territory* Nothing, however, 
could shake the resolution of the Mantinacans : 
their walls were high and strong, and bade de- 
fiance to any assault ; nor was a siege likely to 
promise success to the invading army ; Agesi- 
polis, however, embraced this uncertain mode of 
attack, and having first drawn a ditch, and then 
a wall round the place, employed part of tht 
troops in working, and the other in defending 
the workmen ; but finding that this plan was not 
likely to answer hi3 purpose, he proposed a new 
measure which was attended witli complete and 
almost immediate success. 
. The Ophis, which descends from the mountain 
Achisius, having collected many rivulets in its 
course, becomes a broad, deep, and rapid river,, 
and flows through the plain, and the city of Man- 
tinaca. Having, therefore, obstructed the course 
of that river, the lower part of the* fortifications^ 
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lif the city were laid under water ; and the walls 
keing composed of raw bricks, the water caused 
Uiein ta- giv^ way^ aild iaH to pieces* The be* 
ileg^ etid^aVbared to prop Chem with wood, 
but finding their eflbrts ineSectua), and that the 
^nemy could not be long excluded, sent to offer 
terms of capitulation- They requested the 
6partans to perlfnit them to inhabit their city, 
and promised they would destroy their fbrtifica-. 
tions, and enter into an idliance with Lacedaemon. 
These proposals were however rejected, and 
the Mantinseans dreading an immediate assault. 
Were obfiged to comply with the humiliating de- 
mand of ^ the Laibedsempnidns, and to abandon 
their native place. 

' Y^ .iooneir "had the Spartans terminated this 
transaction, than sei^ng an opportunity of do- 
tnestick faction among thePhliasians, they mani- 
fested the ^tyie ai^tmry and tyrannical spirit, 
htit with still greater seventy. It happened that 
the faction which prevailed in Phlius, had banish- 
ed their oppohents," who w«^ the fHends of Sparta 
and of aristocracy. The Lacedemonians, there- 
ibre, interfered arid threatened them with severe 
punishment,* if they did not recal their exiled ci- 
tizens. Not however meeting with that respect- 
ful treatment on their return to Phlius, which 
they considered as due to persons so ably pro- 
jected, they complained to Agesilaus, who or- 
■dered comrnifssioners to try and condemn to 
-death the obnoxious Phliasians. 
' , In the mean time ambassadors arrived from 
Acanthus and Apollonic^ two very considerable 
ckies oi the XHialSidica. ITiese men requested 
the assistance of -the Lacedaemonians against 
Olynthus, a town of Thrace, situated in a fertile 
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and secure district, that lies between the river 
Oiynthus and Amnias. The conduct of thtf 
Athenian government first obliged the maiitim^ 
inhabitants of the Chalcidica, to take refuge ui 
the walls of Oiynthus. The oppressive tyranny 
of Sparta next induced them to strengthen the 
walls of their city, and to provide garrisons suffi- 
cient for defending them. The weakness of Ma- 
.cedonia, and the subsequent disasters of the two 
most powerful republicks in Greece, encouraged 
them to aim at conquest, and many towns became 
incorpoi^ted or associated with their own* They; 
had already conquered the southern shoi'es of I 
Macedonia ; and they aspired at sttU more exten- " 
sive dominion. 

The deputies from the cities of Acanthus and 
ApoUonia, represented in the general asseml^ 
of the allies, that the ambition of the Olynthians 
seemed to increase with the increase of their 
power ;--rthat they .had wrested from the king of 
Macedonia some of his most valuable provinces ; 
— 4iiat they were about to enter into a confederacy 
Vith Thebes and Athens, which, if they xlid, it 
.would be impossible for any city in their neigh- 
bourhood to resist the force that ^^Ad thus be 
brought against them. The present emergency, 
therefore, they urged, solicited the activity and 
valour of their republick by every motive of inter- 
est and honour ; and that, if Sparta should yield 
a seasonable assistance to Acanthus and Apollo- 
nia, the ambition and power of Oiynthus would 
be checked, and the Chalcidican cities encourag- 
ed to revolt. 

In consequence of those representations, the 
X^acedxmonians commanded Eudamidas, with 
two thousand men under his command, to ^inv 
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t^eedltntnediately to Macedonia ; and his brother 
Pha^idas was ordered to collect a poi»«rful re-- 
kifbrcement, with which to follow* The few 
troops under the command of Eudamidas, were 
of essential service. Those gi^rrisons which the 
Spartsoi commander considered as most weak 
and exposed to the attack of the enemy^ he* 
strengthened with his troops ; and such was the 
effect which the sight of a Spartan army pro- 
duced in the Chalddica, that great numbers of 
the subjects and allies of Olynthus revolted, and 
arranged themselves under the standard of £u- 
damidas. But the Lacedsemonian commander, 
too much elated by the success ^at had hitherto 
attended him, laid waste the Olynthian territory, 
and approaching the city without sufficient cau- 
tion, was intercepted, conquered, and slain by 
the enemy ; and his army destroyed or lost. 

After the death of Eudamidas, Teleutias, the 
brother of Agesilaus, was sent with a body of ten- 
thousand men into the Chalcidican territory ; and 
was joined in this expedition by Amyntas, king 
of Macedflk. The Olynthians being compelled 
to retire within the walls of their city, Teleutias 
marched with his whole army to besiege or as* 
sault the place* The cavalry of the Olynthians 
passing the river Amnias, he gave orders to 
Tlemonidas, who commanded the targeteers, to 
repel them. The Olynthian horse retreated in 
good order across the river ; but when a con« 
siderable part of the Lacedaemcttiians had also 
passed over in the pursuit, the Olynthians faced 
about, attacked, and slew great numbers of the 
Spartans, and amongst them Tlemonidas himself. 
Teleutias beheld with grief and indignation 
the destruction of his brave troops ; and grasping 
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Ins shield and laQccr led. his whole force* wiihoitti 
order, against the enemy* He pursued (hem to 
the walls of th^ city, when the iobal^tants 
mounting the ramparts and fortificationsi as- 
sailed the Spartans with stones* darts, and other 
missile weapoos t at.the same time, nhoj « bgdf 
tif the Oljmthian.tiroops sallied forth ont of the 
dty, and attacked- the <eneiny/ > The Sf^artsuis 
^ve way, and the whole army being repelkd,* 
was pursued ^with great,alatighter, and thei^ ge-> 
ttend Teletttia&8lain« 

. These naoHifyiBg dtsaaters, however, did not 
rfmte the pride and ambition of Sparta* Poly* 
Undes, their general, inrested the city by land,, 
with a powerAiLarmy, whilst a nilmerous squa- 
dron blocked up the neighbouring harixHir o£ 
Mecybenuu The Oly nthi^s, pressed by fanune, 
were oUiged to capitulate. They ceded all claim 
to the sovereignty. of the Chalcidica; restored 
the Macedonian citie& to tbeit rightful owner ;' 
«ad engaged by aolemn contract, tb obey in peace 
and war the commands of their Spartan cxMife- 
derates and masters. Amyntaa then^rsook the 
place of his royal residence, and re-established 
his court at Peiia, which became^ and thenceforth 
continued, the cafHtal of Macedonia. 

Phsbidas, who was intended to foJlow Eubi- 
das into the Chalcidican territory with a power- 
ful reinforcement, knowing the distracted state 
of Thebes at this time, and, as it is said, having 
received private instructions from .his govern- 
ment, seized upon Cadmea the Theban citadefj 
^ Q and commanded Ismenias and other lead- 
3g3. ers of the popular faction to be taken into 
custody* The Spartan senate, that they 
might avoid the blame which this action would 
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undoubtedly occasioi^ deprived Phsbidas of the 
totnmatid of the army, and mulcted him in the 
sam of one hondred thousand drachmas** 

During five years the Spartan goYemment 
tnaiutained a garrison of fifteen hundred men^ in 
Cadmea. The partisans of aristocracy, pro* 
tected by such a body of troops, gained an abso- 
lute ascendancy over the rest of the city ; and the 
tyranny exercised in that republick was so gtvat» 
Uiat it resembled tlie cruel and arbitrary proceed* 
ings of the thirty tyrants at Athens. Thisse- 
Terity drove the Thebans to despair; and the 
persecuted exiles abroad, and the oppressed sub* 
jects at home, were ready to embrace any mea*. 
sure that might seem likely to free their country 
from the tyranny of Sparta, and the aristocrati* 
cal facdon* 

Among the Theban fugitives that had taken 
refuge in Athens during the late tyrannical pro- 
cee^gs of Sparta, was PelQpidas, who possessed 
tiistinguished advantages* 

His birth had been inferior to none ; but his 
private fortune was superior to all ; and in the 
manly exercises which the Greeks so much 
esteemed, he excelled every one. His attach- 
ment to democracy was hereditary ; and before 
the late melancholy revolution in the state, he 
was" considered 'as the most proper person for 
administering the government* Pelopidas held 
many consultations with kis fi^Uow-sufferers at 
Athens, about the means of restoring the liberty 
of Thebes*. He instanced the patriotick example 
of Thrasybulus, who had, with a handfiil of 
men, executed a similar, but more diflicult enter* 

• About 2020 1. Sterling. 
Vol. IV. M 
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prise'y to encourage his countiymen in the uii->. 
dertaidng^. Phyllidas, whose gceat activity, 
address, and courage, entitle. him to the regaiii 
of history, was introduced into their nocturnal 
assemblies: he was highly respected by Leon- 
tidas, Archias, and the other magistrates, or 
rather tyrants of the repubtick ; and he therefore 
made an . entertsdiiment, and invited those men 
to partake of it* 

In the mean time Phyllidas, having made' 
known his plan to the rest of the conspirators, 
they met at Thebes at the time appointed. The 
tyrants, however, having by some means been 
informed of the conspiracy that was meditated, 
' summoned one of the principal persons of the 
plot to attend them, just as Pelopidasand others 
had put on their arms for the purpose. But the 
conspirator, whom the magistrates had oi-dered 
to wait on them, behaved with great intrepidity, 
and dissimulation,. ai^d quieted the solicitude of 
the tyrants. In the mickt of the banquet, how- 
ever,, a courier arrived from Athens with a letter 
for Archias, which revealed the whole consj^racy. 
The messenger informed Archias, that the person 
who gave him the letter desired he would read 
it immediately, as it contained bu^ness of im- 
portance* Archias took the letter, and replying, 
with a smile, " serious business to-morrow," de- 
posited it under his couch. . Soon after, the con« 
spirators entered dressed in female attire ; and 
c«i a signal being given-, they drew their daggers, 
and easily dispatched the intoxicated magistrate^. 

The whole city wus soon in commotion : and > 
the inhabitants, alarmed and terrified, waited, 
impatiently for the mornings that they might dis- 
cover the cause of this nocturnal tumult. Dur- 
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hkg a inoTnent of dreadful suspense, a herald 
proclaimed the death of the tyrants, and invited 
to arms the friends of liberty and the republick. 
Epaminondas, who had not till then joined the 
conspirators, obeyed with many others the wel- 
come invitation. This youth was ^ssessed of 
the miost illustrious merit : the wisdom of the 
sage aivi the magnanimity of the hero shone 
forth in his character, accompanied by every 
mild and gentle virtue. In knowledge and elo- 
quence he surpassed all his contemporaries; 
and in birth, valour, and patriotism, he was not 
inferior to Pelopidas, with whom he had con- 
tracted an early friendship. The doctrines of the 
Pythagorean philosophy, which he had diligently 
studied, rendered him averse from embruing his 
hands in the blood of lus fellow-citizens; but 
when matters were brought to their present 
crisis, he appeared a firm and strenuous^ advo- 
cate in the cause of liberty ; and his example 
greatly animated the othei* brave and generous 
youths who disdained the yoke of tyranny. 

Preparations were now making for an attack 
on the citadel, in which was the Lacedaraonian 
garrison, when several thousand men arrived 
from Athens, who had been sent to assist the 
Thebans in the meditated revolution. The ar- 
rival of those auxiliaries was very seasonable 
and acceptable, and excited the Thebans to at- 
tempt the citadel immediately. Pelopidas began 
the siege of the place, and the garrison, intimi- 
dated by the impetuosity and enthusiasm of the 
assailants, and the continual increase of their 
numbers, offered to capitidate, and requested that 
they might be allowed to depart in safety with 
their arms. This was accordingly granted, but 
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no stipulations were mddc on the pare of those 
unfortunate Thebans, who, having taken refuge 
in the citadel> when the first alarm was excited 
in the city) fell a sacrifice to the resentment and 
inhunoanity of their countrymen* A remnant 
pnly was saved by the humane interposition of 
the Athenians ; and thus was the prediction of 
Epaminondas verified, who foretold that the re- 
voIuti6n could not be accompUshed without the 
effusion of civil blood. 

The emancipation of Thebea from the yoke of 
Sparta, hurt the pride aild the ^tnbidoa 
^7& ^ republiclu In order, however, to 

punish, what thef Lacedemonians irere 
pleased to term, the - unpix^voked rebellion of 
their subjects, Cleombrotus, their king, was sent 
into B(£0*** !!* the depth of winter, to recover, if 
possible, their usurped dominions. Agesilaus^ 
whose ardent and aspiring mind had long directed 
the ambitious councils of Sparta, found, that 
tliough he enjoyed the glory, he could not avoid 
the odium, which his exalted station naturally, 
occasioned ; but that he might not increase the 
displeasure of the people, he permitted the inex« 
perience of his colleague to conduct the plan of 
the Theban war. The severity of the season 
did not allow Cleombrotus to perform any other 
exploit, than the defeating a few straggling par- 
ties ; bAit the presence of a Lacedsemonian army 
served to confirm the obedience of several infe- 
rior communities. Cleombrotus soon returned 
to Sparta, and left the prosecution of his designs 
to Sphodrias. 

In the mean time the Athenians, apprehend 
sive of being called to an account for the assist- 
ance they had given the Theban republick> had 
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puldickly disavowed what they had done* But* 
Sphodnas, a , bold^ ambitious, and rash com* 
mander, was persuaded by the Theban chteft 
to attack Pirsus* Accordingly he inarched 
with the flower of hia army early in the morn- 
ing, and expected to have reached Piraeus before 
the* dawn of day* He had not, however, pro-> 
Geeded further than the Thriasian plain before 
the day appeared. The inhabitants of Eleusis 
were alarmed at the approach of the Spartan 
arfny, axKl information of this event was imme* 
lately dispatched to Athens, whose citizens ini* 
mediately flew to arms ; and preparations were 
instantly made for a vigorous defence. This 
rasih enterprise, and the still more imprudent 
conduct of Sphodrias, in ravaging the country 
during bis retreat, justly incensed the Athenians 
against Sparta* They seized the persons of se- 
veral Lacedaemonians that resided in the city, 
and committed them to prison* An embassy 
was then sent to Sparta, to complain of this in* 
fraction of the peace, and to represent, in the 
most indignant knguage, the insults and the in* 
juries of Sphodrias. The Lacedaemonians dis- 
avowed the conduct of their commander, and 
recalled him to be tried for the action. Agesi- 
laos, however, at the intercession of his son Ar* 
chidamus, who greatly esteemed Cleonymus the 
son of Sphodrias, interceded for him with the 
Spartan assembly, said obtained his life* 

But it is not improbable that Agesilaus was 
privy to the designs of the Laced;»monian ge«i 
neral, aiid that, though the Spartans refused to 
acknowledge the action, they would have in* 
stantly approved it, had the enterprise been 
^ crowned with success. In this light, at least, it 
M2 
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appeared to the Atheniai^ who, ofieklded at tb^ 
conduct, were much more - indignant at the ac- 
quittal of Sphodrias. They immediately reiie^* 
ed their alliance with Thebes, began to equip a, 
fleet, to enlist seameh, and, in short, to make 
all the preparations in their power for prosecut-^ 
ing a vigorous war with the Spartan common- 
wealth. 

In the mean time AgesUaus, with an army of 
eighteen thousand foot and fifteen hundred 
horse, continued to invade and ravage the terri- 
tones of Boeotia, but did no considerable ex- 
ploits. Chabrias, the Athenian, who commanded 
the Theban troops, which had been lately rein- 
forced with a considerable body of mercenary, 
soldiers, repelled the Spartan king from Thebes> 
not by force, but by stratagem. The Theban 
army, though considerably augmented, was ne- 
vertheless far infeiior to that of the enemy in 
point of numbers, and was therefore compelled 
to act upon the defensive. Chabrias had ordered 
his troops to occupy a rising ground in the 
neighbourhood of their city. The Spartan ge- 
neral sent a detachment from his army to induce 
them to quit tlie advantageous situation on 
which they were encamped; but the Thebans 
b^vely maintained their position, and obliged 
Agesilaus to bring up hi^ whole forces, that he 
might dislodge them. In this also the Spartan 
general was deceived. Chabrias commanded hi^ 
troops to support their advanced bodies on his 
left knee, to extend their shields and spears, and 
firmly to maintain their ranks. This was a 
movement equally new and unexpected to Age- 
»laus, and which had been only lately taught 
the Thebans by Chsibrias, that they might apt 
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m an emergency like the present Alarmed at 
the boldness of this unusual arrays the Spartan 
commander withdrew his forces from the capi* 
tal> without attempting any thing more against 
tiie Theban troops in their present sitaation* 

The Spartans noW became drery day less for- 
midable to the Thebans, who were soon enabled 
to act oifensively flgainst the enemy. In the 
battle at Tenagra, ' Pelopidas sle w the Lacede- 
monian general who had succeeded Agesilaus m 
the command ; and in the engi^ment near the 
city of Tegyra, the Spartan troops were routed 
and put to fli^t, though superior in number* 
This was a disgrace they had never before suf- 
fered, and such as they could not reflect on 
without sorrow. Whilst those hostitittes were 
carried on by land, the Athenians had equipped 
a fleet, and intrusted the command of it to Cfa»- 
brias. This able commander met the Lacede- 
monian squadron near Naxo^s, and offering bat- 
tle, an engagement ensued, in which the Spartan 
armament was shamefully defeated, and lost 
thirty-fiix gallies. This was the fir^ time the 
Athenians had obtained a victoiy at sea, with 
their own ships, since the Peloponnesian war i 
but the principal scene of action was the looiaa 
sea, where Tiraotheus and Iphicrates 
.were every where victorious against the ^^g 
comnaanders that oppqsed them* In 
consequence of those repeated defeats, the navy 
of Sparta was totafly ruined, the coasts of.La- 
conia were ravaged by the victors, and the isles 
of Corcyra, Zacynthus, Leucadia, and Cephale- 
nia, suffered greatly. The more remote islands 
and cities acknowledged the power of ttietKftcm- 
querors; and Chios and Byzantium deserting 
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didr involuntary connexion with Sparta, once 
more concluded a treaty of alliance with ^e 
Athenian republick. 

Whilst the Greeks were engaged in those de-' 
structive measures which, though they subdued 
not the spirit of the vanquished, tended equaliy, 
to weaken the conquerors and the conquered, 
Artaxerxes endeavoured, by bribes and promises^ 
to interrupt the hostiliUes of the Grecian states, 
and to promote among them universal tranquil- 
lity. The Persian monarch was indnced to de- 
sire the reconciliation of the communities of 
Greece, that he might obtain their assistance 
against his rebellious subjects in Egypt. The 
repiiblicks of Sparta and Athens were now tired 
of the war : the former had every thinjg to lose, 
i0id the latter nothing to gain, by its continu- 
ance. The emissaries of Artaxerxes, therefore, 
found a very favourable deception in both these 
communities ; and the resolutions of Sparta and 
Athens gave law to many of the other states of 
Greece. So uncertain and deplorable was the 
condition of the Greeks in general at that titne, 
that about twenty ^ousand enlisted themselves 
under the standard of Persia. Iphicrates was 
appointed their commander; but that general, 
and the troops under his care, soon returned, 
disgusted with the ignorance, pride, and timi- 
dity of the Persians, and without performing 
any considerable enterprise. 

In the mean time, the Thebans, elated by theif 
prosperity, refused to obey the solicitations of 
Artaxerxes. Whilst, therefore, the troops of 
their enemies were engaged in the expedition 
against Egypt, they availed themselves of that 
opportunity to reduce several of the Bootiaa 
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dities under their subjection. The W^Us of Thet« 
pia were levelled with the ground ; and those of 
Plata&a underwent the same fate. The inhabit- 
ants of this latter city were driven into banish* 
ment ; but the Athenians^ with whom they had 
taken refuge, warmly espoused their cause* The 
Thebans, heard^ however, with equal arrogance 
and contempt the remonstrances of fiiends and 
tiie threats of enemies. This affecting and in« 
human transaction of the Thebans, tc^ether with 
their supercilious behaviour, wholly alienated the 
Athenians from them, and deprived them of an 
ally to whom they were indebted for the liberty ^ 
and independence of their state. The republick 
of Athens, at this time, seemed de^rous of pro- 
moting a lasdng peace with Sparta, on the prin- 
ciples of the treaty of Antakidas ; and the king 
of Persia^ still finding it necessary to employ 
Greek auxiliaries in the war against Egypt, was 
induced to employ his good offices in effecting a 
general peace ampngst the states of Greece. 
Accordingly, a convention of the Grecian com- 
munities wa& held, to which the Thebans s^nt 
Epaminondas as their representative. 

Pelopidas, who had been the principal author 
of the glorious revolution that had raised Thebes 
to so lofty a pitch of gres^ess and prosperity, 
and who had commanded the armies in thfe mi- 
litary operations which immediately succeeded 
that great event, was considered as a youth of 
great patriotism and valour: he was nobly de- 
scended, and using his riches generously, had 
obtained an ascendancy which was due to his 
great and illustrious services. The inanly graces 
of his person, his amiable and winning deport- 
ment, and his skill in military exercises, to whicb 
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the Greeks Were remarkably attached, conspired 
to render him the admiration of the multitude; 
The Thebans had, for six years successtvelv^ 
raised him to the highest dignity of the state ; 
nor had his actions been such as caused them to 
repent the choice they had made : but in th^ 
present emergency, when it was necessary to 
send a deputy to assist at the convention at 
Sparta, they did not appoint him to tlie office, 
tiiough it was a chai*ge the most important wiUv 
whidh they could intrust any of their citizens* 

Epaminondas was the friend, yet the rival, of 
Pelopidas. He. had hitherto filled only the sub- 
ordinate offices of the state ; but the station he 
occupied, whether civil or military, derived new 
lustre from his virtues. The exterior accom- 
plishments of his person were not inferior to 
those pf Pelopidas ; but whilst his friend and 
rival delighted in the exercises of the body, and 
employed the greatest part of his time in the 
Palaesti'a* and the chase, Epaminondas chiefly 
pursued the cultivation of the mind, and spent 
lis leisure in conversation and the study of phi* 
losophy. His friends would have delivered Epa* 
minondas from the hardships of poverty; but 
he was not to be prevailed on to accept their of* 
fers. His poverty he considered as mbst favour* 
able to that liberal and independent spirit in 
which consists the great happiness of man s he 
wasrnot noone. regardless of montiy tha© he was 
covetous of time, and always employed himself 

• The Palaestra, m its proper acteptation, signifies th^ 
place in vhich the several exercises of running, leaping, 
throwing the quoit, boxing, and wrestling, &c. were per* 
formed. • The Falsstra was yerj eominoD in every part of 
Greece. Se^ Fouer't Gnc, Jbttiq* 
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m acquiring knowledge, or in the exercise of 
publick. and private virtue. Unambitious of ob* 
taining the dangerous honours of his country,' 
his modesty seemed to avoid and refuse them. 
He would have been much better contented ta 
have directed, by personal influence with the 
magistrates, the government of his country, 
from his beloved retirement ; but the unanimous 
voice of his leHow-citizens, and the present ca- 
lamities, urged him to appear in a publick capa- 
city. Such, however, was his modesty, that had 
he lived in happier and less turbulent times, it 
is probable his virtues and excellent qualities, 
though admired by his select friends, would 
have remained unknown to posterity. 

Such was the man to whom bis fellow'citizens 
delegated the most important interests of The-, 
bes, in the congress of the Grecian states. The 
differences of Sparta and Athens were soon ad- 
justed, and, forgetting their ancient animosity, . 
they were both incensed at the treatment of 
Thespia and Platsa. They lamented the wars 
that had raged between the two repubb'cks, and 
iek nmch satis^tion at the short but glorious, 
interval of moderation and concord. They were 
now convinced, by fatal experience, that it was 
requisite to lay down their arms, and to promote 
harmony and tranquillity, throughout all the 
states of Greece. The peace, however, they 
considered as not likely to be useful and per- 
manent, unless founded on the principles of the 
treaty of Antalcidas, which ensured equality 
and freedom to the least and most insignificant, 
M well as to the most populous and powerful 
communities. It was therefore proposed, that 
the same contract, to which Athens and Sparta 
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and their respective confederates had fbrmerif 
acceded, should be again, revived, and made the 
t^asis of the present pacification* 

Epaminpndas then rose luid observed, that the 
Athenians had signed the treaty for all Attica c 
and that the Spartans had signed not only for 
the cities of Laconia, but also, for their several 
numerous allies in Peloponnesus. He therefore 
contended that Thebes ought also to sign for aJl 
the cities of Boeotia. To this demand Agesilaus 
only replied by asking, whether the Thebans in* 
tended to admit, in the terms of this treaty, the 
independence of Boeotia f Epaminondas then 
^^'Ikliped, whether the Spaitans would acknowledge 
the independence of Laconia ? Shall the Boeo- 
tians be free, or not? said the king* ^^Yes,^' 
repTied Epaminondas, ^^ when Sparta shall re«- 
atore freedom aind independence to the several 
cities of Laconia, of Messenia, and of the other 
Peloponnesian communities, that, under the spe- 
cious name of allies, suffer the greatest oppres* 
ttons.'* 

Then ieiddressing the deputies of the other 
states, he told them, that, instead of being call- 
ed on to ratify a peace which should establish 
them in their several rights, the treaty annulled 
their freedom and independence, and confirmed 
the dictates of a stem and severe master* The* 
bes was to be deprived of the territory she had 
acquired, while Sparta was permitted to hold in 
subjection the several confederates with whom 
Bhe was allied, and in whose name she had sign^ 
ed the contract, and whose assistance she could 
at all times exact* But. if the allies persisted in 
their resolution ; if they determined to destroy 
the strength of Thebes, which only could defend 
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tthd protect tbem against the powerful oppres- 
non otSpsarta, $ they . consented to contintte those 
heavy pedUHuy coQtrihatkms so long exacted 
fitrni them, and to obey every Bumraons to wart 
of which they endured the fatigues and dangera, 
while the Spartans obtained all the advantt^ge 
and honour* If, therefore^ they still rerered the 
gbrioiis names T>f their ancestors ; if they were 
^disposed ta im>mottt their own interests and the 
interests of Greece ; they would be so far from 
wiiliing or attempting the redaction of ThebeSf 
that they would imitate her eicample) and, shak« 
ing off the galling yoke of tyranny and oppres* 
won, bid defi«ak:e to all those who endeavoured 
to abridge or destr^ th^ liberties of man* 

The speech of £paminondas was listened to 
"with great attentimi, and the deputies seemed to 
he strcmgly affected by the just and powerful 
vetnonstrances contain^ in it. Agesilaus, alarm- 
ed he the dignity and interests of Sparta, rose 
xip) and answered the Thebafi in a manner very 
different from that despodck brevity which the 
Lacedsemonians generally used. On this occa* 
fiionit was wittily remarked, that Epaminondas 
had compelled the Spartans to lengthen their 
toonosyllables. Agesilaus made use of every 
ftigument likely to have any efiect on the depu* 
ties, and threatened them with the vengeance of 
Sparta in case they refused to comply* They 
were thus awed into submission, not so much, 
^rhaps, by the force of his eloquence, as by the 
terror of the Spartan armies ready to take the 
field : they, however, remembered the words of 
Epaminondas, and when they returned to their 
several communities, communicated his senti- 
ments to their fellow-citizens* 
Vol, IV. N 
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In this important transaction, Epaminondas 
aeted, undoubtedly, according as the Thebans 
had previously determined ; for before he sat out 
for this congress he was instructed to refuse ac- 
knowledging the freedom and independence of 
the several parts of Boeotia. This refusal ex- 
chided the Theban republick from participating 
in the advantages of the treaty, and exposed it 
to the immediate vengeance of the whole ccmfe- 
deracy* If we consider this action of the The- 
bans as imprudent and impolitick, at the same 
time we must acknowledge that they acted on ' 
the broad principles ' of civil liberty, and only 
objected to acknowledge the several lesser com- 
munities of Boeotia as free and independent 
states, because the Spartans would not grant 
the same privileges to the cities in Laconia, and 
to the other republicks of Peloponnesus. Epami- 
nondas was sensible, that though Thebes would 
be unable to resist the force of the whole confe- 
deracy of Greece, which, according to the treaty 
signed by the several deputies, might now be 
brought against his countiy, the jealousy and 
faction of the communities would not permit 
theni to act in concert ; and that Sparta would 
ultimately be obliged to carry on the war at her 
own expense. He saw the effect which his spi- 
rited remonstrance had produced in the minds 
of those who were the most steady friends and 
adherents of that republick ; and when he con- 
templated the circumstances of Thebes and of 
Sparta, he thought there was reason to conclude 
that the contest would not be so unequal as 
might at first be supposed. 

Lycurgus had given a consistent plan of le- 
gislation to Sparta, which they must cither 
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wholly obseire, or altogether ne^ect. So long 
as the Spartans were submisgive to the institu- 
tions of that extraordinary lawgiver, and were 
satisfied with the simplicity of manners^ the po- 
verty and virtues which he had recommended 
and enforced, they continued a great and flou- 
rishing people. Whilst they had no other object 
in view than to resist the solicitations of plea- 
sure, and repel the encroachments of enemies : 
liiiile they were hindered from any commercial 
intercourse with foreign nations, and excluded 
strangers from.becommg citizens of their com- 
munity; they adhered to the peculiar genuine 
-spirit of the Lacedsmonian constitution. 

But no sooner did Sparta abandon the simple 
maxims of her legislator, and become ambitious, 
wealthy, triumphant, and engaged in almost con- 
tinued wars, not as the means of defending her 
possessions, but to extend and confirm her fo- 
reign conquests and dominion, she had no right 
to expect those honours to which 3he exclusively 
pretended. It would have been a wise and en- 
lightened system of pcrficy, when Sparta depart- 
ed from the institutions of Lycurgus, and had 
relinquished all virtuous pre-eminence, to have 
admitted the warlike inhabitants of Peloponne- 
sus to the rank of citizens of the republick. This 
would have interested them in the victories, and 
made them willing partakers of the dangers of 
the state : but instead of acting on this liberal 
plan of policy, Sparta increased her pretensions, 
in proportion as her merit and virtues became 
diminished. The equality of a federal union 
was spumed with contempt; the Lacedaemoni- 
ans were deprived of all share in the govem- 
mmtf and the whole power and authority of 
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the state was confined to. the senate aiid raaem^ 
biy of SpHita. A long course of hostilities had 
weakened and destroyed the energies and vigour 
of the repttl^ick ; and not more than four tfaon- 
sand warriors were left to maintain and defend 
- the Spartan empire, the splendour of which waa 
greatly diminished ; and their insulted and op- 
pressed allies yielded an unwilling assistances 

On the other hand, the Thebans had' been lon^ 
considered as a race of men unworthy of. tte 
Grecian name and character, and' incapabde of 
attempting any great and tiobie enterprise* 
-Their sluggishness and- stupidity \»d\ becorme 
proverbial ; and having joined the- Persian xqo« 
'Barch in his invasicm of Greece^ they had be- 
come infamous, among their countrymen^. It is 
Very probable, that the expressive conduct of 
Sparta first W>used thetn 6tom that langour and 
inactivity for Which they had been so remain- 
able : having eicperienced the yoke of their op- 
pressors, they became more sensible of the value 
of liberty, and were determined to maintahi and 
assert their independence on every occasion, and 
at the hazard of their lives. They had under- 
taken and carried on a defensive kind of war- 
fare, in which success had crowned their at- 
tempts ; and they had gained many con^derable 
trophies from their' enemies, who had Idiig de- 
spised them. Emboldened by the success with 
which their fii'St enterprise had been attendedt 
they became ambitious of war and victory, loid 
their national character was thereby €;Ievate4 
above its ordinary standard. A severe «y8tem 
of military discipline had been introduced in the 
Theban army : their cavalry had been consider- 
fibly improved in arms and exercise ; and dxtttt- 
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tnt modes of contending with the enemy bad 
Jbeen adopted* A number of their citizens had 
united themselves together in the closest man- 
ner^ and by the most solemn ties. £mulatioD> 
ardour^ mutual esteem, and a. spirit ofcombina- 
.tion, which frequently prevails in times of tur« 
bulence, had inspired them with the glonous re* 
solution of dying in the defence of each, other. 
This association originally consisted of about 
three hundred Thebans, whose valour and fide- 
lity had been experienced, and of whom Pi^Iopi- 
das, the restorer and defender of the freedom of 
his country, was intrusted with the command* 
The great friendship that subsisted among this 
select body of Thebans occasioned their being 
called the Sacred Band. For a long succession 
^of years, and amidst innumerable engagements, 
they were always victorious, wherever and against 
whomsoever they fought: but, at length, they 
fell, with the freedom of Thebes, of Athens, 
and of Greece, in the fatal and ever-memorable 
field of Cheronaea. Such were the circumstances 
of those two rival republicks, when they were 
about to engage in hostilities against each 
other* 

Several months elapsed after the congress 
held at Sparta, before Agesilaus and his son Ar- 
chidamus had collected the strength of Lacedae- 
mon, and the forces of their tardy allies* The 
old king found himself unfit to take the field in 
person ; but he prevailed on the ephori and se- 
nate to_ give the command of the army to his 
colleague Cleombrotus* He was, therefore, or- 
.dered to march without delay into Bceotia, and 
to invade the hostile territory. They promised 
to send him more powerful reinforcements, and) 
N2 . 
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for that pufpoaey appointed the plahi of L.eactra^ 
which surrounded an obscure and inconsideralile 
Tillage of that name, and was situated on the 
frontier of Boeotia, about ten miles irom the sea 
and from -Platxa. The plain was surrounded 
on all sides by the lofty ridges of Helicon, Ci- 
theron, and Cynocephahe. 

Having dispersed a few* detachments of The- 
bans, that guarded the defiles of mount HefioMty 
the Spartans and their confederates joined fbr- 
.ces in this neighbourhood* The Peloponnesian 
army amounted to twenty-four thousand foot» 
-sind sixteen hundred horse ; whilst the tro<^ of 
the Thebansj that had been dispersed over aU 
the frontier, in order to oppose the desultory at- 
tacks of the enemy's cavalry, scarcely amounted 
to half that number. The Theban horse, how- 
ever, were nearly as numerous as thoise of the 
Spartans, and far excelled them in discipline and 
valour. The Thebans were then exhorted by 
Epaminondas, to march from their city, that 
they might hinder the defection of their Boeo- 
tian allies, and prevent the enemy from besieg» 
ing them in Thebes. Accordingly they set for- 
ward, and proceeding to the neighbouring moun- 
tains, encamped, and obtained a full view of the 
Spartans in the plain. 

Both armies prepared to engage, but the The- 
bans, when they considered the great superiority 
of the enemy in point of numbers, were seized 
with a general terror and consternation. Eps^ 
mindndas could scarcely remove the panick of 
the troops,- which was still more increased by 
many sinister omens and prodigies, that were 
said to have been observed. The Theban gene- 
ral, however, told them^ that no signs were ne« 
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^ite(e^' Who v^ertf employed in th« imms dutjr of 
ilefendittg their country^ were^mg^^ed inavork 
^lal Goald not feu of b^g peciJtoly tteKeia>le 

toheaV€»l. - r -..-••, 

iB"o#def^ that ht might 'd^lday his cofiildence 
of suce^dS) said thereb^ aniinate the tpifits of 
histrbops, he commanded till tho$et who either 
^sap{^raired of the cati^ ifi which they were en^ 
gaged, or Wem ^Vterse ^m sharing the dangers of 
the batde> to i%tii«ironi the field* The Thespiani 
vaA the dnwarHke-crow^ of atttodattttf^ whose 
services were not only liseless but troijblesonie 
m time of action, thought proper to embrace this 
penmssioa. • ' 

The two armies now drew op in order of 
battle* Clieombrotus disposed his forces- in the 
ibftn of a crescent, which was an ancient and la- 
Touxite practice of the Spartans. The general 
himself wa^ on the right, which consisted entire«- 
1y of- Lacedicmonians, in "whom he plabed the 
greatest confidende f6r the su<tcess of the en- 
gagexntent, and whose files were twelve <|eep» 
Archidamus, the son of Agesilans, headed th6 
"allies, who formed the left wing* The Theban 
commander, perceiving the disposition of the ene^ 
my, was sensible that the fate of the battle would 
principally depend on the Spartans.' He there- 
fore determined to strengthen his left, that he 
might charge the right wing of the enemy with 
greater vigour and impetuosity. 

Epaminohdas, having resolved on his plan oi 
iittack, placed ^e choice of his heavy-s^rmed 
men, whom he drew up fifty deep, in the left di* 
vision of hi^ forces. ' His cavalry were station- 
ed in tho van, ^at they might oppose the* ene^ 
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mf'ft horse, whom they for excelled in diaeipiio^ 
and experience* Peloptdas, with the saci^^ 
band) was on the left, and flanked the whofce^ 
Not deeming any particular station worthy of 
their prowess, they were prepared to act wh«v 
«ver an opportumty offered itself, or an emer- 
^ncy seemed to demand their assistance. 

The cavalry of the two hostile armies cchii- 
mencedthe action* The Spartan horses, having^ 
been principally employed for pleasure, by the 
richer citizens in time of peace, were a very un^ 
equal match for the disciplined and vigorous 
Thebans. Their ranks were, therefore, speedily 
broken, and thrown into confusion, and they were 
compelled to ^ back on the foot* The sacred 
band seized the opportunity of taking advantage 
of the disorder, which their repulse and rqut 
■had occasioned in the army of the Lacedaemo- 
nians. Epaminondas contrived and executed 
one of those rapid evolutions, which not un£re- 
quently decides the fate of a battle* He £>fni- 
ed some of his strongest, but least numerous 
forces, into a compact wedge, that had a sharp 
front, and a spreading flank* He expected that 
the Lacedaemonians, as soon as they had recover- 
ed their ranks would attack the more extended 
and weakest part of his army, which on accouQ^ 
of the arrangement that had been, necessary to 
form, seemed rather prepared to retreat, than to 
withstand an attack* 

Nor was the Theban general deceived in the 
expectations he had formed* The Lacedaemo- 
nians pressed forward against the right wing of 
the enemy, where little or no resistance was ex- 
perienced* In the mean time, he urged hi& 
Jteft forward with ^reat impetuosity, and assail- 
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ing the {lank of ^e Spartans^ oUiged yiem to 

^▼e awsty. Epanunondas and bis troops soott 

anived atthe post of Cleonibrotus. - The Lace- 

4stnonians perceiving their king- in danger, the 

itegenerate disciples of Lycurgtis were recalled to 

^eir ancient principles. The bravest and moat 

vigorous of the Spartans hastened from every 

part of the army to defend the person of their 

prmce, an^ to cover him with their shields* For 

aofmt time the impetuosity of the Spartans bore 

aH before thetn, and the Thebans were repelled 

in turn ; but the Spartan horsemen, who formed 

&e body-guard of the king, being at lengdi 

cut off, CieomiMt>ttts ^1 on his breathless or 

^cpiring defenders, pierced with many wounds. 

The death of the chief added fury to the 
battle* • Then ' it was, that anger, resentment, 
and despair, agitated by turns the breasts of the 
Spartans. According to the supersdtious ideas 
which then prevailed, the death of the ktiig was 
considered a& alight misfeiFtitne, when compar- 
ed with the disgraceful impiety of permitting 
hisr body to be mangled and disfigured by the 
enemy* Every exertion was therefore used to 
. prevent this abomination, and they succeeded 
id their endeavours* But they could achieve no- 
thing more. Epaminondas was careful to for- 
tify the ranks of his army, and to maintain that 
order wh^eh was necessary fof insuring success* 
He gained a complete victory oVer the Spartans, 
Who be^ddng themselves to flight, were pursued 
by the Thebans, and great - number^ of them 
slain. The principal strength of the allies, had, 
during the greatest part of the battle, remained 
inactive; but when they understood that the 
^Nfften king was slain, their wavering irresolu- 
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tion Mras decided, and they retreated with tfie 
rest of the army. Epaminondas did not pursue 
the fugitives to their camp, which 'was 
^•J^- strongly fortified, and could not be taken 
' without great loss ; but having buned tbe 
dead, he erected a trophy on the field of battle* 
When the Spartans were out of the reach of 
danger, and had time to reflect on the extent of 
their misfortunes, they were actuated by shame, 
grief, and despair, and became sensible that, on no 
former occasion, the interests of their republick 
had suffered sq severe a wound. Never before in 
any engagemeiit had they lost more than four or 
. five hundred citia^ens ; but in this battle, of seven 
hundred Spartans who had fought, four hundred 
were slain. The Lacedemonians lost one thou- 
sand, and the allies two thousand six hundred 
men ; whilst the Thebans had only three hundred 
men killed, amongst whom were only four of their 
citizens. 

Many of the Spartans were ix renewing the 
engagement, and endeavouring to recover their 
dead by force of arms ; but the impracdcabiHty 
of the measure being proved to them by their 
commanders, they were obliged to yield to neces- 
. sity. Accordingly a Spartan herald was sent to 
.crave the bodies of their dead, and to acknow* 
ledge the victory of the Thebans. 

The news of this defeat arrived at Sparta at 
the time that republick was celebrating the gym- 
nastick and musical entertainments. The messen- 
ger being brought before the ephori, informed 
them of the great publick disaster. The magis- 
trates, however, ordered the festival to proceed } 
and having made out a list of the warriors slain 
in the field of Leuctra, sent notice to their seve- 
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nd ^niUieS) and enjoined the women to abstain 
bom unavailing lamentations* The day Hc^ow- 
i^, the iathers and relations of those who had 
bten slain in the battle, appeared dressed in their 
gayest attire, and congratulated one another on' 
Sie bravery and glorious death of their brethren 
or chUdren ; but the relatives of those who had 
survived the fatal engagement, stsud at homey 
OT if they ventured abroad, discovered symp- 
toms of anguish and despair, and expected that 
their kinsmen would be sentenced to perpetual 
banishment, or excluded from the publick assem- 
blies, from every office of power or honour, 
&om the protection of the laws, and almost from, 
the society of men. This punishment was 
^reeable to the institutions of Lycurg^a, which 
directed, that it should' be inflicted on all, wlio 
lost their defensive armour, or fled in the day of 
battle ; but on this critical emergency, the seve- 
rity of this law was mitigated, by observing, 
that tl)e sacred institutions of Lycurgus had 
slept during one unfortunate day, but that hence- 
forth their wonted vigour and activity should be 
resumed. 

No sooner was the intelligence of the battle of 
Leuctra, diffused over Greece, than the whole 
Peloponnesus was in commotion. The Eleans, 
Arcadians, and Argives, with the other Grecian 
communities, which Sparta had either influenced 
by her councils, or intimidated by her power, 
openly aimed at independence. The inferior 
repubticks expected to be freed from the heavy 
GCmtributions witli which they had hitherto been 
burthened, and that they should not be compel- 
led to go to war on every trivial occasion. 
Whilst the more populous and powerful states 
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breathed notWag but hatred and Kvenge^ wofSL 
gloried in the prospect of being able to httqrf:i]e 
the proud and insolent senators ^ Sparta* 

The republickof Athensyhowever^ acted a very 
different part. Immediately after the engage- 
ment at Leuctrei the Thebdnsr had dispatched a 
messenger^ a^med with the emblems of peace 
and victory, to inform the Athenians of the par* 
ticulars of the battle, and to invite them to enter 
into an offensive alliance agsunst Sparta; but 
Timotheus and f phicrates, who at that time {Ae* 
sided over the Athenian assembly, determined 
to humble, not to destsoy their inveterate enemy. 
Athens had also become jealous of the power <^ 
Thebes, and was^ therefore^ still more uhwilling 
to act against Sparta. The Thebaot faenild was 
thei^fore allowed to return home, without re-, 
ceivuig the smallest satisfaction on the subject 
of his misston; and Athens w{ui soon seBatble, 
that the battle at Leuctra had given her the su- 
periority over all Greece. 
, The Thebans finding themselves disappointed 
of the assistance of the Athenian republick, en* 
deavoured to obtain an alliance not less power- 
ful* ' The extensive and fertile territory of Thes^ 
«aly, which had been so long disunited, came 
under the government of Jason, of Phers, & 
man of great abilities and enterprising ambition. 
With indefatigable labour and invincible cou- 
n^e, Jason possessed a mind capable of conceiv*. 
ing great designs, and a character ready to pro- 
mote them by the meanest artifices. By strata- 
gem, by surprise, or by , force, he had extended 
his dominion over the greatest part of Thessaly.r 
He had exercised his troops with such severe' 
discipline, and made U9e 0f auch a judicious plan 
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fS militaiy administration, that his soldiers be- 
came inured to their duty and attached to their 
general, whom they would follow wherever he 
chose to lead them. . His army amounted to 
eight thousand horse,, twenty thousand heavy- 
armed foot, and such a body of targeteers as 
could scarcely be equalled. 

The Thebans invited Jason to unite the arms 
X)f the Thessalians with theirs, which he accord- 
ingly did. He joined the army of Thebes soon 
after the battle at Leuctra, when Epaminondas 
was making preparations to attack the enemy a 
second time. Jason, -however, exhorted the 
Thebans to rest satisfied with the advantages al- 
ready obhoi^ed, and not to drive the Spartans to 
despair ; ancH they ought, he said, to rcmember 
the vicissitudes of war. His arguments were 
also directed to the Lacedxmonians ; and his 
eloquence and address so far prevailed, that a 
truce was agreed on between the two hostile ar- 
mies. The Spartans and their allies, however, 
had so little confidence in this negociation, that 
they marched the same night over mount Cithae- 
ron, and tetumed to Laconia, where Archida- 
mus dismissed the confederate troops, and with 
the poor remains of his army arrived at Sparta. 

It is probable, that Jason had not more con- 
fidence in a treaty thus hastily concluded be- 
tween two rival republicks, one of which had suf- 
fered a greater defeat than she had ever before 
experienced, and tlie other had become ac- 
quainted with her o^vn strength and ability, and 
entertained ambitious and aspiring designs. But 
Jason aimed at the subjugation, or at least, the 
command of the Grecian republicks, by which 
ke would be enabled, as he declared that he e»- 
Vol. IV. O 
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pected, to imitate the glorious example of Cyms 
and Agesilaus, and to effect, by the united 
strength of Greece, what they had nearly accomr 
plished by a bd9y"-of ten thousand men. He 
was, therefore, not veiy desirous, that Thebes 
should become so powerful and formidable a re* 
publick, even at the expense of Sparta ; but h^ 
wished to be considered in the light of a pacifi- 
cator, by which means his designs on Greece 
would be greatly forwarded. In the midst, how- 
ever, of these ambitious and lofty projects, Jason 
was stabbed by seven youths, who approached 
him whilst reviewing the Pheracan cavalrjr, un- 
der pretence that they came to demand jusdce 
at his hands against each other* The guards of 
Jason dispatched two of the assassins, but the 
other five, mounting horses that had been pre- 
pared for them, escaped to the Grecian repub- 
licks, and were received with acclamations of joy 
by the people, who considered them as the libe- 
rators of their country from the formidable 
power of a brave but ambitious tyrant. 

The death of Jason removed from Greece, 
for a time, the terror which the ambitious views 
of the tyrant had occasioned. But when the 
Greeks seemed to owe their safety and indepen- 
dence to the arm of an assassin, their situation 
was become very unstable and precarious ; and 
though the projects of Jason perished with him, 
liis designs announced the downfal of Grecian 
freedom. 

The battle of Leuctra was, in its consequences, 
doubly prejudicial to the Spartan common- 
wealth ; it weakened the confederacy of the 
states with whom they were in alliance, and 
sti*engthened the power of the enemy. In the 
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subsequent period of two years, most of the 
Spartan allies in Peloponnesus had shaken off 
the yoke and united themselves to other states. 
Whilst on the contrary, the- £sivour of Thebes 
was sought by most of the communities in Pe- 
loponnesus; and in the north of Greece, the 
Acamanians, Locrians, Phocians, the whole 
breadth of the continent between the Ionian and 
J£gean seas, and the isle of Eubaea, increased 
the power, and extended the dominion of Thebes^ 
Factions prevailed in every republick of Greece ; 
and the aristocratical party was almost univer- 
sally expelled and banished eveiy state and everf 
city. Fourteen hundred inhabitants were driven 
from Xegaca; and in Argos, two thousand of 
the aristocratical faction were slain. The Man- 
tins&sUis alone seemed to have acted with pru- 
. dence; they embraced this opportunity of re* 
building the walls and fortifications of their city, 
made the form of their government deniocrati- 
cal, and determined to preserve the sti'ength of 
dieir city, which appeared so necessary for main- 
taining their political independence* 

Thebes and Sparta did not interfere in any 
of those internal commotions ; the former was 
too busily employed in the northern parts of 
Greece, intending to invade and ravage Laco- 
nia ; and the latter was so much humbled by 
the unfortunate battle at Leuctra, that they con- 
tented themselves with preparing to defend the 
banks of the Eurotas, and to repel the threatened 
assdult of their capital* All the forces, how- 
ever, which they could possibly raise, were com- 
manded to take the field, and they were on the 
point of giving arms to the Helotes, as their last 
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resource; when the fugitives from ArgoKsy 
Achaia, and Arcadia, arrived and offered their 
services to the most ancient and disting;uished 
patrons of their political principles. Thus en* 
couraged and reinforced, the Spartans bid defi- 
ance to the threats of invasion, and endeavoured 
to recover their lost dominion in Arcadia* A 
detachment of troops, therefore, marched into 
the territory of that state, but the Spartan ge- 
neral performed nothing decisive agsiinst the 
enemy. He contented himself with ravaging 
the villages and fields of that delightful country^ 
in which he met with no resistance from the 
enemy, who waited for a reinforcement from the 
Thebans, before they would commence an en- 
gagement. 

At length the Thebans took the field, with afi 
army more numerous than had ever before as- 
sembled in Greece under 'one standard, and 
which amounted to fifty, or as some say, to se- 
venty thousand men. These forces were corn- 
posed of the .warlike youth of Boeotia, of the 
Acarnanians, Phocians, Locrians, and Eubasans^ 
together with a promiscuous crowd of needy 
followers, whom the prospect of plunder had al- 
lured to the Theban camp. They had no sooner 
arrived on the frontier of Arcadia, than they 
were joined by the inhabitants of that country, 
and by the Eleans and Argives. Pelopidas and 
Epaminondas commanded the Thebans. Age- 
silaus informed of the march of so powerful an 
army, conducted by generals of so great merit 
and abilities, prepared to return to Sparta before 
his soldiers had seen the fires kindled in the hos- 
tile camp, and thereby avoided the disgrace of 
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reMadng^ before the etiemy^ He, tlierefore, led 
his forces to defend their own countr^y which 
was now threatened with an inTasion. 

The Theban generals finding the Arcadians 
freed {n»n the terror and injuries of the despoiU 
ing invaders, held a council of war» in which it 
tvas finally resolved, tlmt the array should march 
without delay, and entering th^ Lacedsmoniaa 
territories, lay waste the country, and afideavour 
to obtain possession of the capital* Accordingly^ 
to facilitate this eiiterprite, the troops were 
formed in four divisions, and appointed to break 
into the province by differesit routes* All thesev 
except the Arcadians, who formed the fourth 
division, penetrated without meeting any oppo- 
sdon. Ischilas, however. Who guaixled the din* 
trict of Seiritis, resolved to repel the invasion of 
the Arcadians, or to perish in the attempt. The 
example of Leomdas, at Thermopylae, animated 
the breast of this valiant Spartan. He gave 
tommand to the youth to quit the army, as he 
considered their lives too precious to be risked 
in an engagement, of which death could not fail 
of being the consequence* With the veteran sol* 
diers of his army, he embraced the present op» 
portunity of displaying his courage and patriot- 
ism. They sold their lives dearly to the enemy^ 
many of whom, perished in the contest; nor did 
the engagement terminate until the last Spartaa 
was slain. 

The confederate army having assembled at 
an appointed place of rendezvous, matched to- 
wards Sparta, and laid waste the whole country*^ 
For five hundred years, Laconia had not expe- 
rienced a similar calamity *r and it had been the. 
Voast of Agesilausy that no Spartan woman ever 
02. 
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saw the smoke of an enemy's canop. The g^uai!d» 
that defended the city were thrown into cqnstei** 
nation and .dismay : the women were terrified 
with the smoke and tumult of the invading army ; 
and the Spartans in this emei^ency were obliged 
to arm aU their pieasants and slaves whom thej. 
usually treated with great cruelty. Six thousand 
of these unhappy men were engi^^ed by threats 
and promises, to undertake the defence of titeir 
proud and inhuman masters. This measure, 
however, did not abate, but increase the general 
panick of the magistrates and citizens. They 
considered, that the men they, had just armed, 
might probably join the enemy, and the de- 
struction of the city thereby become inevitable* 
But a body of Corinthians, Phliasians, Epidau* 
rians, and Pallenians arriving soon after, te pre^ 
vent the downfal of Sparta, though they had 
often opposed its despotism, ther constematicm in 
the city subsided. * 

These succours being received in Sparta, the 
people became elated, and the kings and magis* 
trates could scarcely restrain them from rushing 
iftto the field, and giving the enemy battle. 
Agesilaus made use of this martial enthusiasm 
to repel the first assault of the Thebans, and to 
convince them, that e,very succeeding attempt to 
make themselves masters of the city woHld be 
attended with such danger, fatigue, and loss of 
men, as the success of the enterprise could not 
coxnpensate. The conduct of Agesilaus on this 
trying occasion, has been g]?eatly and justlf ex- 
toUed : he placed an ambush in the temple of the 
Tyndarids, and, by those means defeated the in- 
tentions of the assailants. An insurrection of a 
Irery dangerous nature having appeared in the 
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ckf 9 he displayed great pvesencQ ofmM m ap- 
peasing it ; and while he thus overcame by force or 
sCratagem the domestick and f(»eign enemies of 
the state, he negociated the most powerful assist- 
ance from Athens, which sent twelve thousand 
men to the relief of the Spartan territory. 

In the mean time, Epaminondas having been 
rtpulsed from the capital, began to commit great 
and dreadful depredations in Laconia* He trar 
versed and desolated the banks of the Eurotas^ 
which abounded in all the conveniences of life ^ 
and then assaulted Hclos and Gythium« and de» 
siroyed the villages by fire, and the inhabitanta 
by the svrord. 

When Sparta had become the general aii>iter 
of Greece, after the downfal of the Athenian 
greatness, the Messenians, whom the Athenians, 
had. settled in the territory of Naupactus, were 
the first that suifered under the oppressive con- 
duct of that state, and were universally enslaved, 
banished, or put to death. Many of those un- 
happy men now flocked to the standaid of Epa- 
minondas, eager to retaliate the unrelenting per- 
secution of a people suffering calamities equal ta 
those they had so often inflicted on others* 

Epaminondas rebuilt the city of Messene, and 
put the fugitives in possession of their territory. 
This act of the Theban genei^, which was not 
performed from any disinterested or generous 
motives, though at firet view it might have that 
appearance, inflicted the most severe and cruel 
punishment on the Spartans. They beheld a 
naticm which, they had twice endeavoured to ex- 
tirpate, revive and Sourish in their neighbour- 
hood. The discontented and factious subjects^ 
SiOd the^ slaves of Sparta, iacreased it by coa-^ 
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tinual occasions ; and the Theban gamison, to- 
gether with their own personal enmitjr, induced' 
the Messenians to watch every &vourable op- 
portunity of wreaking their vengeance on the 
toemy» 

This enterprise was scarcely finished, when 
Epaminondas was informed, that the Athenians, 
under the command of Iphicrates, were in motioD. 
The design in which they were embarked, seemed 
10 demand great celerity* Instead, however, of 
using expedition, the Athenian commander 
wasted several days at Corinth without any ap* 
parent necessity, or even pretence for such an 
unseasonable and imprudent delay. His soldiers- 
loudly complained of this conduct, and demand- 
ed to be led against Argos, or rather to attack 
the Theban army. Iphicrates, however, did not 
think proper to comply with either of these re- 
quests, but marching into Arcadia, remained 
there until the enemy had withdrawn their troops 
out of Laconia^ 

The Thebans having evacuated the Lacedacw 
inonian tenitory, the two hostile armies filed off,, 
as by mutual consent, and returned to their re- 
spective cities by separate roads, without once 
endeavouring to interrupt the progress of each 
. other. The Athenians blamed Iphicrates fi^r 
permitting an enemy laden with plunder, and 
fatigued with the toil of a winter's campaign, to^ 
pass through the isthmus of Corinth ;, while Pe- 
iopidasand Epaminondas having exceeded the; 
term of their command, were accused and tried 
by the Theban assembly. The former displayed 
less courage than might have been expected 
from his general character; but Epaminondas 
evinced tlie superiority of a philosophical- mind^ 
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and instead of defeDding his cause, pronounced 
a panegyrick on his conduct, in which he recount- 
ed, without amplification or diminution, the ex- 
ploits he had performed. He concluded his 
speech by observing, that, " secure as he was of 
immortal fame, earned in the service of his coun- 
try, he could submit to suffer death without re- 
luctance." This magnanimity awed his accusers. 
The indignation of the assembly subsided ; the 
two generals were instantly acquitted, and the ac- 
cusation of Epaminondas procured him as much 
glor>' as the battle of Leuctra. 

The Lacedsmonians soon after dispatched an 
embassy to Athens, requesting that the bands 
of amity and union, between the two republicks,* 
might be strengthened, and the Athenians still 
continue their assistance. The Spartans acknow- 
ledged that the experience, the bravery, and the 
signal victories, which that republick had achieved 
in naval engagements, justly entitled her to the 
dominion of the sea ; finding, however, that this 
concession did not produce the desired effect, 
they proposed, that, when the two republicks' 
united their forces in any expedition, the army of 
the Lacedaemonians (a thing hitherto unexam- 
pled) should be intrusted, during half of the 
campaign, to the command of Athenian generals. 
This proposal was agreed to, and an alliance of 
die most intimate kind concluded between Spar- 
ta and Athens. 

They also succeeded in procuring assistance 
from Dionysius the tyrant of Sicily, and from 
the Persian monarch. The former bdng of Do- 
nan extraction, naturally commiserated the hu- 
niiliation and distress of a people, who had so 
long been the friends and ornament of the Do-» 
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rian race. And the latter acted upon the princi- 
ples of assisting the weaker party, that he might 
with greater ease rule the whole* 

Whilst the Lacedaemonians were gaining 
strength by these important alliances, the Ar- 
cadians had commenced hostilities, and laying 
waste the territory of Pallene, that had ever been 
faithful to Sparta, burnt the villages, stormed 
the city, and put the garrison, which consisted 
partly of Lacedaemonians, to the sword- The 
Theban general also marched his army south- 
ward, but the Lacedaemonians having obtained 
reinforcements from Dionysius and the Athenians,, 
endeavoured to stop his progress through the 
isthmus, by fortifying it. Epamiriondas, how- 
ever, broke through, took Sicyon, and assaulted 
Corinth; but Chabrias, the Atheniisin general^ 
yho happened at this time to be possessed of the 
Alternate command, attacked the Thebans, and 
repulsed them with great loss. Epaminondast 
filerefore, returned home, where he was blamed 
and disgraced for his conduct* 

The Thebans being compelled to retreat, con- 
ferred splendour on the Arcadian arms, and in- 
spired Lytomedes their general with ambitious 
designs, which he communicated to hb coun- 
trymen. The Arcadians, he said, were the 
most ancient, the most populous, and certain- 
ly not the least warlike of the Peloponnesian 
states. They had joined in the twenty-seven 
years war against Athens ; and to them it was 
owing, that the Lacedaemonians had been raised 
to so great power, the abuse of which all Greece 
had experienced. Of late years they had acted 
iti conjunction with the Thebans, and by their as- 
sistance chiefly it was> that the people had obtain- 
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«i an alarming degree of authority, which they 
exerted solely with a view to their own adran* 
ta^e, without regarding the interests of their 
allies. The Arcadians ought to consider^ 
Tvbether the yoke of Thebes might not in time 
l>ecome as intolerable as that of Sparta had been 
formerly. Their honour and their interest de-« 
xnanded that they should not acknowledge any 
superior, but vindicate the liberty and indepen- 
clence of their state.* This speech, which was 
Highly applauded, induced the Arcadians to pos- 
sess themselves of all the places they had taken 
from the enemy, and to complete their conquests 
in Peloponnesus. 

In the mean time, the Lacedxmonians under 
the command of Archidamus had taken the 
field. The rapictity of success that attended this 
g^eneral, who was the son of the renowned Agesi- 
lausy confirmed the prudence and foresight of 
the magistrates and people, in electing him com- 
mander of the army. He had regained many of 
the towns in Laconia, and having entered Ar- 
cadia laid it waste, and prepared to attack the 
populous city of Parrliasia. But the Orcadians 
reinforced by the Argives, making their appear* 
ance, he withdrew his troops towards the obscure 
village of Midea. When the Lacedxmonian 
general beheld the enemy prepared fi)r an en- 
gagement, he commanded the Spartans to form 
in order of battle, and exhorted them to strive 
by one glorious efiR:>rt, to regain their ancient and 
hereditary reno^vn.^ 

Whilst he thus spake, it thundered on the 
right, though the air was clear and serene : the 
soldiers looked from whence the noise came, 
and beheld in a consecrated grove an altar and 
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Stattte of Hercules, the great progenitor of Ar- 
chidamus and of Sparta." The soldiers hailed 
the happy omens, and animated by these con- 
curring ch'cumstances, were transported with an 
enthusiasm of valour, and attacked the enemy 
with great impetuosity. The Arcadians, who 
expected that they had to contend with a van- 
quished and spiritless adversary, were astonish- 
ed at their manner of making the assault Few 
of -the Arcadians waitedi to receive the attack, 
but they who did, 'were totally destroyed. The 
rest took to flight, but in the pursuit many thou- 
sands of them perished ; whilst the Spartans, it 
is ssdd, did not lose a man. Archidamus sent 
a messenger to Spaita with the news of the 
battle, and erected his trophy. An assembly of 
the people was held, when he made known the 
intelligence. The aged Agesilaus wept for joy 
at the tidings ; the sympathetick emptions were 
communicated to the ephori and senators ; the 
amiable contagion was spread throughout aii 
Sparta ; and dissolved th€ sternest of the people 
into softness and sensibility.— B. C. 367. 



CHAP. XIV. 



Jtffaxrs of Greece from the Battle of Mtde<ij to the 
Concltmon of t fie Social War. 

AFTER the daring murder of Jason, the t3a^t* 
of Thessaly, his brothers Polydore and Poly- 
phron succeeded to the throne. The latter am- 

V •The word tyrant, in Grecian history, is aj4>lledt» 
those who acquired sovereignty in states formerly repub- 
lican. Thessaly, Sicily, Corinth, &c. were governed not 
by kings, but tyrants. Whereas .Macedonia, that had 
never been subject to any popular form of govenimciu, 
was ruled not by tyrants, but kings. 
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Mdous of reigiung singly, and not able to en- 
dure a rival, assassinated his colIeag\ie, and obi 
lained the sole dominion of Thessaljr. His 
stem despotism, however, was abolished by the 
hand of Alexander, who avenged the blood of 
his kinsman Polydore. This is said to have 
been the only meritorious action of his life ; for 
authors represent Alexander, as one of the most 
cruel and detested tyrants that have ever been 
condemned to the infamy of history. He treat- 
M his sujjjects with the greatest inhumanity, 
was perfidibos to his allies, implacable to his 
enemies, a robber by land^ and a pirate at sea. 
Having by his cruelties, provoked the indignar 
tion and vengeance of his subjects, they took up 
«rms, and solicited the assistance of Thebes. 
Accordingly, a Theban army marched into 
Thessaly under the command of Pelopidas and 
IsmeniaS) who compelled the tjrrant to submit 
his cause to their determination, and to agree to 
whatever conditions they might think proper to 
exact for the future security of his subjects. 

This transaction was scarcely finished, when 
the Thebans were invited into Macedonia, to 
settle some ;differences that had arisen in that 
kingdom. After the death of Amyntas the 
second, his son Alexander succeeded to the 
throne. Amyntas had left two other legitimate 
sons, Perdiccas, and Philip, and a natural son 
named Ptolemy- Though Ptolemy could not 
prevent the accession of Alexander to the throne, 
he embittered and shortened his reign, which 
lasted only one year. Ptolemy then took upon 
himself the guardianship of Perdiccas, during 
his minority, and assumed the reins of govern- 
ment, as protector of Macedon. It soon, how- 
VOL. IV. P 
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ever, appeared, that he was not satisfied mth 
the power of regent : He contrived to win over 
great numbers to his interest, and bafiling^ the 
opposition of the friends of Perdiccas, usurped 
the sovereignty. In this emergency, the parti« 
sans of the unfortunate prince requested the in- 
terfierence of Thebes- Pelopidas, therefore, 
inarched an army into Macedonia, released the 
numerous exiles whom Ptolemy had driven into 
banishment ; asserted the just rights of Perdic- 
cas ; and having received hostages from the 
contending factions, and restored the tranquillity 
-x>f the kingdom, he returned towards Thessaly*. 
Whilst Pelopidas marched through 
^67 Thessaly, without using sufficient cau- 
tion, having sent before him a consider- 
able detachment of his army to guard the Mace- 
donian hostages, he was informed that Alexan- 
der had come to meet him with his 'merc^iary 
troops. This suspicious circumstance did not 
undeceive the too credulous Theban ; who ini- 
puted the march of Alexander's soldiers to the 
respect that he desired to show him. With great 
imprudence, therefore, Pelopidas and Ismenias 
put themselves into the power of a man, who re- 
garded no laws human or divine. He com- 
manded them to be seized, bound, and carried 
to Phei-», where they were imprisoned and ex- 
posed to the view of an invidious and insulting 
multitude. 

When the Theban chief was seized by the trea- 
chery of Alexander, it might have been expect- 
ied that the soldiers, animated with indignation 
and rage, would have attempted his rescue. 
Their numbers, however, were too small to hope 
for success. Reinforcements soon arrived from 
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Boeotia, but they fatally experienced, in the ren-' 
counters that took place, the absence bf PelopU 
das, and the degradation of Epaminondas. The 
army was reduced to very great difiiculties, un- 
able to fight the enemy, and unwilling to fly 
from them. The sddiers remembering their ex- 
ploits in Peloponnesus, and the still more formi« 
dable hostile army over which they had obtained 
victory, justly blamed the inexperience and in- 
ability of their commanders. Epaminondas, at 
diis time, served as a private soldier ; , but he was 
appointed general, by the tmanimous consent of 
&e troops. The &ce of affairs was soon chang- 
ed, by the abilities of this extraordinary man ; 
and the forces of the tyrant >v^ere defeated, and 
compelled to retire. The. Theban genetaJ* 
however, afraid of the lives of Pelopulas and Is- 
menias, would not drive him to extremities* He 
hovered about him with his victorious army, and 
displayed the superiority of military skill and 
conduct 'r and whilst he endeavoured to intimi- 
date the tyrant^left him sufficient time for repent- 
ance and submission. This judicious plan suc- 
ceeded according tp his wishes ; and Alexander 
was glad to accept of a truce for thirty days on 
condition of restoring ^efopidas and Ismenias. 

Whilst Pelopidas was detained in confinement 
at PhersB, the daughter of Jasen, whom Alexan^- 
der had manied, expressed a desire to see and 
ccmverse with the Theban general, of whose me- 
rit and exploits so much had been said.. The 
appearance, however, of PelopidHs did not an- 
swer the expectations of the Thessalian queen. 
When she beheld his neglected uid squalid 
^ttpe, she exclaimed, with emotions of i»ty and 
compasaioi); ^ How much do I Jament, Pelof^*^ 
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das,, for your wife and family." The Thebait 
general replied, " You Thebe (for that was the' 
queen's name,) are more to be lamented, who, 
though not a prisoner, continue tlie slave of a 
cruel and perfidious tyrant." These words are 
said to have made a great impression upon the 
queen, who recalled to mind the reproach of Pe- 
lopidas, when, ten years afterwards, she excited 
assassins to destroy Alexander* 

Another anecdote is also related of the mag^ 
nanimity of Pelopidas, during his confinement 
It is said, that after he was kept a prisoner at 
Pherac, the cruelties of Alexander towards the 
inhabitants of that city, were greater than they 
had formerly been. Pelopidas reproached the 
tyrant, with the absurdity of his cotidtict, in tor^ 
menting and destroying so many innocent and 
worthy citizens, ^d sparring bi^j who, Alexan- 
der was well aware, if ever he escaped out of his 
hands, would not fail to make him soffer that 
punjshtneiit which his primes deserved. • To this 
intrepid declaration, the astonished tyrant re- 
plied, by asking, " Why is Pelopidas so desirous 
to die ?" The Theban ans'wered, ** That you may 
tjie sooner perish, by re^ndering yourself still 
more obnoxiQUs to gods and men*" 

Whilst Thebes empldyed her arms in the north, 
the Spaitans had been enabled in some measure, 
to -regain their influence in the south part of 
Greece.' Archidamus, the son of Agesilaus, 
had, ^s we mentioned before^ obt^ned a very 
signal victory over the Arcadiaiis, who were 
reckoned the most powerful and warlike of all 
t]}t confederate states. The Laced^pmonians 
Sent the crafty Antalcidals, and £uthycks> ft 
Spartan of great abilities and intrigue, as mi' 
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fausadors to the court of Persia* Their object 
was, to hasten the supplies of troops and money> 
which Artaxerxes haid promised. In the mean 
while, the Thebans understanding that Sparta 
bad sent an embassy to the Persian monarch, 
thought it time to assert their independence, and 
to counteract the machinations and designs of 
their enemies with the court of Suza* Epami- 
nondas, whose recent conduct had gsdned him 
great, reputation, and silenced- the clamours of 
£u:tion,. was recommended ag^n to the command- 
of the army ; and Pelopidas, whose unfortunate 
detention was> ascribed more to the treacherous 
behaviour of Alexandei^ than to his own impru^ 
dence, was sent as minister to the. east, to carry 
60 negociations with Artaxerxes. 

The confi^erates o£ Thebes, also, were imrited 
to send deputies to the Persian court, to promote 
the interests of their respecdve states* This- 
measure was readily adopted;. and the Eleans, 
Arcadians, and Arg^ves, sent a. deputation, in ^ 
con jimction with the Theban ambassador* The 
Athenians, also, apprised of what was designed, 
dispatched ministers to manage -the interests of 
their ^republick. By these means, a congress of 
Uie several Grecian states was held in Asia, 
where it was proposed to settle and adjust their, 
differences at the court,. and by the interventioa 
of a foreign prince* When the crafty and in-, 
triguing Antalcidas arrived, the. king treated hinis 
wiS) great partiality and kindness, as an ancient 
and ^vourite guest; but when Pelopid^ ap- 
peared at their publick auchence, the fame, the 
eloquence, and address of the Theban, procured 
bim. superior notice> and he was received by Ar*- 
P2. 
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taxerses with the most mani^sst maiics of hc»ioixr' 

and esteem* 

Pelopidas represented, that in the battle of 
Plataea, fought almost a century ago, and ever 
since that memorable engagement, the Thebans 
had uniformly adhered to die interests of PeFBia» 
at the risk of losing every thing dear to them ^ 
and that the present war, in which their repabUcfe 
waJs engaged with Sparta, had been occasioned 
by their steady refiisal to unite against Artax- 
erxes, in the measures that followed in As|a». 
The Sparlians had, however, begun hostiiities^ 
without provocation, and carried them on with-* 
out success. He reminded, the Persian monarch 
that the Thebans had obtained a recent and sig^- 
nal victory over their enemies at Leuctra, after 
which they had invaded Laconia. That the suc- 
cessful attempt of the Spartans against the Ar-^' 
cadians and Atgives, was occasioned by Thebes 
being obliged to employ her troops in another 
expedid<m9 equally important and honourable* 

Timagoras, ' the Athenian deputy, for what 
reason is unknown, seconded, with vigour and 
address, the arguments of the illustriousTheban« 
In v^n did Leon remonstrate against this, trea- 
cherous conduct of his colleague. All the other 
deputies, confounded by his impudence, were at 
a loss, for some time, to express their astonish-* 
B^nt and indignation. Artaxerxes, however, 
owned himself convinced by the arguments of 
Pelopidas, and desired him to mention the con^ 
ditions, on which he was sent to treat. The 
Theban replied, that the substance of his instruc<- 
tions was, that the liberties formerly granted ta 
the several states and cities of Greece should be 
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confinxied ; that the fertile country of Measeoia, 
in particular, shoukl contmue free and indepen* 
dent-of the dominion of Sparta ; that the Athe- 
niane should he comiiwided to lay up their 
fleet $ and that the Tbebans should be considered 
a£(th^ anient and hereditary friends of the Per? 
sian^ jnonarchv The king greatly approved 
these proposals, which were iminediately con- 
signed to writing, conBrmed by the Jioyal assent^ 
and read aloud to the flii^^assadors present. 
When Leon heard the clause, relative to Athens* 
he exclaimed with the freedom peculiar to his 
country, ^ The Athenians must then seek some 
other ally, instead of the Persia king^" Ou 
this the< ambassadors todL their leave and de- 
parted* 

Pelopi^s was accompani^ into Greece by a 
Persian of distinction, :app(unted by the king to 
carry the treaty into ^IRect. When they arrived 
at Thebes, tlmt republick sent cirders to all the 
deputies of the other Grecian stated, to give their 
att^idance. AUiens and Sparta, however, did 
not condescend to obey the summops ; . but the. 
congress was, neveklheless, very numerous. The 
Permn produced the treaty, read it, and showed 
die king's seal ; jand then demanded, in the name 
of his master, that the agreement sfhould be rati-* 
fiedi>y the oaths usually administered gn such 
occasions. The representatives almost unani« 
mously declared that they had no commands* 
from their respective communities to sign and 
swear to this treaty ; and that, before those ar^ 
ticles could be ratified, it was necessary they 
should be discussed in the general assembly of 
each particular state. This was the answer jani- 
tersally given by the deputies* 
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LycotnedeS) however, the representative ot* 
Arcadia, carried the matter farther than lii»^ 
colleagues. Antiochus, his friend and caantry- 
man who had lately acted in the- capacity of 
ambassador to the court of Per»a, on behalf of 
the Arcadians, had returned home extremely 
disgusted with the conduct of Artascerxes, who 
hesitated not to prefer Elis to Arcadku WhiM- 
the Arcadian ambassador was ^ving an account* 
to his constituents ^f the success of his mission} 
he indulged himself in many severe reflections 
on Artaxerxes and his subjects, which his hearers 
listened to with eagerness and pleasure. " The* 
king's wealth and power were not so great in- 
reality, as they seemed to be by the representa- 
tions of flattery and falsehood : often had the. 
golden plane-tree been ostentatiously described; 
but it scarcely afibrded sufiicient shade for a 
grasshopper. He had- carefully observed what* 
ever appeared worthy of notice in Persia ; and' 
all he could find in that kingdom was the idle 
retinue of vice and luxury, bakers, butlers, and" 
cooks, an in^gnificant and useless train: but- 
men able to contend with the Greeks, he neither 
himself saw, nor did he beUeve that others could 
discover them." This speech produced great cf^ 
feet cm the mind of Lycpmedes when he -went to^ 
assist at the general congress of the Grecian 
states. He therefore declared that Arcadia 
needed not the alliance of Artaxerxes ; and that 
Thebes was a very improper place to hold the 
convention, since a congress for a general peace 
ought to assemble in the country that had been 
the scene of warfare. 

The magistrates of Thebes beheld with dis*^ 
appointment and indtgnation^ tbxs conduct ot 
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their Arcadian friends and of the other states. 
They accused Lycomedes as a traitor to Thebes, 
and an enemy to the real interests of his country. 
He, however, deigned not an answer to these 
vain and empty clamours, but quitted the assenv- 
bly, and was followed by the other deputies of 
Arcadia. The Corinthians, also, openly declared 
that they saw no occasion for entering into the 
treaty with Persia. The Thebans, therefore, 
were obliged to dissolve the assembly, without 
having^ obtained any thing favourable to their 
interests ; but they attempted by private confei^ 
ences to court some and awe others of the Gre- 
cian . states to enter into their measures. This, 
however, had no other effect tha^ |o make the 
^veral communities of Greece resolve to op- 
pose, by all the means in their' power, the in- 
creasing audiority of Thebes, and to defeat th^ 
views and designs of that ambitious repubKck. - 
£paminond£^ advised his countrymen^ to at- 
tempt by force of arms what they oould not ob- 
tain by negociation; The recent renpwn he had 
lately acquired in Thessaly, added to the fame 
of his form^ exploitSf conduced to render his 
.counsel popular and irresistible. Tlie Thebans, 
therefore, intrusted him with the command of 
an army, with which he again marched into Pe- 
loponnesus, and invaded the country. . He knew 
that the Elians and Aifeadians, though hostile to 
each other, Were alike disposed to rebel againtt 
Thebes* Instead, however, of entering^ their 
territories, and carryings the virar agtdnst them, 
which might have compelled them to settle tbenr 
differences amicably, and to unite under the 
Theban stitodard against the common enemy, 
Epaminondas endeavoured to quash their di^- 
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affection by the conquest of Achaia) a piy>vihce 
stretching along the Corinthian gulf, and skirt- 
ing the northern frontiers of Elis and Arcadia* 
The nature of the Achsean government had beee 
producdve of peace and tranquillity to them- 
aekes and dieir neighbours : they possessed not 
any large an^ populous townS) whose inhabitants 
might be roused t<> arms and ambition, and the 
whole province thereby engaged in a destructive 
war. The ckies of Phlius and Sicyon, which 
were situated towards the east and the istbmas 
of Corinth, had kmg been regarded as separate 
and independent republicks of the Ac^aan Elation. 
Immediately before the Theban invasion, the 
constitution of Achaia had undergone a mani- 
fest change. Aristocracy had prevailed^ and 
acquired an undue ascendancy. No sooner, 
therefore, was it announced, that Epaminondas- 
with a Thebaii army had entered the fnxitieis 
of tiieif territory, than the magistrates and prin- 
eipal persons flocked from all quarters of the 
ptovince, to meet the invading troops. Not at 
all anxious about the liberty and independence 
of Achaia, provided they retained their personal 
priviiegesr and private fortunes, they solicited by 
presents the favour and friendship of the The- 
ban commander. The people, perceiving them- 
selves abandoned and betrayed by those who 
ought to have been their guardians and protec- 
tors, gave up all thoughts of resisting the ene- 
my. The submission of the magistrates was 
'Accepted by Epaminondas, who received from 
them pledges of their engagement, that thence- 
forth Achaia should be dependent on Thebes,' 
and Miovr the fortunes of thut republick both ia 
peace and war.. 
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This conquest, which was effected without 
'Strilung a blow, was productive of destructive 
and sanguihary consequences. Epaminondas 
netoTDed with his army to Thebes, but the Ar- 
<:adians and Argives had procured several com< 
plaints to be made against his conduct in the 
Theban assembly. Their recent experience it 
was said, ought to have made them remember 
th€ inconvetuences attending an anstocratical 
form of government in a neighbouring and de- 
pendent state. These factious disturbances were 
secretly encouraged by the emissaries of demo- 
cracy in Achaia. The enemies of the illustrious 
Thebdn were es^r to seize so favourable an 
opportunity of accusing and calumniating him. 
The Thebans, therefore, were instigated to dis- 
approve the proceedings of their general, and 
commissioners were sent to overturn the aristo- 
cracy, and to re-establish the democratical form 
of government. Accordingly, the nobler were 
banished, or put to death; but when the The- 
ban forces were withdrawn from Achaia, the 
exiles returned, as by mutual ccmsent. Being 
numerous and powerfol, they recovered, after a 
bloody and desperate struggle, their ancient in- 
fluence over their respective cities. The parti- 
sans of democracy were expelled, or put to 
death; and the successful party, sensible how 
dangerous it was to depend for assistance on the 
Theban republick, applied to Sparta for protec- 
tion. This was accordingly granted ; and whilst 
the Achaeans ravaged the northern, their allies 
of Lacedambn infested the southern frontier of 
Arcadia. 

Though the laws of Sicyon,were similar to 
those of Achaia, that city did not follow, on the 
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present occasion, the example of its neig^boHPS ; 
but Euphron, a bold, crafty, and seditious dema« 
gogue, endeavoured to obtsdn the sovereignty 
there by his connexions and influence with the 
Lacedaemonians. By caresses, bribes^ and fiat*- 
tery, he gained the favour of the troops ; ^id 
amassed great sums of money, which were ap- 
j^lied by him to confirm his usurpation. The 
venality and corruption of the neighbouring 
states of Greece enabled him to continue thia- 
detestable policy, until jEneas the Stymphalian 
obtained the commjand of the Arcadians. The 
vicinity of Sicyon to StymphaJus, the place of 
his birth and residence made him become ac* 
quainted with the oppressed condition of the 
former city. Perhaps jEneas might not bare 
uuflkiently shared the largesses of £uphix>n ; or, 
to judge more candidly, perhaps the humanity 
of his nature induced him- to lament the suffer* 
ings of the Sicyonians. Certain,- however, it is, 
that he endeavoured to expel the tyrant from 
his usurpation, and to restore the inhabitants ta 
liberty. 

But Euphron spared neither pains, promises, 
nor bribes, to enable him to retain the sove- 
reignty. By his activity and abilities, he pre- 
vailed on the Athenians, the Lacedsemoaians, 
and the Thebahs, to engage successively in his 
favour, though by supporting his tyranny they 
acted in direct opposition to the principles they 
professed. He could not, however, with all 
these aids, always prevail against domestick facr 
tion and foreign hostilities. He fled to Thebes 
with the greatest part ojf^ his treasure: his ene- 
mies sent emissaries, Id- counteract his intrig^ues 
in that city ; but the money and address of JEki^ 
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p^TOD 90 &c prevailed with the Thebajt magis- 
trates, thsit he expected the Thehans would 
march an army 'to Sicyoo and restore him to his 
sovereignty^ a& the Atheniaoia had done once be- 
fore* The l^cjonians who had been sent to 
Thebes U> counteract his designs, finding the in^ 
fbence he jioisaessedin diat city, were obliged to 
have recourse to the only expedient left them s 
they therelbre assasam^ted Euphron in the Cad-f 
mea, while the Tbeban archons and magistrates 
were asaemi^ed within its Wails. 

In the mean time, tht war was carried on very 
feel^y by both «ides. The Athenians and Arca^ 
<Uans, being disgusted with the conduct of their 
resp^^tive allies, concluded a treaty of peace and 
mutual defence between the two republicks* The 
chief promoter of this measure was Lycomedesi 
the Arcadian gebcral, who was soon after slain 
on his return £pom Athens, by a party of Area- 
4kn exiles. This negociation gave great alarm 
to the rest of the Grecian states, Vhen it was 
conttdered, that the Arcadians being the allies 
of Thebes, the united strength of these three 
republicks was, at that time, sufficient to subdue 
and ^islave all Greece^ This terror was still 
more increased, when it was known that Athens 
refii&ed to give up those places in the tenitoiy 
of Corinth whict they had- only undertaken to 
defend i^^st the Thebans and Arcadians* 
The Corinthians,' however, contrived, without 
proceeding to an open i:upture, to procure the 
evacuation of the cities ganisoned by the Atbe** 
niiui& * 4 

During ftve yearsj||||$J|hliasians had given 
such ilh^trious pro(%*6rYhelr fidelity and slU 
Uchment to Spaitat as pah scan»:ly be equalled 
Vol. IV. Q 
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in the history of any nation. Situated in the 
inidst of their enemies, they had, ever since the 
battle of Leuctra, suffered the invasions and as- 
saults of the Thebans, Arcadians, and Aleves. 
The enemy had wasted their territory, l>esieged 
their city, and more than once made themselves 
masters of the citadd i the whole of their wealth, 
publick as well as private, was exhausted ; and 
they could only subsist on the precarious supply 
of provisions brought from Corinth, for the pay- 
ment of which they had been obliged to pledge 
their beasts of burden. Nevertheless, under the 
pressure of these multiplied calaraides, their fi- 
delity was unshaken : they had refused to con- 
clude a peace with Thebes, because that repubKck 
required them to forsake Sparta ; and when, at 
' last, by the apparent defection of' Corinth, Phlius 
seemed to be deprived of the only source of sub- 
sistence, the Phliasians determined, with the per- 
mission of Sparta, to negociate with Thebes for 
neuti^ality alone. 

An embassy, therefore, was sent to Sparta, 
requesting that the Spartans would accept the 
terms of peace lately oTFered them by Thebes; 
or, if they deemed it inconsistent with honour to 
resign their pretensions to the territory of Mcs- 
setiia, they would, at least, permit their faithful, 
helpless, and suffering allies, to enter into a se^ 
parate negociation mth the Theban republick. 

But the pretensions of the Spartans seem to 
have risen, in proportion as they became more 
unable to support them. Oil that particular oc- 
casion, Archidamus increased the proud obsti- 
nacy natural to that extmordinary people, by an 
animated speech, full of the most consent 
hopes, and glowing with all the warmth of 
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jiOutli. The speech accorded with the senti- 
ments of tiie people* The allies were dismissed 
with leave to act as seemed to suit best their in- 
clinations and interests, with assurances, that 
Sparta would never agree to any accommoda- 
tion, so long .as Messenia was unjustly detained 
from them* Ambassadors were therefore sent 
to Thebes, from Corinth, Phlius, and Achaia, 
who obtained the desired neutrality. 

It is very probable that Sparta, thus deserted 
by all her allies, must in a little time have fallen 
th^ victim of her pride and obstinacy, had not. 
circumstances, unforeseen by Archidamus, fa-^ 
Toured, that republick. Epaminondas was not 
satisfied with the power which Thebes had ob- 
tained by land, but he endeavoured also to make 
her mistress of the sea. The vigilance of Athens, 
however, defeated his purpose* At this time, the^ 
su-ms of Thebes were summoned to a service 
which more immediately concerned their inte- 
rest and their honour. 

Alexander, the tyrant of Pherae, began to clis- 
play once more thc| resources of his fertile ge- 
nius and the inhumanity and cruelty of his dis- 
position. He had collected a numerous army of: 
mercenary troc^s, which he kept up with great; 
address; ^tid Athens having granted him assisti-: 
ance, all the principal cities of Thessaly fell into 
his hands. The oppressed Thessalians again im- 
plored the protection of the Thebans, whose pow- 
erful assistance they had, on a former occasion,. 
so happily experiencedi land whose standacd they/ 
had so unanimously and gratefully followed. 
The Thebans^ therefore, sent an army of ten 
thousand mea>>under the command of Pelopi*. 
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das, the personal enemf of Aieaouider; but it- 
happened, that whilst he was on his manch the 
day was darkened hj an eclipse of the sun. The 
soldiers, alarmed at this i^enomen<n3, becune 
greatly dispirited, and many of them refbsed to 
proceed. 

Pelopidas, unwilling to compel his troops ta 
perform any reluctant service, permitted those 
who wished it, to return ;. while the soldiers that 
despised vain omens desired to follow tiielr be- 
loved general, who conducted them into Thes*- 
saly. Their allied having joined them, near the- 
to¥trn of Pharsalus, they encamped together at 
the foot of the mountains of Cyno8ce];^ialft. Aa 
engagement was immediately offered by the ene-< 
my, who were twenty thousand strong ^ and Pe^ 
lofudas, though his army was greatly inferior in 
nutlibers, did notdechne the batUe. At the 
first onset, the Theban cavalry had the advan* 
tage ; but the infantry of the enemy having^ 
gained the higher ground, pressed the Thebana 
and Thessalians with great vigour. In thia 
emergency, Pelopidas rode up to encourage the 
troops, whom he led forward against the enemy, 
animated with fresh spirits* Alexand^ c<»^ 
eluded the Thebans had recdved reinforce* 
ments, from the courage with which they re* 
turned to the charge ; and the mer^naries wert 
immediately thrown into confusion. 

Pelopidas perceiving Alexander, as he ivas 
endeavouring to rally his disordered troops, -ad* 
vanced, and challenged- him to single cotnbat ;. 
but, instead of accepting the offer, he retired 
behind his guards, whom the Theban general 
attacked witJbi fury* Whilst he thus, with SKwe 
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courage than discretion, exposed his person, he 
uras desperately wounded by a javelin, and after* 
wards dispatched by the spears of the enemy. 
In the mean time, his troq)s advancing to the 
relief of their general, repelled the guards of 
the tyrant. The Thebans and their allies gain- 
ed a complete victory, and pursued the enemyi 
iivho lost three thousand men. 

The death of the general, however, tjirew a 
gloom over the victory. The Thebans and 
Thessalians lamented him with iipmoderate de- 
monstrations of sorrow. His body was carried 
to Thebes to be buried, attended by an innume- 
rable company of real mourners. The Thessa- 
lians conudering themselves as the greatest suf- 
ferers by his death, requested permission to* de- 
fray the expenses of his fUneral. This was 
granted, and the burial of Pelopidas performed 
with great magniEcence. The multitude, recol- 
lecting the eclipse that happened during the 
inarch of the army, exclaimed " that the sun of 
Thebes was set, and her gldry departed for 
ever." The tyrant was soon after defeated 
again, and deprived of all his conquests. He 
was, however, permitted to reign at Pherse, but 
the other cities entered into an alliance with 
Thebes. 

During the absence of Epaminondas r'with 
the Theban fleet, and of Pelopidas in Thes- 
saly, the Orchomenians were excited by some 
fugitives from Thebes, to attempt overturning 
the democracy, and establishing an aristocratical 
Ibrm of government in that state. The design 
was to have been put in execution at the annual 
review of the Orchomenian tix>ops. The project 
Q2 
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wis, howeter, titnelf <|isccm!red by die ^ 
ef the Theban magistrates; and the cavaliy of 
Orchomenus, to the number of three hhncbed^ 
were surrounded and ctit to pieces in the mar* 
ket-phice at Thebes. Nor did tiiis vefigeance 
satisfy the enraged populace; apowetfbl bodjf 
of forces was sent against Oichometitts, who be* 
sieged and took the city, raaed it to the gromKl) 
put all the men to the sword, and dr agged the 
iromen and children into capdvity. 

All this time^ the Thebans fendeaTOured to im- 
prove every disturtMhCe that happened, to thdr 
own advantage. The Arcadians, whose nnmi 
bers and strength, and the confidence they pat in 
Athens, their new ally, encouraged them to gife 
full' stope to that ambi^ofi by which they had 
been long actuated^ admed at nothing le^s dum 
the total conquest of PeloponnesfiB. To pK0t the 
way for this measure they attackfid the Eleaiii^ 
the least warlike and tlie robst wealthy bf anyof 
the neighbouring states; The Eleahft finding 
themselves unable to resist the enemy, made ap- 
pHcaticm to Sparta for siitcbttr^ Accordytgly 
that stiate being reinforced by the Ach«afti 
tloiwithstahdtng thfe ttcetit neutrality that had 
been stipulated, made very vigorous attempts td 
defend the Elean territory ; but the Ailcadians 
made themselves master!i of most of their towns, 
and at length, of Olympia itself, the most valtt^ 
Itble bf their possessions, and the ornament of 
Pelopohnesus. As the sacred city was their pm- 
jperty, and by virtue of a diiihe rig^t, derived 
from the inhabitahts of PiSa, atl Ancient but d&- 
bayed place in the neighbdurhood of Olyibpia, 
the Arca^ans prep^^d to oektoite Ule hiikriitd 
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Iffid fofiBth Olyitipiad, which tm jii&t lipprtMQh* 

kig;** At the celebratkm of these f^ftmes^ th* 

eonsouise of p<S(^ie fram all }MirtB of Greccet 

waB» as uBual^ rtty great* Hoatilitiet were bimk 

landed $ and all united in the cottinKm amute^ 

teenlta^ and common c^^einonicB of rel^km* 

• Whitet they were performing the miKtarJr 

gnsnesy the spectators and actors irere atoimed 

by the sUdden clashing of armoury and the sight 

bf a rati battier The £ieans had marched ifxih 

tvitb their whole force^ «k1 surprised the Area* 

dians, who, with two thousand Argives^ and a 

body td four hundred caValfy, protected the s»- 

cred gtoves^and temt>les of Olympia. They a)t^ 

tacked the Arcadian^ with great Tigour, and 

these intruders not expecting this assault, fled m 

great disorder through the streets, land were puN 

aaed by the Ekans with a seemingly HMiplred 

Vaionr^ but the Arcadians^ at length, recoveN 

ktg from their Gcmstematfony. atta(±«i the etiemf 

jmd repelled them in turn. The Ekans, hmr- 

every ^ not retire, until Stiiitolas, their con»- 

•neader, with many other iM^ve men, was slain ; 

they thten retreated iii good order, add convinced 

the enemy that the idhsas they bad formed of 

their efieminacy and unwarlike character, were 

false and unjust. The Arcadialls having re* 

doubled thdr guards, and taken every necessary 

.precaution against a second surprise, proceeded 

with the remaining ceremonies of the festival^ 

* The O^-mpick g^mes> were celebrated in hcmour of 
Jupiter Olympus, were performed every fifth year, and 
continued for five days. The solemnity, from which the 
Greeks reckoned their Olympiads, w^s fik^t celebrated 
nboal the ytar 9^ hefiote jesss Qml 
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which, without sufiering any other intermptioiv 
was brought to a conclusion. 

The Olympick games being finished, the ocm^ 
gress of people dispersed to their respective 
states, and the Arcadians found themsi^es in 
complete possession of the city and temfde of 
Jupiter. Here were deposited the collected trea- 
sures of many centuries, the united gifts of va« - 
nity and superstition. The Arcadians having a 
body of mercenary tixx>ps in their army, fuid 
being unable, in any other manner, to pay their 
soldiers, seized the sacred treasure. The Man« 
tinasans first protested against this rapacity ; in- 
stead of receiving their share of the plunder, 
they imposed a tax upon themselves, for the pay- 
ment of the mercenary troops ; and the money 
thus levied, the Mantinsans transmitted to the 
archons or magistrates, appointed by the ten 
thousand to administer the general concerns of 
the Arcadian nation. But the archons, who had 
■freely accepted their part of the sacred treasure, 
•represented that this pretended delicacy, or ob» 
stinacy, of the Mantinaeans, was extremely dan- 
gerous to tlie interests of the states of Arcadia, 
and insinuated that their hypociitical pretences 
to justice and piety very probably concealed 
some criminal design. 

The ten thousand, therefore, summoned the 
magistrates of Mantinaea to appear at their bar, 
and answer for their conduct; but the Manti- 
naeans refused to obey. Upon which a detach- 
ment of mercenaries were sent to bring them by 
force ; but Uie Mantinaeans shut their gates, and 
would not allow them to enter their city. Tfae 
archonS) therefore^ sent to request the immediate 
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ttslstance of Thebes, and pretended that the 
states of Arcadia were about to revolt to Sparta. 
On the contrarj', thfe states sent word to the 
Thebans not to pass the isthmus until they re- 
ceived further instructions' from them. This, 
however, did not satisfy them; they gave im- 
mediate orders to restore Olympia, and the ce- 
lebration of the games, to those who had enjoyed 
them from time immemorial; they then con- 
cluded a peace with the ijElians, who soh'cited it 
with great earnestness, and represented it as a 
measure highly conducive to the interest of Pe- 
lopcmnesus* 

The congress of deputies from Elis, and from 
many cities of Arcadia, was assembled for this' 
beneficial 'purpose at Tegaca. Matters being 
seemingly adjusted, and all parties satisfied, en- 
tertainments and feasts were prepared as usual* 
All the deputies, except those of Mantinxa, who 
were invited home by the vicinity of tlieir city, 
renudned at Tegaca to celebrate the feast of 
peace. In the mean time, the archpns dreading 
the consequences of this hasty accommodation, 
which could not fail of detecting their embezzle- 
ment of the Olympick treasure, addressed them- 
selves to a Thtban general, who commanded a 
body of Boeotian troops that garrisoned Tegxa. 
The Theban commander had himself accepted 
part of the treasure, and was therefore easily 
prevailed on to execute any measure which 
might prevent a detection of the crime. Nothing 
seemed more likely for effecting this purpose, 
than to seize and detain the deputies who were 
the principal persons of Arcadia; and accord- 
ingly^ the gates of Teg»a were immediately 
ihut and secured; and detachments of armed 
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men surrounded the place in which the deputies 
were assembled, who were taken unprepared^ and 
conducted to different prisons. 

When this was known at MantinsBa^ the inha- 
bitants of that city sent to demand some few of 
their citizens, who had remained at Teg^aea after 
the departure of their colleagues ; they also in- 
formed the archons and the Theban generaly 
that according to. the laws of their country, b<^ 
Arcadian could be coi^emned to deaths wkhout 
the benefit of a &ir ana open trial.. Messengers 
were also dispatched to the several cities of Ar- 
cadia, exhorting them to take arms in their own 
defence! to attempt the relief of their fellow- 
dtizens who were so unjustly imprisoned, and (0 
avenge the insult and injury offered Ufthe seve- 
ral states of Arcadia^ m the persoos of their 
representatives. 

When the Theban g^eraT, and those who had 
committed the outrage, became sensible of these 
proceedings of the Ajncadians, they were alarmed 
for the consequences ; they knew that they de- 
served the indignation of Arcadia, and that all 
Greece would not fail to condenm the irregula- 
rity and violence of their conduct* These just 
reflections induced the Theban commander to 
set the prisoners at liberty. In the assembly 
which met the following day to take cognizance 
of this affair, he endeavoured to exculpate him- 
self by observing, that having been informed of 
the march of a Laceds&monian army towards 
the frontier, he had seized the deputies, who, he 
was told, intended to deliver up Tegaea to the 
enemy. This, however, did not satisfy the Ar- 
cadians, who were not to be duped by such a 
tiballov artifice; but .t^iey abstained &om pu^ 
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sent ministers to Thebes, with instructions t6 
make known to that state the insults and inju- 
ries offered to them, and to impeach the cri* 
minals. 

The ambassadors, however, met with a very 
iliffcrent reception at Thebes from what they ex- 
pected. Epaminondas declared that his coun- 
trymen had done perfectly right in seizing the 
deputicB, but wrong in ||ismissjng them. The 
Arcadians, he said, had acted treacherously wiA 
the Thel>ans, in making peace with Athens, 
without the previous consent of their confede- 
rates. " And take it for granted," continued 
he, " that the Thebans will march into Pelopon*. 
nesus, alid aid their friends, and then we shall 
see the proofs of your fidelity," This speech, 
spoken in a menacing and commanding maimer, 
expressed the general sentiments of the republick, 
and was heard by the Arcadian states and their 
allies of Elis and Aclv^a, with great indigna- 
tion and surprise. 

They remarked, that, if the Thebans did not 
consider it their interest to perpetuate the divi- 
sions -and hostilities of a country, which they 
were desirous of weakening and subduing, it was 
obvious they would not have objected to the peace 
of Peloponnesus.- They "therefore entered into 
a closer alliance with each other, and made pre- 
parations for -a vigorous defence. Ambassadors 
were sent to Athens and Sparta, to inform them 
.of the resolution of the Thebans. The former 
Tepubltck might, therefore, be ready to counter- 
act the designs of a neighbouring and rival state ; 
and the latter might take afms, and prepare for 
maintaining the independence of a portion of 
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Greecey which had long owed its de£»ce totkp 
valour and magnanimity of Sparta* 

The Athenians and Spartans being informed 
pf the measures which the Theban republick had 
determined to pursue, were easily prevailed oa 
to send assistance to the Ma^tina^ans. To pre- 
.vent all disputes that might have happened re^- 
jtive to the command of the forces, it was agreed* 
that the general of each state, whilst the anpj 
remained within, its territories, should be comr 
mander in chief. In the mean time, Epami- 
nondas assembled the Eubaeans, a strong bodf 
.of Thessalians, partly raised by Alexander, and 
partly supplied by the. cities which Pelopidas had 
.delivered from the yoke of that tyrant, and all 
the Bc^tians. Witli these troops the Theban 
jgeneral took the field. But he expected that 
when he arrived in Peloponnesus, the Argives, 
the Messenians, and several communities of Ar- 
4»dia, would join his standard. Epaminondas 
inarched his army to Nemtea, an ancient city in 
the Argive territory, 'and celebrated for the 
games performed in it, in honour of Hercules. 
Through this distiict it was, that the Athenians 
would haye to pass» in their route towards the 
territories of their friends. Epaminondas, con- 
vinced that nothing would contribute more to 
animate the courage, and increase the number 
of the Theban partisans, in every part of Greece, 
jthan an advantage obtained over ,the enemy in 
the commencement of the campaign, resolved to 
intercept the Athenians at this place. With thajt 
.design, he remained many days in the district of 
Nemea; hut this project was defeated by the 
prudence of the Athenians ; instead of marching 
thrpugh the isthmus, they sailed to the coast of 
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X^aooiua, and proceeded from thence to join the 
confederate army at Mantinaca, which had beea 
appointed as the place of rendezvous. 

Spatninondas thus disappointed, and being 
infcM-med of the enemy's design, decamped and 
marched his troops to Tegsea, which, as it was a 
fttrcxigly fortified place, and a central situation, 
had been judiciously chosen lor assembling his 
Peloponnesian confederates* Here he continued 
many weeks, but was greatly disappointed that 
none of Uie neighbouring towns submitted, and 
requested'' the protection of the Theban arms* 
His army now consisted of thirty thousand sol- 
diers, of whom the cavalry exceeded three thou- 
sand* The strength of the enemy at Mantinsa 
was fast increasing ; and Agesilaus, the Spartan 
king, had marched the Lacedemonian troops 
into the frontiers of Arcac^a, that he might join 
his allies. Epaminondas considered, that if the 
Spartan forces should unite with the rest, the 
combined army would be greatly superior in 
numbers to that whicn he commanded^ and 
therefore he formed a project, which, if it should 
prove successful, would render the present hi- 
therto fruitless expedition not unworthy of the 
&me he had formerly acquirod. 

Her decamped with his army in the night, and 
marched to Sparta, a journey of thirty miles, ex- 
pecting to surprise that city* But a Cretan de- 
serter, of extraordinary swiftness, hasftened to 
inform Agesilaus of the danger of the city. The 
,^preat body of the Lacedaemonian army had, 
however, proceeded too far on the road to M^« 
tins&a, to.be of any service in this emergency j 
but the aged king, with his son Archidamus^- 
and a small, yet valliant band of troops, returned 
Vol. IV. R 
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to the defence of dieir capital. "Erety precau- 
tjon, which the peculiar sagacity of Epaminon* 
das could sug^est^ was employed by him in this 
enterprise* In his approach to the capital of 
Lacedsmon he avoided the narrbw roads, where 
the superiority, of numbers would give ^im no 
advantage; he did not draw up his forces in 
the plain, in which, while they entered the town^ 
the soldiera would have been exposed to the 
missile weapons of the enemy ; but having seized 
an eminence that commanded Sparta, he re* 
solved to descend into it with every advantag^e 
on his side, and without exposing his troops to 
any apparent inconvenience. 

This well-concerted scheme was, however, de- 
feated. Agesilaus attacked the invaders with 
great bravery'; while his son Archidamus, with 
scarcely an hundred men, opposed the progress 
of the enemy who had penetrated into the city, 
cut down the first ranks, and advanced to assault 
the rest. Isidas, a young Spartan, who had 
stripped naked, and anmnted himself witli oil, 
sallied forth against the Thebans. He held a 
spear in one hand and a sword in the other, and 
marked his path with blood through the thickest 
of the enemy. He returned unhurt, was crowned 
for his valour, but fined for fighting without 
his shield. 

Though the Thebans were thus repulsed, and 
this promising enterprise defeated, Epaminondas 
did not sink under his disappointment. Con- 
sidering that the whole of the force which had- 
ass^mbled at Mantinaa might probably be with- 
drawn from that city, in order to defend Sparta, 
he marched his troops back to Tegaea with all 
expedition, and allowing his infantry some rest 
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And re&eshment) sent the cavaliy forward to 
Mantinxa, giving them orders to maintain their 
ground, until he arrived to their assistance with 
the main body of the Theban troops. He ex- 
pected they would have found the city wholly 
unprepai*ed ; but though this plan was also well 
concerted, it nevertheless foiled in the execution. 
Before the Theban cavalry arrived at the place 
of their destination, a numerous and poweiful 
squadnm of Athenian horse entered Mantinsa, 
ignorant that Sparta had been attacked, and 
diat tlie allies had departed to protect tliat city. 
They had scarcely entered the place, however, 
when the Theban cavalry appeared, who, ad« 
vancing with great rapidity, seemed eager to 
e^ect the object of their expedition. The Athe- 
nians had received no refreshment that day : the 
enemy were superior in number, and they were 
not ignorant of the bravery of the Theban and 
Thessalian cavalry ; but nothing could obstruct 
their resolution. Reg^|dless of every considera^ 
tion but the safety and interest of their allies, they 
rushed into the field, attacked, and repulsed the 
enemy ; iind aJler a fierce and bloody battle, 
which fully displayed the courage of both the 
assailants and the assailed, the Athenians gained 
a complete victoiy. The conquerors erected a 
trophy, which had saved the com, cattle, slaves, 
women, and children, from falling, into the hands 
of the invaders ; and the Thebans were under 
the necessity of craving the bodies of their dead. 
Epaminondas, who had never experienced such 
defeats before, grew chagrined at his misfor- 
tunes, and feared lest his reputation should 
thereby suffer, and the glory of his former ex- 
pk>its.be tarnished. What added to his present 
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difficalttes was, that the term of his comtncH^cf 
vas nearly expired, and he had scarcely sufficient 
time for retrieving the ill state of his affairs, an<l 
achieving something worthy of himself* He- 
therefore determined to attempt a genera] erv- 
gs^ement, in which he might either obliterate 
the remembrance of his late disgrace, or, m 
fighting in order to render Thebes the sovereign 
of Greece, obtain an honourable death. 

The confederates had followed the Thebans 
very closely from Sparta, and having re^assem- 
bled at Mantinsea, had received considerable re- 
inforcements. Fresh succours had also arrived 
at the Theban camp« The Greeks had never 
fought among themselves with more numerous 
armies ; but battles became interesthig, not so 
much by the numbers of the combatants, as by 
the conduct of the general. Xenophon says it 
is worthy of observation to notice the mititary 
operations of Epaminondas, on this memorable 
occasion. Having fom^ his men into batta- 
lions, he marched them in the same order in 
which he intended them to fight: he did not 
lead them directly towards Mantinxa, but turn- 
ing to the^left, conducted them along a chain of 
hills between that city and Tegxa, and wktch 
skirted the eastern extremity of both. The 
enemy seeing the movement of the Theban% 
drew out their forces before Mantinsea. The 
Lacedaemonians, and such Arcadians as had 
proved themselves the most honourable, had the 
right; the Athenians the left wing ; and the 
Eleans and Archsans were placed in the centre. 

In the mean time, the Theban commander 
marched his troops slowly forward, and seemed 
to extend his circuit, that he might induce the 
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oaemy to belieye he did not intend to fight that 
day. ^When his forces had reached that part of 
the mountain which was opposite to the enemy* 
be commanded his men to halt, and to lay down 
t|ieir anQs. His movement had, at first* created 
much doubt and perplexity in the minds of the 
enemy ; but they were now satisfied that he in- 
tended to decline the engagement for the present* 
2fiA to encamp where he had halted* They 
therefere abandoned their arms and their ranks, 
dispersed themselves about the camp; and lost 
not only that external arrangement* but that 
internal preparation, that martial ardour of mind* 
which is necessary in the moment of battle, and 
ought to animate soldiers at the near prospect of 
an engagement. v 

Epaminondas perceiving the situation of the 
enemy, embraced the opportunity, favourable for 
attacking them. Commanding his men to face 
about, he converted the order of march into an 
order of battle ; and by this means his troops 
were instantly formed, and ready to engage* 
The warlike youth of Boeotia were placed in the 
lef^ wing, at the head of which, as he had done 
before in the battle of Leuctra, he formed the 
Boeotians into a firm wedge, with a sharp point, 
and spreading flanks. In this manner he ad- 
vanced with his tropps against the Spartans and 
Mantinzans, hoping to decide the fate of the 
battle by the rapid impulse of this unexpected 
onset, and assured himself, that if he could only 
' penetrate the Lacedemonian phalanx, which was 
the principal strength of the enemy, the rest of 
their army would be easily routed, by charging 
on the right and left with his soldiers elated with, 
R3 
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success. He therefore gave orders to the centra ' 
and right wing, in whkh he placed less confi-* 
dence, to proceed with a slow pace, that they* 
might not come up and contend with the hostile 
battalions, tmtil the other part of the army had 
taught them to conquer. 

TWs ju<ficious d^ign was crowned with com* 
plete aiii merited success* When the enemy 
beheld Epaminondas advancing towards them- 
with his army disposed in this manner, and the 
dreadful shock they were about to encounter, 
they flew to arms, put on their bucklers and' 
helmets, bridled their horses, and hastened to 
resume their ranks* These different operations 
were, however, performed with great tre{Rdation 
and surprise, rather than with the ardour and 
enthusiasm of martial minds ; and they seetned 
more prepared to suffer, than to inflict, any things 
sfevere or dreadful. The Spartans and Manti- 
n«arrs having drawn up their forces, obstinately 
waited the attack of the Thebans. 

The infantry of Epaminondas charged the La- 
cedaemonian phalanx : the battle was very fierce 
and bloody 5 aAd the troops of each fought with 
kicredible ardour ; and appeared desirous of pe- 
rishing, ntther than yield the glory of their arms 
to rivals* The engagement was begun with the 
spear, which being soon broken by the fury of 
the combatants, they charged sword in hand* 
Having fought for some time, and the event of 
the battle being still doubtful, Epaminondas 
headed the troops formed into a wedge, which^ 
at length, penetrated the Lacedemonian phalaiix, 
tihd threw them into confusion ; while the centre 
and right wing of the Theban army, animate^ 
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by the examine and success, of the left^ attacked 
ao4 repelled with much slaughter the correspoiMl* 
ing divisicms of the enemy. 

The cavalry covened the fl^ftk of the left ving, 
apd havuig engaged the eoemy^s horse, were; 
equally saocessfi^h The Theban general, whose 
fsi^s^ity nothing could escape^ had placed in the 
intervals of their ranks a body of light-iniantry. 
These discharged great numbers of missile wea« 
pens, and. very much annoyed their cavalry, who 
had been drawn up too deep, and were, after 
making several ineffectual attacks, whidi only 
(occasioned their own loss, obliged to retire be- 
hind their in&ntry. 

In the mean time Epaminondas, having ex- 
posed himself too much jbx the head of the army, 
was wounded by a javeUn across the cuirad* 
The wood of the instrument . being broken off, 
the steel remained in the wound, and he imme- 
diately fell. He was then carried to the watch- 
tower, where he might, observe the subsequent 
operaticms of the array ; but with the departure 
ii their leader, the spirit which had hitherto 
animated the ThebMis, seemed also withdrawn* 
They had bravely broke through the hostile bat- 
talions, but knew not how to profit of the advan- 
tage they had gained* The two contending 
armies prevailed in partial rencounters, and in 
different parts of the field : confusion and terror 
were every where visible ; the Theban and Thes- 
salian cavalry Having routed the Athenian horse, 
pursued after them ; and the infantry wMich had 
been placed in the intervals of the ranks, were 
left behind* Upon this, the Athenians com- 
manded by Hegilochus, fining that the enemy 
had quitted the pursuit and had directed their. 
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attention to another object, returned to the 
charge, and cut to pieces the body of light-in- 
£uitry« 

Elated with their success, the Athenian cavalry 
then turned their arms against a detachment 
which Epaminondas had placed upon a rising> 
ground, for the purpose of taking the enetny in 
flank and rear if they advanced from their posU 
These troops, which consisted chiefly of Eubaeans, 
were routed and put to flight, after a terriUe 
slaughter* Upon these different movements and 
alternations of victory and defeat, the trumpets 
of the two armies, as if by mutual consent, 
sounded a retreat at the same time* Each party 
claimed the victory^ and erected a trophy ; and 
both for some time refused to crave their dead* 
Xi length, however, the Lacedemonians dis- 
patched a herald to perform this office, and the 
Thebans were thereby acknowledged the con- 
querors* This bajtde, which, as it was the great- 
est, wasr«xpect^d to have proved the most 
^62 ^®^^®^^ ®^ ^'^y ®^®^ fought among the 
Greeks ; but consequences of this severe 
and bloody engagement were only a general 
languor and debility, long observable in the sub- 
sequent operations of those hostile republicks* 

After the termination of the contest, the prin- 
cipal persons of the Theban army assembled 
round the body of tiie dying general. The sur- 
geons who attended him having examined the 
wound, declared that he could not survive the 
extraction of the weapon* He then inquired 
whether his shield was safe, which being brought 
to him, he received with evident demonstrations 
of joy* He next demsaided what had been the 
event of the battle I And was answered,^ that the 
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Thebans had been victorious. Upon which he 
observed, "then I die contented, since Thebes 
is triumphant, and Sparta humbled." The 
spectators lamented with great sorrow and af- 
flicdoD the death of this extraordinary man, and 
more particularly bewailed that he should die 
without issue, since his children might have in- 
herited the glory of his name, and the fame of 
his virtues. Epaminondas overhearing what 
they said, replied with a cheerful countenance, 
*^Do not mistake yourselves on this point* I 
leave two fair daughters, the battles of Leuctra 
and Mantinaea, who will transmit my name to 
the latest posterity." 

Having thus spc^en, he commanded the wea- 
pon to be extracted, and died immediately. The 
awful solemnity of the death of this celebrated 
man, corresp<M)ded with his active and useful 
fife. It has been doubted whether his abilities 
or his virtues surpassed. In the page of history, 
his character is usually described as perfect ; nor 
does there appear to be any reason for supposing 
this description greatly exaggerated. In some 
respects, however, he appears to have inherited 
the lapses and failings incident to humanity ; in 
the last Peloponnesian invasion, in particular, 
the blaze of patriotism ectipsed the milder virtues 
of justice and benevolence. He was buried in 
the field of battle, and the Thebans raised a mo- 
nument over his tomb, commemorating his great 
achievements. 

By the death of Epaminondas, Thebes was 
deprived of her greatest omsmient and defence, 
the source of her confidence, and. the springs of 
her activity. Her councils became thenceforth 
more languid, and her arms less enterprising; 
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but she was not reduced to the condition ot a 
dependent state, as some authors have asserted* 
On the contrary, six years after that event she 
controled the decisions of the Amphictyonick 
council, and her power was formidable to her 
warlike neighbours* 

After the battle of Mantinxa, Artaxerxes^ 
who was in want of Grecian auxiliaries^ for 
quelling the insurrections that had broke out in 
Egypt and Asia minor, proposed a general peace 
amcHig the several communities of Greece. By 
the conditions of this treaty, it was stipulated^ 
that each republick should have its respective 
possessions restored. The Spartans, however, 
determined to reject all overtures for an accom- 
modation, unless Messenia* should be again an* 
pexed' to their commonwealth ; but as the iPer* 
^ian monarch was ever averse from granting this 
demand, the Spartans transported forces into 
JSgypt to foment the defection of that province* 
The Lacedaemonian army amounted to ten thou- 
sand heavy-armed men, and as great a num- 
ber of mercenaries; and were commanded by 
Ageailaus in person. He joined his forces with 
those of Tacbos king of Egypt ; but a difierence 
happening between them, Agesilaus deserted 
the cause of that prince, and declared for Necta- 
nebis, whom he placed on the throne of that 
kingdom. In this dishonourable employment 
the Spartan king amassed great wealth, with 
which he probably expected to retrieve the af- 
feirs of his country. In his return to Sparta he 
died at Cyrenaica, in the eighty-fourth year of 
his age, and the forty-first of his reign. His 
character has been already, perhaps, suf- 
^^^' ficiently delineated. He was the greatest 
and most unfortunate of all the Spartaa 
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Mags* He had beheld Sparta at the summit of 
her grandeur, and the downed of her greatness 
he also lived to see. Whilst he governed, the 
republick suffered more calamities and disgrace 
than it had experienced in seven preceding cen- 
turies. These disasters were doubtless, in a great 
measure, occasioned by the obsdnacy and am- 
bition of Agesilaus* Xenophon, however, con- 
templating the principles on which he acted, the 
great probability of success that attended his 
actions, and the dignified firmness and steady 
endeavours of his struggles for victory, pro- 
nounced on the unfortunate king a panegyrick 
which exalts him far above the most illustrious 
of his predecessors. 

The struggles for*dominion which had long 
exercised and weakened the communities of 
Thebes and Sparta, were terminated by the 
battle of Maminaea. Their ablest generals, and 
most warlike youth, were now no more. No 
Theban patriot arose to prosecute the magnani- 
mous views of Epaminondas, and to complete 
bis successful attempts. After the death of Age- 
silaus, his son Archidamus succeeded to the 
Spartan throne. Great expectations had been 
formed of this prince during the life of his father ; 
but he very imperfectly justified the high opinion 
that had been conceived of his early wisdom and 
valour* Exhausted by the war which. had con- 
tinued so long without producing any beneficial 
consequences^ the two rival states sunk into such 
a degree of weakness, that the pretensions of 
their neighbours, which had long Isdn dormant, 
were revived. Whilst Athens had the superi- 
ority of Greece, the council of the Amphictyons 
greatly degenerated from the virtues for which 
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it. had formerly been remaikable ; and the iM- 
jesty of that assembly became nothing more than 
an empty pageant* These degenerate principles, 
however, were not extirpated by the downfal of 
the Athenian greatness* During the empire of 
Spurta and Thebes, the same degeneracy of 
morals still prevailed in the camp* 

The only deliberation on which the Amphic- 
tyons were employed related to mere matters of 
form* They superintended and regulated the 
ceremonies of a religious worship, founded in 
superstition and idolatry: they appointed the 
difl^rent games and spectacles performed in dif- 
ferent parts of the Grecian nation ; and they pre- 
served order and tranquillity among the nume- 
rous crowds that arrived at Delphos, at stated 
times, to consult the degrees of Apc^o. For 
more, however, than a century past, the assembly 
for -directing the publick councils of the nation, 
had been held, not at Delphos, the appointed re- 
sidence of the Amphictyons, but at Athens, 
Sparta, or Thebes* In one of these cities, the 
allies were convened in any emergency of affairs ; 
and by their presence they acknowledged the re- 
spective authority of those capitals, which were 
considered as the head of their several confede- 
racies* But after the Peloponnesian, then the 
Boeotian war, and last of all the battle of Mand- 
nsa, had crushed successively the greatness, and 
overthrown the proud tyranny of those domi- 
neering republicks, the Amphictyonick council 
again emerged into notice and respect ; and the 
general states of Greece spumed with contempt 
and abhorrence, the imperious and tyrannising 
dictates of any single republick. 

The federal union of the Grecian states was by 
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Uttft means grfeady strengtbened^ and the primi- 
^re equality of freedom almost establiaiied. In 
&e midst) howeTecy of these revolutions in affairs, 
variofus and concurrent circumstances happened 
winch tended in a Tery cooudetable degree to 
revive ^e latent, but still astnring ambition of 
the Athenian republick. The battle of Leuctra 
gave that commumty an ascendency over the 
other states of Greece, which she had never "be* 
fere possessed, after the calamitmis terminadon 
of the protracted Pekvponnesian war. During 
the. hostilities carried on in ficeotia, Athens acted 
only as an auxiliary in the war, and was not one 
of the principal agents ; but the Athenian arms 
hady nevertheless, acquired a lustre, without 
being obliged to use such efforts as tended to 
weaken, her strength and resources. The power- 
ful rivals of their republick.was now. completely 
Imtnbledy for Sparta seemed scarcely the shadow 
of power* They had been taught by fittal ex« 
perience the danger of subjugating, and the im- 
possibility of keeping in subjection, the provinces 
and possessions of their warlike neighbours ; but 
the numerous islands of the J&gean and Ionian 
seas, the remote coasts of Thrace and Asia, in- 
vited the activity of their fleet, which in>the pre- 
sent situation of Greece, afforded them means 
sufficient for making foreign conquests, without 
regarding the envy of their neighbours. Soon 
after the battle of Mantina^, it appears that 
Eubaca, the ancient and most advantageous ally 
of Athens, again acknowledged the authority of 
that republick. This event had been fisicitiiated 
by the destruction of- those Euboeans who favour- 
ed Thebes in the engaigement at Mantinasa. 
Timotheus, Chebrias, and Iphicrates» the 
Vol. IV. S 
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Athenian commanders, had reduced several 
places on both shores froin the Thracian Bos- 
phorus to Rhodes. These men, since the death 
of Agesilaus and Epaminondas, were to su* 
peiior in alMlities and virtue to any of the cod- 
temporary generals in the other states; The 
Cyciades. and Corey ra had sent to court the &- 
Tour.of a republick, whose influence enabled her 
to interrupt or forward their navigation,* and to 
encourage or destroy their commerce* The po- 
pulous and wealthy city of Byzantium had enter- 
ed into an alliance with the Athenians ; and they 
had reasons to hope that Amphipolis would soon 
become subject to their republick* These multi- 
plied, and not long before, unexpected advan- 
ts^s, were the means of once more reviving the 
ancient) but decayed grandeur of the Athenian 
state* Athei^ again obtained the sovereignty 
of the sea ; for by great exertions, that state, bad 
equipped a. fleet of three hundred sail, and the 
best half of her citizens and subjects were emv 
played in navigadng ships ot war or com- 
merce. 

This tide of prosperity, which appeared to flow 
with the . greatest force immediately after the 
4>atdeof Mantinaca, has been considered as |hx)- 
ductive of the most important consequences. 
Some persons remarked, but without having any 
just foundation for the assertion, that the jea?- 
lousy and fear which Epaminondas inspired 
in the several communities of Greece, kept the 
.Athenians vigilant in their duty during the life 
of that illustrious Theban ; and that, after the 
death of their formidable enemy, they sunk into 
those vices, which occasioned, or at least accde- 
ratedy their ruin. This observation is more plau- 
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«ible than true ; for we are told bf Solon,, who 
fiourished two centuries before the birth of £pa« 
minondaS) that the injustice, the avarice, and the 
J^isprsendasn of Athemaa morals, were almost 
mcredStAy ipreat. 

To counteract and eradicate these vicious pro- 
pensities and indulgences, we have already seen 
to be the object of that great lawgiver in forming 
his code of institutions; but the abuses might 
more easily be perceived, than reformed. A 
form of government purely democratical, may 
sod will have its advantages, but it will also 
ksve its attendant an^ imieparable evils. Whilst 
human nature remains unchanged, and the pas- 
sionr of men are OMitinued in their ordinary and 
direct channel, the right of exercising power will 
too commonly be accompanied by the inclination 
to abuse it. The greatest liberty will ever be 
found to prevail where the prerogative of the 
ruling power is checked and controled by the 
privileges of the subject. Unless, therefore, that 
part of the constitution which sustains its politi- 
cal life, be kept separate and divided &om that 
which too often^ if not always tends to corrupticHi, 
it matters not whether a naidon be governed by 
one tyrant or a thousand^ since in both cases, 
the condition of the subject will be unavoidably 
precarious, and * the law itself give way to force* 
In Athens, where the executive authority was 
divided and subdivided among the archers, the 
senate, the assembly, and various comihittees 
of the assembly, it was impossible to perceive, 
or if he perceived, to prevent the hand of oppres- 
sion. 

This great and radical defect in the policies of 
juident Greece occasioned many destructive con- 
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siequences in the foreign and domeatu^ afikini of 
that nation. The executive govenunent vas ge- 
nerally directed by the selfish pa8sioi» of a feW, 
or by the flucu^ating^. capiiee and ignorance of 
the multitude, rather than by the steady and 
permanent interests of; the community. It was 
sot, however, until after the ccmclusion of the 
Pekyponnesian war, that the imperfections and 
vices of the Athenian government appeared in 
their full magnitude of defonnity* AeA thougk 
intervals of ease and prosperity sometimes ap* 
peared, which concealed for a while the vindetee 
of the evil, it neverthdess was still muntaimo|p 
a secret^ but certain progress in.thevilaisof tfaef 
itate, until, at length:, it completdy efiected the 
destruction of the consdtutiota. 

In the turbulence of the Grecian govemmentsy 
the judiciary power too often prevailed over the 
legislative. The causes of dissentiDn were in* 
numerable ; and the publick restraint, winch la\vs 
ill administered could produce. Was unable to 
counteract their force and tendencyw It is true 
there was ho hereditary distinction known ,or re*. 
garded ; and the transcendency of merit alone 
occasioned a difference in the rank of cidzeiis ; 
but nevertheless the rich and the poor formed two 
separate and distinct parties, and were actuated 
by different interests «id different ^ews* In 
some of the Grecian rcpublicks which had adopted 
the aiistocratical form of govenunent, the citi« 
Bens of the higher ranks, bound themselves iyy 
oath, to neglect no opportunity of mjining their 
inferiors. The Athenian multitude genbraUy 
treated the rich as if they had entered into an en* 
gagement not less atrbcibus. We have frequently 
had occasion to remark, the atrocities and cruel- 
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ties9 which thQ one party obsrcised on the other, 
Wlien the state had become disunited by fitction 
and a civil war had ensued ; and during the in- 
tervals of party rage, private quarrels kept up a 
perpetual ferment. Independent of the ordinary 
disputes relative to prosperity, the various com- 
petitions for military command, for procurii^ 
publick honours, eluding punishments or burthens, 
opened a continual source of litigation. Among 
this omtentious people, neighbours were almost 
always at variance ;. and he who had not proved 
that he was a friend, was certain to be considered 
in the light of a rival, or an enemy« 

Resentments were hereditary, and descended 
from father to son for successive generations* 
Six thousand Athenians were constantly employ- 
ed in deciding law-suits, the profits of which 
were the principal resources of the poor. The 
fees of those Athenians amounted annually to 
one hundred a^d fifty talents. The bribes ge- 
nerally exceeded that sum; and both united 
formed not less tlian a sixth part of the revenues 
of Athens, even when tlie republick was in its most 
flourishing condition. The tribunals were en- 
grossed by the more numerous class of the peo- 
ple, who were most susceptible of bribery ; and, 
in their judicial c£^acity, they were always more 
swayed by favour and prejudice, than by reason 
and equity. It was death for a man to receive 
bribes, according to ^e law ; but, ^ we," say 
some of the AUienians, ^ give such a man the 
command of our iQeets.and our armies.. If he 
becomes still more guilty in this respect, we ad* 
yance him to higher and more lucrative ofi[ice3 of 
the state.*' They who courted popular fa vour, 
S2 
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distributed among the populace, ndtonly tbelr 
owDybut the publick money. This system of cof^ 
ruptbn was introduced duiing the administn^* 
tion of Pertcies. It was, (low^ev^r,^ still i&oi% dif* 
iiisively extended under his unworthy sucC^sptls $ 
and though the calamitieg of the retmblick^ after 
the Peloponnesian war, interrupted in some mea*- 
fiure the course of this. venality, it neTertheless 
immediately revived on the first appearance of 
returning prosperity. 

The concurring testimony of ancient writers 
impute this extreme degeneracy and corruption 
to the Grecian musick, which almost umrersally 
infected the Atheni^s, at the peiiod of which 
we are treating. The same causes which op©- 
mte on many, are not easily mistaken ; but 
jvere we inclined to doubt the cause, we couki 
not deny the effect, ^ The Athenian youth are 
said to haye become weary and fastidious wiUi 
criminal indulgence. They no longer possessed 
the capacity and taste for mianly and soUd oc-^ 
eupations. The exercises of war, and the schools 
of philosophy were alike deserted. That they 
might flu up the vacuities of their time, the 
youth, and also the more advanced in age, em- 
ployed themselves in sauntering about- the forum^ 
loitering in the shops of musicians and other ar- 
tists, and inquiring for news in which they could 
feel no interest, unless some danger cdarmed the 
insipid uniformity of their pteasures.. The dice 
and other gathes of chance formed a fevourite 
but ruinous amusement. The sensual gratifica- 
tions of the table Were carried to a great excess* 
And it is said, that the freedom of Athens (once 
deemed an honour by princes and kings) was be* 
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tft6w€d on thesoDS of:CI»6rei^ula8> on acck>iitfitof 
the uncommon merit of thdr father in the art of 
cookery. 

MoBt^of the Adienian dtlsens had bten re* 
dueed to indigetice and beggdry^ by means of 
idleness, indulgence^ and ctiasipatioD. Though 
landed pn>pert7 was more equally divided in 
Greece than in any other country, above one* 
fourth of the Athenians were destatnte of im* 
moveable possessicms. In their dresSf It was 
scarcely possible^to ^stinguish them fix)m slaves ; 
nm* did this arise from slovenKness, but from po« 
verty^ aince we are tc4d, that all who • could af- 
ford the expense, spared no pains to adorn their 
persons* It was not, therefone, in the nature of 
things to be expected, that men like these should 
administer the publiek affitirs with wisdom ; ac« 
cordingly we find, that they were 'in genera] ill 
qualified for discharging those ofiices, with which 
they were intrusted* 

The clerks that copied the laws of Solon were 
fV^quently bribed to abridge, interpolate, and 
corrupt Ihem, in order to meet the views of par* 
ticular persons. This was the cause of endless 
litigation. Nor could the artifice often be de^ 
tected until the contradictory laws were produc* 
ed in court. Thus when their negligence could 
not be surprised, their avarice might be bribed t 
justice was put iq> for sale ; ^and riches, virtue, 
eminence of rank, or abilities, always exposed 
their possessors to danger, and frequently pro- 
cured their disgrace. Though the Athenians 
were sometimes directed by persons of integrity 
and virtue, of patriotism and magnanimity, they 
too often listened to the Counsels of many 
whose characters were the reverse f for he who 
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could best offer the incense of adulatkm and de^* 
ceive the people^ was most certsun of their confr* 
dence and esteem. Such qualifications as these 
enabled the turbulent, licentious, and dissolute 
demagogues, and in a word, the orators who 
most resembled the audience, generally to prevail 
in the popular assembly* The reward which real 
merit deserved, was carried off by specious and 
even noxious abilities. 

With principles and manners like those we 
have been describing, it was no very difficult task 
for a daring and profligate leader, to involve the 
Athenians in designs the most extravagant, dan- 
gerous, and unjust. Chares was a person every 
way qualified and proper for an undertaking of 
this nature* He had a martial appearance) was 
blunt in his address, of great valour, but of a 
selfish and ambitious disposition* He was of a 
gigantick stature, and robust in his person f his 
voice was commanding and his manners, haughty* 
He asserted positively, and promised boldly, and 
his presumption is said to have been so great, 
that it concealed his incapacity and defect of 
knowledge not only from others, but from him- 
self* Though Chares was an enterprising, 
and successfiil partisan, he was extremdy defi- 
cient in the great duties of a general* His im- 
perfections appear more striking and palpable, 
when we compare his abilities and conduct with 
those of Timotheus and Iphicrates his contem- 
poraries* 

These two Athenian commanders prevailed 
by address as much as by force. They secured 
their conquests to the republick, by the wisdom, 
moderation, and justice with which they had 
been acquired^ and with which they still conti- 
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BOed to be governed* Chares proposed a veiy 
i figer«it mode of administration ; he advised his 
c onutryiii en to plunder the wealth of their colo* 
mes and allies^ that they might supply the defects 
of tbeir treasury, and purchase those pleasures 
whicb they considered--as essential tb their hap- 
piness. This counsel was too pleasing not to be 
fidthfcdly obeyed. The vexations anciently ex- 
excised against the allied and dependent states 
were a^in renewed, and, if possible, exceeded. 
They-y whose weakness left them no other re- 
floorce than complaints for avenging their inju- 
ries, preferred many remonstrances against their 
rttpaclty and oppressioit ; but the larger and more 
populous islands of Chios, (!^oo8, and Rhodes, 
together with the city of Byzantmm, made pre* 
parations for revolting, and mutually engaged 
to assist one another in procuring liberty and in-* 
dependence. 

Chares, who was the adviser, and probably 
fdso the chief instrument of those measures 
winch occasioned the revolt, was ordered with a 
nunaet^ous army against Chios, whilst a ^ q^ 
pQ^rerllil fleet under the command of ssgf 
Chabrias was also commanded to be pre- 
pai^d fi>r the sam^ station. Accordingly, the 
troops being put <m board the ships, the arma- 
tnent bailed towards that island, with an inten* 
tion of seizing the capital. The confederate re- 
verters, informed of the prepkratrons making 
agiunst Chios, had already drawn all their forces 
thither i the island was besi^ed by sea and land, 
but defended with great bravery. Chares found 
it difficult to repel or withstand the sallies of the 
enemy ; and Chabrfes endeavoured to enter the 
harbour with his fleet ; but his own ship was the 
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only one that penetrated thus far» Chabrias ^ 
immediately surrounded; he might, howevc^r^ 
have saved himself by awimtming to the Atlie— 
nian fleet, as many of his companions did ; but» 
through a mistaken sense of honour, this f^iUaiit 
comjcuftnder would not -^^irsake tli^ ¥eael in- 
tnnfecd to 1^ by the nepobiick. He therefoiv 
preferred an honourable death to a tfisgraee- 
ful life, and was fAaxa by the Chtans, fi^tfk^ 
bravely. 

The confederates, eneouraged by this first 
onset against an enemy that had affected to <le- 
spise them, increased their fleet* aadrvmged tine 
isles of liemnos and Samos. The Atiiemans, 
indignant at their condttct, and displeased shat 
the territories of their faithful allies should &I1 
a prey to the depredations of rebels, fitted oat 
another squadron early the next year, ai^ gave 
the command of it to Mnesthius, the son of 
Iphicrates, and scm-in-law of Timotheus. They 
expected that the new commander would respect- 
fully listen to the advice of those great men, who 
were perhaps averse from acting any principal part 
in an expedition where Chares possessed a shure 
of authority. The two Athenian armam^its 
united in the Hellespont, whither Chares had 
sailed, after raising the »ege of Chios. The 
jleet now amounted to one hoodred iuid twenty 
sail ; and, that they might constrain the ^lemy 
to abandon their designs agcdnst Lemnos and 
Samos, the Athenian commanders immediately 
directed their course towards Byieantium, to 
which city tliey proposed to lay siege. This 
expedient was successful ; the allies from those 
islands collected their whole naval strength, and 
with all their force bore away for Byzantium* 
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The two fleets being in s^t of each othery 
prepared to engage : in the mean tinie> however, 
a sudden and violent stonn arose» which rendered 
it impossible §or the Athenian armament to bear 
op to the enemy* or even to continue at sea, 
without being exposed to the danger of ship- 
wreck* Chares alone demanded that the fleet 
should sail and engage the enemy. The other 
commanders, who had more prudence and expe- 
rience, perceived the disadvanti^e, and declined 
the unequal danger. His impetuosity being over- 
nded by the opinion of his colleagues, Chares 
became enraged and fiirious ; lie odled the aol- 
cfiers and sailors to witness their opposition, and 
that he was not culpable for the inactivity of the 
^et* He therefore took the first opportunity of 
sending messengers to Athens, who accused his 
ccdleagues of incapacity, cowardice, and total 
want of duty ; and this accusation was supported 
by :vena] orators in his pay. 

Timotheus and Iphicrates were accordingly 
tried for their lives: the former trusted to his 
innocence and eloquence for procuring his. ac- 
quittal i but the latter, afraid that the integrity 
of his conduct and the force of his arguments 
would avail little, made use of a different expe- 
dient. The targeteers, or light-in&ntry, whom 
Iphicrates had raised, disciplined, and long com- 
manded, were held in great repute. The name 
• of their general had occasioned their being call- 
ed the Ifihicrattsian troops* To Iphicrates they 
owed their merit and their fome, and to whom, 
notwithstanding the severe discipline that he exer- 
cised, they were attached by the ties of gratitude 
and esteem. > He commanded the youngest and 
most warlike of the band to attend him on his 
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triaL Accordingly they obeyed with alacrity 
the injunction o£ their general^ surrounded the 
benches of the magistrates, and took every qp- 
portumty to show the poinlts of their daggers* 
. By. the law of Athens^ after the preliminaries 
of the trial had been adjuated, and the judges 
assembled, the parties were^ieard, and theJOial 
was begun and finished the same day ; nor coold 
any accused person be twice tried for the same 
crime. Both these were favourable to Iphicrates. 
The magistrates seeing the danger to which they 
were exposed, were overawed by the troops. They 
were obliged to come' to an immediate deciaioo; 
but they did not inflict the pumshmenl : of death 
upon the generals, as had been e3q)6cted« They 
had a large pecuniary fine imposed on thikm, 
which no Athenian citizen could at that time 
pay* Those illustrious and unfortunate com- 
manders, were, therefiue compdUod to go into 
. banishment. Timotheus went first to Chalcis in 
Eubcea, and then to the isle of Tinmnos, both 
which places hia valour and abilities had reco- 
vered for his ungrateful country. That he 
should make chotc6 of them for his reudence in 
banishment, evinces the mildness pf his govern- 
ment, and his moderation in prosperity. 

iphtcrates having! formerly married the daugh- 
ter of Cotys, a very considerable prince of Thes- 
saly, travelled into that country, and there re^ 
sided in obscurity. Both these illustrious cha- 
racters died in banishment; nor did either of 
them ever return to the service of their countty. 
The social war, therefore, destroyed or removed 
three of the best generals that Greece possessed, 
and, if we except the brave and honest Phocion, 
the last venerable I'emains of Athenian virtue. . 
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-•"By the fetigto^ of^ Iphioi^^flHd Timothetfs 
from the command, Chares found himself at 
Kbercy to dct in any mannef he 8houl4 think 
proper, without the control of superior coun- 
cils: Had he been a person of abilities, and suff 
iiinently Tirtuous to have withstood ^e comip-^ 
ttofi and bribery of A^rtabazust the weidthy «a- 
irs^of lonia^'hetdight hare advanced;: in a; very 
eonstderable degr^ the interest and power of 
Athens in the HeRespont^ - But bi» insatiable ava- 
rice had rendeied him obixftious to^ mahy of the 
Athenians ; and his' want of capacity and care 
fus^a general, made him become the contempt and 
ridicule of the allies; He neglected the disci^ 
pHne of his army ftlmosl totally ^ and never pnce 
thought of reducittg the labels, but parsed his 
time* in the company of singers, dancers, ' and 
harlots, whose luxury and extravagance con-^ 
4ftQmed th^ greatei^t part of ^ the supplies raised 
few? the exigency of the war; 

Artabazus having revolted firom the allegiance 
t)f Artaxerates^ Ochus, the most detestaUe ty- 
rwit that ever disgtaced the throne of Persia, 
sought, by the promise of large sums of money, 
the assistance and protection of the Athenian 
chief* Chares, therefore, that he might satisfy 
the clamours of the soldiers, and without re- 
garding the treaties subsisting between Persia 
and Athens, marched his army to co-operate with 
the troops of the Persian rebel, whom he effectu- 
ally relieved, and received a reward suitable to 
his services. The Athenians, as soon as they 
received the intelligence that Chares had ob- 
tained a signal victory over the troops of Ar- 
taxerxes, gave great demonstrations of joy^ 
Vol. IV. T 
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and extolled tlie. general as the greatest of pa-* 
triots* 

But a messenger soon after arriving from thcf 
Persian monarchy their false joy imniedmtel3r 
vanished* This ambassador complained loudly 
of the infraction of peace between the two coun- 
tries, and threaitened the Athenians^ that if they 
did not instantly withdmW their troops &otn 
Asia, the allies should be assisted by Artaxerxes 
with a fleet of three hundred sail. This just 
menace> the want of successful operations against 
the confederate£^ and a still more important rea- 
son, which will remain to l>e explained hereafter^ 
obliged the Athenians to recal their troops from 
Asia, and to conclude a treaty of peace 
^'^' with the allies^ without having realized 
one object for which the war had been 
expressly undertaken* The owifederates made 
good their claims to liberty and independence; 
and continued for twenty years free from th^ 
oppressions of subsidies and contingents^ until 
they submitted) with the rest of Gre^^ to the 
intrigues and arms of Philip, and to the irreais^i^ 
tible power of the Macedonians. 
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CHAP. XV. 



^/iffhirs of Greece and Macedonia^ from the Conclusion 
of the Social IVaVy until the Birth <if Alexander. 

IT has been ah'eady. observed, in the former 
part of this history, that Caranus founded 
the kingdom of Macedonia* He was 
^'J9' an Argive by birth, a descendant of 
' Hercules^ and, eluding the dangers that 
proved fatal to royalty in the several communi- 
ties of Greece, conducted thither a colony of his 
warlike and enterprising countrymen. Having 
conquered the barbarous natives, he settled in 
Bdessa, at that time the capital of Emathia, 
since called Macedonia, but for what reason is 
unknown. The gods, it is, said, had the protec- 
tion of the kingdoni of Macedonia, and, directed 
by the oracles, Caranus followed a herd of goats 
to his new capital of Edessa, which for that rea- 
son he called ^g», or the city of the goats. 
This fiction would be very unworthy of narra- 
tion, did it not explain the reason why goats 
were used as the ensigns of Macedonia, and why 
the coins of Philip and .of his successors were 
struck with the figures of this animal. 

This small principality, which afterwards grew 
into so powerful a kingdom under the reign of 
Philip, and became under that of his son Alex- 
ander the most extensive empire known in thfe 
ancient worid, was bounded ou the east by the 
^gean sea, on the south by Thessaly and £pi- 
rus, on the west by the Adriatick, or Ionian sea, 
and on the noith by the river *Strymon and th« 
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Scardian mountains. The circumference of this 
territorj' did not at first exceed three miles. 

Caranus, and the princes Cfcnus and Thyri- 
mas, who immediately succeeded him, had more 
frequent occasion to use their prudence than 
their valour. The Grecian colony might, in its 
infant state, have fallen an easy prey to its bar- 
barous and warlike neighboui-s, by whom it was 
every way surrounded ; but the conduct of its 
first kings, instead of attempting to repel or 
subdue by force of arms, endeavoured rather ta 
gain and secure by good ofBces the kindness of 
the inhabitants of Emathia, and of the neig;hr 
bouring districts. They are siaid to have corxi- 
municated to them the knowledge of the useful 
tirts, and the religion and government of th^ 
fereeks, in all that happy state .of simplicity 
which prevailed during the heroick ages> and 
whilst they, in some degree, adopted the lan- 
guage and manners of the barbarian natives, 
they also ir/i parted to the latter a tinctui^ of th^ 
language and the civility of Greece. , It is very 
probable, therefore, that this liberal and enlight- 
ened policy, so unlike the conduct of the other 
Grecian colonies and states, laid the foundation 
of that greatness and power which Macedonia 
afterwards acquired. 

Perdiccas, the first monarch of that 
fibf nJitne, was a person of great abilities, and 
of an enterprising spirit. He extended 
his dominion so much, and his fame so far 
eclipsed that of his predecessors, that Herodotus 
and Thucydides have reckoned him the founder 
of the Macedonian monarchy. His actions have 
been ^greatly magnified by fable, which happen- 
ed also to those of the five succeeding kings. Jt 
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isnoty. however, till we arrive at the reign 
of Alexander the first, who filled the Ma- ^^' 
cedonian throne during the invasion of 
Greece by Xerxes, that we attain historical 
ground. Alexander took an important and ho- 
nooiable part in the Persian invadon; but he 
did not neglect the affairs of Macedonia. He 
extended the boundaries of that kingdom to the 
river Nessus on the east, and to the Axius on the 
west^ 

Perdiccas the second, the son of Alexander, 
succeeded to the throne of his father. In the 
beginning of his reign, he discovered such pru- 
dence and penetration, that he seemed to inherit 
his father's abilities. This he did not disprove 
in any succeeding part of his life ; but though 
he possessed the abilities, he had not the inte* 
grity of Alexander. During the Peloponnesian 
war, Perdiccas took an important part in the af-> 
£air& of Greece, and, on account of his hatred 
to the Athenians, the ancient and constant ene- 
mies of his kingdom, allied himself with the 
Lacedaemonian commonwealth* The Spartan 
and Macedonian armies being united, proceeded 
to the attack of several towns in the Chalcidica. 
These cities were at that time allied with, or de- 
pendent on, the republick of Athens ; and, by sub- 
verting the dominion of that state in the Chal- 
cidican territory, he hoped to extend and secure 
the influence of Macedonia : in this, however, 
Perdiccas was mistaken. Some differences aris- 
ing between the Lacedaemonian general and the 
Macedonian monarch, the Olynthian confede- 
racy was broken and destroyed; its members 
became subject to Sparta; and, when that stat^ 
Vas reduced by the calamities of v\'ar, the Olyp*- 
T2 
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thians finind themselves sufficiently powerful not 
only to resist the encroachments of Macedon, 
but to attempt and acquire rery conaderable 
conquests in that country. 

On the death of Perdiccas, hisson, Archelans 
the first) succeeded to the' throne. He. waa a 
prince of great ability and inde&dgable dilK 
gence* The liberal and enlightened poMcy he 
displayed was much more baieficial to his king« 
dom, than the courage of Alexander, or the craft 
of Perdiccas* Like them he was ambitious of 
extending the reputation and power of the Ma* 
cedonian monarchy, and accordingly laid siege 
to and reduced Pydna, with sevend other towns 
in the delight&tl region of Pierta* lie did nott 
however, pursue his conquests so much! for ob- 
taining dominion, as that he might cultiTate and 
unprove his acquisitions* He commanded roads 
to be cut through most parts df the country, thi^ 
a communication might be &diitated between the 
several towns of Macedon : and he built walls 
and fortifications in those. places which seemed 
mo^t subservient to his purpose. . He was a great 
encouragcr of agriculture and the arts, pacticcN 
lariy of those that relate to war. He raised and 
disciplined a very considerable army ; and, in a 
word, performed more than all his predecessors, 
in aggrandizing and strengthening the Macedo* 
nian monarchy. 

. Archelaus also cherished the milder arts of 
peace. He was greatly distinguished for his 
love oi learning and learned men ;^ and his pa* 
lace was adorned by the works of the Grecian 
painters^ Euripides, the tragick poet, was his 
guest for some time, and lived in the greatest 
intimacy with this monarch. Socrates ^Jao/w^ar 
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strcHigly solicited to take up his abode at the 
court of Archelaus, \diere he might continue 
the friendship that had subsisted ^tween him 
andEuripidesy whose sentiments had been form- 
ed b7 that philosopher. In short, the accom* 
plii^ed Archelaus invited men of merit and ge« 
nius, in all the various walks of literature, and of 
94tiencef to take up their abode at Macedon ; and 
tto monarch, studious of promoting his own 
glory and tlie interests of his kingdom) treated 
Uiem with distinguished regard* 

After the death of Atchelaus, who is said to 
have been murdered by a conspirator^ the throne 
was filled succesuvely with ten princes or usurp- 
ersj whose history l4 priucil^ally filled with crimes 
and calaniitka. -The sceptre, however, never 
departed fifom. the house of Archehtus, though 
almost every person of the blood was desirdos of 
reigning. They expelled one another finom the 
throne 9 and the rival candidates courted alter** 
naitely the assistance of Illyria, Thrace, Thesn 
saly, Olynthus, Athens, Sparta, and Thebes* 
Tli^se cities failed not to aim at im{m>ving the 
- dissensions of Macedonia to their own immediate 
advantage* Bardyllis, an active and daring 
chieftain, that bad risen from a private person to 
the command of the lUyrian tribes, being insti- 
gated by Ai'gfpus, who consented to become tri- 
butary to him,' entered the Macedonian territory 
tridi a powerful army, and deposed Amyntas. 
Argsec^ reigned about two* years, at the expira* 
tion of which, the Thessalians furnishing the 
exiled prince with an army, he marched against 
the usurper, and compelled him to retire. 

Arayntas was, however, no sooner re-esta- 
Uished on his throne, than he found himself at 
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war with the Olfnthians, who had seized, and 
refused to surrender) several places in his domi- 
nion. The Macedonian king, therefore, sent to 
request the assistance of Sparta, and that repub- 
lick procured him the restoration of the territory 
that was unjustly detained* This drcumstance 
we have already had occasion to notice. 

Alexander, the son of Arayntas, succeeded his 
father in the kingdom. His reign was of short 
duration, but was, nevertheless, disturbed by an 
invasion of the Illyrians. He left two brothers, 
Perdiccas and Philip, the elder of whom was a 
minor. Pausanias claimed the kingdom, and 
was on the point of obtaining it, when, at this 
critical juncture, arrived Iphicrates, the Athe- 
nian, from Amphipolis, the recovery of which 
had f(»tned the principal cause of his expedition* 
In other journeys to the coast of Thrace, the 
Athenian commander had always been treated 
with respect by Amyntas,' whose widow Euiy- 
dice now implored his assistance against- the 
usurper Pausanias; and Iphicrates, moved by 
her tears and entreaties, espoused her cause, and 
deposed Pausanias. 

During the minority of the young prince, the 
kingdom was governed by his natural brother 
Ptolemy, whose ambition refused to be satisfied 
with a delegated power. This usurper (as we 
have related above) was deposed by the The- 
bans under the command of Pelopidas ; and 
Perdiccas reinstated in the kingdom. To se- 
cure their dependence on Thebes, thirty youths 
were carried as hostages to that city, in the 
number of whom was the afterwards renowned 
Philip, king of Macedon. 

Pc^iccas seemed to glory in the chain. The 
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friendly interposition of the Athenians was for- 
gotten ; and die protection of the Thebansj at 
that time in the zenith of their prosperity, only 
remembered* He therefore seized Uie opportu- 
nity of disputing the right of the Athenians to 
the city of Amphipolis, which had been acknow- 
ledged by: the general council of Greece ; and 
his opposition rendered fmitless their well di- 
rected endeavours to recover that important es- 
tablishment. But Bardyllis, the Illyrian, avenged 
the wrongs of Athens on the ungrateful Mace- 
donian. Perdiccas refused to continue the tri- 
bute, which had been paid to tliat chief, during 
the reigns of Argscius and Alexander. BardylHs, 
therefore prepared to exact; his claim by force of 
arms. A general engagement ensued,^n which 
tSie Macedonians were defeated, with the loss 
of feur thousand men i and Peidiccas being ta- 
ken prisoner, died soon after of the wounds h^ 
received in the battle. His son Amyntas wa^ 
only in his infancy. At this time, Thebes had 
lost by the death of Epaminondas, that superio- 
rity in Greece, which, during the life of that il- 
Ivistrious Theban, she had acquired. Athens 
had great reason for being hostile; and Mace- 
don, surrounded by foes on every side, already 
experienced the calamities inflicted by barbarick 
Jury. 

Kot only the Illyrians and Baidyllis,. who en- 
ured and laid waste the western part of Mace- 
don, but the Poeonians, a wailike tribe, endea- 
voured to revenge the injuries received from Per- 
diccas. The Thracians still made attempts to 
replace Pausanias on the, throne of Macedon. 
Arg9&us9 who had been driven from the usurpa- 
tion, emboldened by the success of the Illyriansj 
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renewed his pretensions. He prevailed on A 
Athenians, who still felt themselves hurt' hy th 
opposition they had experienced fix>m IVf aceda 
relative to Amphipolis, to exert themselves d 
his fevour. The Athenians, therefore, sent 4 
fleet against that kingdom, on board of whicl 
were three thousand heavy-armed men com* 
manded by Mantias. 

Such was the calamitous situation of publick 
affairs in Macedonia, when Philip appeared^ 
Undismayed by the evils which threatened the 
kingdom and the throne, he boldly as* 
^^J^• serted the right of his infant nephew, 
' against the claims of two competitor^ 
and the opposition of four formidable armies* 
A prince of less courage than Philip would never 
have formed a design so apparently desperate 
and impracticable. Something more than cou- 
rage, however, was requisite, to give success* 
to the enterprise; and Philip displayed those 
wonderful resources in his twenty-third year, 
which appeared in eveiy subsequent part of his 
life. , His rei^ is the most interesting in the 
page of history, to those who, surveying not 
the vulgar revolutions occasioned by force, are 
delighted with viewing the active energies of a 
great and comprehensive mind. He had lain 
in obscurity until the death of his brother, and 
it is now unknown where his residence had al- 
ways been. He had lived, however, chiefly in 
Thebes, from the age of fifteen, and being' lodged 
in the house of Epaminondas, whose lessons and 
example could not fail of exciting in a kindred 
mind, the emulation of excellence and the ar- 
dour of patriotism. He studied the ' character 
of that illustrious Theban, and united inde&tz- 
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lH^iiie activity to a firm and steady conduct. It 
I knot improbable that he spmetimes accompa* 
End Epaminondas to the .camp ; certain, how- 
ever, it is, that he visited the several republicks of 
Greece, whose civil and military institutions he 
aamined> with a sagacity that far surpassed his 
years. 

' The tacdcks of the Lacedaemonians were the 
irst establishment that he introduced into Mace- 
^a; but it was not in the acquisition of know- 
ledge only that the travels of Philip were useful 
to him. As the brother of Perdiccas, the Ma- 
cedonian monarch, he was every where received 
vith kindness, and found an easy access to those 
whom he considered it his interest to know and 
cultivate. He visited Athens, at that time hos- 
t% to his country and to his £i.mily ; but even 
^CK met with a favourable reception, and was 
Produced to the company of Plato, Aristotle, 
tmi Isocrates, whose friendship and esteem he 
acquired. To the connexions which he formed 
ilk Athens and other Grecian states, may proba- 
% be ascribed, in a great measure, the success 
of his future undertakings. 

The appearance of Philip in Macedon gave a 
newtum to the complexion of affairs ; but whilst 
we admire his conduct and abilities, we ought 
not to overlook those circumstances, which con- 
spired an enabling him, in so little time, to sub- 
due or appease the many domestjck and foreign 
cnendes with which he was surrounded. The 
fortified places of Archelaus furnished a safe and 
I secure retreat to the remains of Perdiccas's army, 
I after the engagement with the Illyrians. The 
Macedonians, though conquered, were &r from 
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being subdued.' In Ihe fortresses ^d ' places d 
strength, which Were iti every part of thfe king- 
dom, were very cWisidehible • garrisbtts. T& 
whole force of Macedonia had not, as yet, en* 
gaged the enemy ; and the Illytians, intent oiilf 
upon plunder, having ravaged and laid wa&Ctf 
the open country without meeting any fi>rmi-' 
dable opjx>sition, returned home laden with 
spoil. They probably, however, meant to as- 
sault Macedonia with still greater numberU, and 
to complete their conquest and devastatfOCA $ 
but though distinguished for their strength and 
courage, they seem not id have acted in Concert ? 
and the desultory mode which they pursued Wa4 
inimical to their views and intetsests. 

The inhabitants of Poeonia and Thrace were? 
less ignoraiit and lititractable. . In former pe- 
riods, the Poeoniand were considered 'a& supe- 
rior in every respect, to theii* Macedonian heigft« 
hours : biit the Grecian colony that had occu- 
pied the territory of the lattfer, had produced a 
fiuprising change, and greatly tnelk>rat6d the 
condition of its inhabitants; whilst the fonUer^ 
on the contrary^ remained stationary, and maide 
ho advances from ignorance and barbarism to 
knowledge &nd more refined modeii of life. Very 
little more thian half a century before this, Macc^ 
donia indeed wa^ scarcely superior to any of the 
numerous and barbarous hordes that infested the 
neighbouHiood. Of thie Thracian^ we have had 
occasion to speak iti another part of this woA. 
The ravages of Seuthes represent the countty as 
unsettled and inhospitable. They were gene* 
rally under the command of many chiefs, who, 
carrying On mutual hostilities, baXiished agricul- 
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XVLTCi Industry, and every useful art. * They had 
neither cides nor towns m their tenitory, except 
^ few Grecian setdements on the coast« 

Such was the condition of those, whom Philip 
found as enemies, when he stood forward to 
claim and maintmn the rights of his infant ne- 
phew. The lUyiians, actuated by irresolute said 
unsteady councils, evacuated the territory, and 
returned into their own country. He sent mi- 
nisters to the Pxonians, who, partly by bribes, 
and partly by proniises, prevailed on that rude 
people to retire from Macedonia; and by the 
same arts, he persuaded the Thracian chief, who 
appeared on behalf of Pausanias, to relinquish 
his claim and leave the kingdom. 

In the mean time, the Athenians, who had 
espoused the cause of the banished Argaeus, an-> 
chored with their fleet before the harbour of « 
Methone. The forces of Argaeus were encam})ed 
on the plain, and the exiled monaixh, having 
united his forces with the Athenians, prepaid 
to march to Edessa, die capital of the kin^om, 
where he expected to be joined by a very poweiN- 
ful party, whom fear or inclination would allure 
to his standard. The Macedonians, who inte- 
rested themselves in the cause of the infant 
Amyntas, had become dispirited by the defeat 
they had suffered from the Illyrians, and the 
consequent events of that battle ; but the manly 
exhortations of Philip, together with the feariess 
deportment he exhibited, animated their minds, 
and roused them from their despair. They ad- 
mired the finesse by which he had removed the 
Pseonians and Thracians out of the kingdom, 
and disarmed their resentment. 

The insinuating address and winning afikbility 
Vol. IV U 
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of Philip, together with the gracefulness of his 
person, procured him the afifections of the people ; 
and the superstition of the Macedonians ws^ 
wrought upon to forward his purposes* Verses, 
said to have been composed many years before, 
were handed about, in which Philip was m^nticmed 
as the author of Macedonian greatness. These 
Sybilline oracles were considered as authentickand 
sacred by the credulous multitude, who believed 
that they foretold the great glory that should 
result to their nation by the* reign of the son of 
Amyntas. Under these impressions, an assem- 
bly was^ccmvened at ^ge, and the people una- 
nimously declared, " Philip is the man, whom 
the gods have announced as the founder of the 
Macedonian greatness: the difl&culty and tur- 
bulence of the times, admit not of having an in- 
fant monarch ; let us then obey the dictates of 
heaven, and of the present dangers, and make 
choice of a man to wield the sceptre who is 
worthy to possess, and able to defend it." This 
proposal was immediately acceded to, and Phi- 
lip, who had hitheito esLercised the delegated 
flowers of regent only, was appointed by the suf- 
frages of the people, king of Macedon. 

The affections.of the Macedonians thus center- 
ing in Philip, no other means were left to Argsus 
for attempting the recovery of the kingdom, than 
the force of arms. He, therefore, marched with 
the Athenian auxiliaries, and arrived at Edessa ; 
but the inhabitants shut the gates, and refused 
to admit him into their city. Dispirited by this 
repulse, he made no farther attempts to obtain 
possession. of any other of the Macedonian cities, 
but returned with his army to Methone. Phi- 
lip, who was now enabled to take the field with 
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his troops, purstied the retreating army, whom 
he harasvsed extremely, and afterwards defeated 
-with great slaughter m a general engagement. 
This action revived the spirits of the Macedo- 
nian forces, and taught them to confide in the 
abilities of their youthful monarch. The king, 
on this occasion, displayed that prudence and 
tnode ration which distinguished him from other 
contemporary chieftains. He allowed the re- 
mains of Argaeus'^ army, whether Greeks or 
barbarians, to capitulate. 

The proud and lofty spirit of Philip) could not 
but be highly offended by the conduct of the 
Athenians and the followers of Argsus; and 
the barbarous maxims which prevailed in that 
age, gave him ftill liberty to wreak his ven- 
^earice on the unfortunate criminal captives. 
^But he displayed that artful and deceiving po- 
licy, which served at first to strengthen and se- 
cure him on the throne^ and afterwards enabled 
him to extend his dominions. He saw it to be 
his interest not to irritate the minds of the Athe- 
nians, but to sooth their passions ; and to obtain 
by kindness the affections of those Macedonians 
which he could not effect by force. The pri- 
soners of the latter nation were commanded to 
£rttend him. Having remonstrated against their 
conduct in meek and gentle terms for attacking 
the throne of a prince who had been elected 
sovereign by the almost unanimous voice of the 
nation, he admitted them to swear fidelity to 
his person and government, and then distribut- 
ed them promiscuously in his army. But the 
Athenian prisoners were treated in a still more 
extraordinary and friendly manner. They re- 
ceived their baggage unexamined and* unopened ; 
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they were entertained at the table of Philip witb 
condescending hospitality ; and restored to their 
country without a ransom. 

This conduct of the artful monarch had the 
desired effect. The Athenian soldiers returned 
home applauding and admiring the behaviour of 
Philip, and persuaded that the young king en- 
tertained great attachment and respect for their 
republick. Scarcely had they time to blaze forth 
the praises and disinterestedi^ss of the Macedo- 
nian monarch, when ambassadors arrived from 
Philip at Athens, who renounced, iH his name, 
all jurisdiction over Amphipplis, and declared) 
that henceforth it should be a free and indepen- 
dent city, and subject only to the government of 
its own laws. This measure tended greatly to 
hasten a peace between the two countries; for 
though tiie Athenians derived much advantage 
from their colonies and conquests in Thrace and 
Macedonia, yet the unavoidable expenses of main- 
taining armies in those parts, greatly discouraged 
them, and inclined them to an accommodation^ 
wherever it could be done with hoiK>ur. The 
terms proposed by Philip, together with his re- 
cent treatment of the Athenian prisooers, in- 
sured the success of his embassy. A peace was 
concluded on the basis of a treaty formerly made 
between the Athenians and his father Amyntas. 
Thus was that capricious and unsteady people 
lulled into security, at a time when, having again 
obtained the sovereignty of Greece, their present 
poorer and ancieiU glory urged them to tak« an 
active ancl superior part against the designs of 
the Macedonian monarch. An opinion that the 
power of Philip was feeble and insecure, induced 
them to confide in a treaty insidious and dan- 
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f;*eTous ; and they engaged in a war with their 
allies, which terminated, as we have seen, in ruin 
and infamy. 

. The young king having by means of these able 
neg^iations settkd and tranquillized the state 
of the kingdom, began to establish such institu- 
tions as might extend his own power, and confirm 
the greatness of Macedon. The. laws and maxima 
of t)ie heroick ages, which, as we have .observed 
already, were introduced into that kingdom at 
a very early period, greatly circumscribed the 
regal power. The principal persons of the state 
regarded themselves, not as the subjects, but as 
the rivals, or at least the equals, of their king. 
They followed, indeed, the standard of their so* 
vereign during war ; but they frequently shook 
with sedition the throne of the prince* The mo- 
ment of success appeared most likely for ac* 
quiring what seemed necessary in the govern- 
ment of the kingdom, and for extinguishing that 
proud and dangerous spirit, which too often 
thwarted the measures of the sovereign. 

Philip, therefore, proceeding with his usual 
policy and intrigue, selected from the bravest 
of the Macedonian youth a body of companions, 
whom he distinguished l^ honourable appella- 
ticms. He constantly entertained them at his 
table, and they attended his person in the exer- 
cises of war and of the chase. The intimacy to 
which tliey were admitted with the sovereign^ 
tiiey regarded as a conspicuous proof of their 
merit and abilities, and by those means were ex- 
cited to superior diligence in the occupation and 
duties of a military life. The noble youth ani» 
mated with the hope of glory and renown, vied 
with each other, in obtaining tins distinguished 
U2 
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privilege t they served as hostages to Philip for 
the allegiance and loyalty of the principal &• 
milies in Macedonia ; and they formed that se- 
minary for excellent generals, which produced 
those commanders, who after having assisted 
Philip and Alexander to conquer, at length ob- 
tained for themselves, and divided the spoils of 
the ancient world. ' 

It has been asserted by some writers, that 
Philip invented, in the first year of his reign, the 
Macedonian phalanx, a body of six thousand 
men with short swords pitoper for cutting or 
thrusting : with strong bucklers four feet long, 
and two and a half broad ; and with pikes four- 
teen cubits in length. This body of troops, how- 
ever, did not differ iii tlieii» form and arrange- 
ment from the phalanx thit had been hitherto 
in use among thie Greeks, and which Philip only 
adopted in its most perfect manner. Nor is there 
any reason to suppose that Philip, who was sen- 
sible of the difficulty andddnger of changing 
what custom had so 'long established, made any 
alteration in the weapons or taeticks of Macedo- 
nia. He employed his time more usefully and 
judiciously, by procuritig ^r^s, horses, and sol- 
diers ; by reviewing and disciplining the forces 
of his kingdom ; and by inuring them to that 
austerity and labour which alone can produce 
men capable of enduring the fatigues . of a mili- 
taiy life. 

Having thus prepared for taking the field 
whenever an oppoitunily presented itself, bis 
ambition was not suffered to be long unemployed. 
The death of Agis, king of the Paonians, which 
happened about this time, was no sooner knoiim 
by Philip, than he determined to embrace the oc- 
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casion of revenging the insults and injuries which 
those bat*barians had inflicted on Macedon. 
Amongst a people who have never been accus- 
tomed to obey the ktws of peace or war, almost 
every thiiig depends on the uncertain character 
of their leader. Agis being dead, and no chief 
appearing to checlkf his phJgress, Philip invaded 
their country, attacked their dties, and reduced 
them to such extremities, that they were under 
tlie necessit}^ of submitting to the conqueror ; and 
Pseooiia became ail abscrfute dependence on Ma« 
cedonia* 

It is vei^ {irobable that Philip permitted, ac- 
cording to the practice of the age, such a number 
of Pasonians to follow his standard* His inva- 
sion of P»onia beilig so successfully terminated, 
he undertook a'^wmter's campaign against Bar- 
dyltis and the Illyrians, the hereditary enemies 
of his fanrily and his kingdom. Accordingly, 
with an army of ten thousand foot, and six hun- 
dred horse, he marched towards the frontiers of 
Illy ria« Before, however, he entered the enem y 's 
country, he made a speech to his soldiers, after 
the custom of the Greeks, whose example and 
manners he was always desirous of imitating. 
The indignation of past injuries, the honour of 
subjects, and the glory of his crown, were the 
topicks which Philip selected and enforced, for 
animating' the valour and tlie resentment of his 
troops. Nor could he have chosen more suitable 
sabjedts, since the Macedonian soldiers were un- 
able to cofnprehendthe more refined, and more 
secret motives, of the artful monarch. 

The Illyrian chief had extended his dominion 
on the east, to the injury of Macedonia, which 
was thereby totally excluded, from the harbours 
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of the Adriatick. Philip^ who had eariy medi- 
tated the de^gn of raising a naval power, con-- 
sidered this as an insupportable evil. He haid. 
also in view the conquest and subjugation of 
others of the neighbouring states ; but whilst the 
Illynans were so powerful and formidable, he 
could not leave his country without exppang it 
to their pi*edatory incursions: nor without con* 
quering this waiiike race, could he ever expect to 
accomplish the gi^eat designs which he had al- 
ready formed. Dii'ected by such solid principles 
* of policy, rather than governed by resentment^ 
or a]lui*ed by the hopes of victory, Philip pro- 
ceeded with the caution necessary for executing 
this enterprise with success. 

Bardyllis olfered to treat with Philip, on the 
condition that each should be allowed to retain 
what he at present possessed. Philip answered, 
that he always preferred peace to war, but that 
he could not think of preserving it, by quitting 
his claim to those places which were in the handa 
of the Illynans. Upon this refusal, both sides 
prepared for an eng-agement ; Bardyllis met the 
enemy in the field with ten thousand foot, and 
five hundred horse ; but the precise scene of the 
engagement is unknown. The Macedonian pha- 
lanx attacked the enemy's column in front, whilst 
the targeteers and light-armed troops galled its 
flank, and the cavalry harassed its rear. The 
engagement was obstmate and bloody, and had 
not the Macedonian horse attacked them in the 
rear, the victory had probably been on the side 
of the lUyrians. The resistance, however, of 
Bardyllis and his forces must have been ex- 
tremely great, since seven thousand of them were 
left dead on the field of battle, in the number of 
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-vhom was the Illyrian chief, who fell, at the ^e 

of ninety, fighting bravely on horseback at the 

lead of his troops. 

By the loss of the experienced Bardyllis, and 

of the flower of their useful warrions, the 
strength and courage of the ^Illyrian tribes were 
completely broken. They accordingly sent a 
deputation to Philip, and purchased peace at the 
expense hot only of their conquests, but of all 
their possessions, independence, and liberty* 
Philip imposed upon them the same conditions 
to which the Paeonians had been obliged to sub- 
mit. Part of their country which Ues on the 
east of the lake of Lychnidus, was annexed to 
the territory of Macedonia; and such was the 
ascendency which the arms and policy of Philip 
had already acquired, that the inhabitants of the 
intermediate district soon adopted the language 
and the manners of the Macedonians. 

Philip having settled the aifairs of Illyria, re- 
turned to Macedonia, but not with a design of 
enjoying ease and repose. He had in view more 
important conquests than those which had hi- 
therto employed his arm^ He had already ex-» 
tended his dominion on the northern and western 
frontier of Macedonia ; but the Greeks who in- 
habited the rich and fruitful shores on the south- 
em extremity of his kingdom, presented a more 
tempting prize, though a much more formidable 
enemy. The Olynthian confederacy which had 
disdained the yoke of Sparta, was become far 
more powerful: it was able to send into the 
iield ten thousand heavy -armed men, and a large 
body of disciplined cavalfy. Most of the prin- 
cipal towns of the Chalcidlca had joined Olyn- 
Ibus either as allien or subjects. This populous 
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and wealthy province, with Pangxus on the 
right, and Pieria on the left, the cities of bo0tt / 
which were independent or subject to the Athe* '^ 
nians, might be considered as sufficient for guard- 
ing the Grecian states against the encroachments 
of Macedon, or perhaps even of subduing that 
kingdom. 

Every motive that could impel the active po- 
licy of Philip to aim at the subjugation of those 
places seemed to concur. They were acquisi- 
tions not only immediately necessary in them«> 
selves, but essential to the completion of his re- % 
mote but ambitious designs. In the course of 
twenty years we shall behold this artful and am- 
bitious monarch fully accomplishing his purf^osey ^ 
and conquering Greece. Frequently was he 
obliged to alter his means, but he never changed A 
his end ; and noth withstanding the many adverse i 
circumstances and events which arose to thv^art 
his ambitious projects, we see in the conduct and 
actions of the Macedonian monarch the opening 
and gradual progress of a vast plan, every step 
of which made way for that which was to follow, 
until the whole was terminated and perfected, 
and the greatest triumph attained that human 
prudence, perhaps, ever achieved over courage 
and fortune. 

But though the acquisition of Olynthus was 
of great and incalculable advantage to Philip for 
execi^ting with success the arduous design in , 
which he was engaged, the importance of Am- j 
phipolis attracted his first attention. The pos- j 
session of Amphipolis would connect the terri- 
tory of Macedonia %yith the sea, and thereby 
give the means of raising a naval force, which . 
would lead the way to trade and commerce. It 
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irould also open a road to the woods and mines 
of mount Pangsus, the former of which might 
be essentially useful in the building of ships, and 
the latter in forming and keeping up a sufficient 
military force. Philip, as we have seen, had 
made it a free and independent city, that he might 
avoid a rupture with Athens ; and though the 
Athenians still claimed their ancient and indis* 
putable right over it, they had never been able 
to acquire possession of it. They determined^ 
however, to renew their attempts for recovering 
the city, while the AmphipoHtans having ex- 
perienced the happiness of liberty, used every 
exertion to render them fruitless. 

In this situation of affairs, the new republick 
began to entertain suspicions of the designs of 
Philip, which all his artifice had not been able 
to conceal. The AmphipoUtans, therefore, made 
application to the Olynthians, and requested that 
they might be admitted into their confederacy. 
This was immediately granted, and the protec- 
tion of their city promised them. Emboldened 
by this alliance, they began equally to defy the 
menaces of Macedonia and of Athens* Philip, 
who wanted nothing more than some specious 
grounds for commencing hostilities with the 
Amphipolitans, was soon fumisRed by their im- 
prudent insolence with the desired pretext. The 
Olynthians perceived that the vengeance of Philip 
would speedily be inflicted on their new allies, 
and thereby involve them in the common ruin. 
To prevent this danger, while there still re- 
mained time and means for obviating it, the 
Olynthians sent a deputation to Athens, request- 
ing the alliance of that republick against Philip, 
who waS' tlie aatural enemy of both states, and 
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whose hitherto successful activity) if not seas<lll* 
ably checked, threatened the destruction of every 
neighbouring kingdom. Jk 

The Macedonian monarch "vvas well awai'e of^ 
the importance of this alliance, and sensible that 
he could not contend with any hopes of success 
against tlie united efforts of Olynthus and Athens* 
He was, therefore, no sooner apprised of the in^ 
tentions of the confederates, than he sent mi- 
nisters also to Athens, to counteract and repel 
the danger with which he was threatened. His 
agents reached that city before any thing was j 
concluded relative to Olynthus. The popular 
leaders and orators were won over to their party 
by bribes ; and the magistrates and senate were 
flattered and deceived by plausible but deceitful \ 
declarations. The emissaries of Philip promised 
that the king would deliver up Amphipolis to | 
the Athenians after he had conquered it, pro- 
vided they would surrender to him Pydna, a 
place of much less importance. To these con- 
ditions the Athenian magistrates consented ; the 
possession of Amphipolis appeared to them a 
great object, and they were elated with the hopes 
of recovering this important place, and with the 
secret promises of the deceitful monarch. This 
business required such haste in the dispatch^ 
that the assembly of the people was never con- 
vened to deliberate upon it. The senate of five 
hundred disdainfully rejected the overtures of 
the Olynthians, who returned home disgusted 
and indignant at the reception their proposals 
met with. 

They had scarcely time to communicate to 
their countrymen the unsuccessful issue of their 
mission^ and the mdignation they felt on account 
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of the behaviour of the Athenians, before em- 
bassadors arrived at Olynthus from the Mace- 
donian king. They immediately craved aa au- 
dience, and pretended to condole with the Olyn- 
thians on the ill success of their overtures, and 
tbe affront they had received from the Athe- 
nians ; but they affected surprise that the Olyn- 
thians should condescend to court the protection 
and alliance of a distant and proud republick, 
when Philip, who was so near and could speedily 
assist them in any emergency, wished for nothing 
more than to become their ally, and to be ad- 
mitted a member of their cenfederacy. 

In confirmation of his smcerity, the Macedo- 
nian monarch immediately put into their posses- 
sion Anthemus, a town of considerable import- 
ance in their neighbourhood, but which had been 
always claimed by the kings of Macedon ; and 
that he might seem farther deserving of their 
gratitude, he promised much more important 
services; and, in particular, that Pydna and Po- 
tidxa, which commanded the opposite sides of 
the Thermaic gulph, and belonged to the Athe- 
nians, should be attacked by his troops, and if re- 
duced, become the dependent cities of.Olynthus. 
These proposals of Philip, who was never 
more sincere than his interest required, together 
with the influence of some of the principal per- 
9ons in Olynthus, produced the desired effect ; 
and the Amphipolitans, who were at no pains to 
, suppress the offences and complaints which fre- 
quently and naturally arise between the jealous 
members of an unequal confederacy, had the 
mortification and grief to see their cause aban- 
doned by their allies. Thus did die intriguing 
Macedonian not only remove all opposition to 
' Vol. IV. X 
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his views from the Olyiithians, but induced thai ^ 
people to become his sincere friend and allyw : 

When nothing i^mained, therefore, to oppose 
his designs, Philip prepared for action. He 
marched an army with great celerity towards 
Amphipolis, and vigorously besieged that place. 
In their emergency the inhabitants dispatched 
Hierox and Stratocles to Athens, who were 
commanded to represent to that republick the 
danger which threatened the Athenians from an 
alliance between Philip and the Olynthians. 
They concluded by entreating, that the Athe- "^ 
nians would forgive the errors of their unfortu- 
nate colony, and once more grant the wretched 
Amphipolitans the protection of their fleel. . 

When they made their submission to the Athe- i 
nian republick, that state was deeply engaged in the j 
social war ; and could therefore scarcely be sup- » 
posed to give proper attention to the requests of \ 
the Amphipolitans, and to grant that speedy and 
powerful assistance which was necessary to'protect 
their city against the designs of Philip. It is not, 
however, improbable, that the Athenians would 
have used their endeavours for recovering so im- 
portant aud valuable a settlement, had not the po- 
licy of the Macedonian monarch defeated any in- 
tention of this nature. He sent them a letter, in 
which he renewed the assurances of his friend- 
ship, acknowledged the justice of their preten- 
sions to the city, which he actually besieged, and 
aitfully declared, that, according to the engage- 
ment subsisting between them, he hoped in a 
little time to put it into their hands. 

The Athenians again amused and deceived by 
the false representations of Philip, behaved with 
as little respect to the ambassadors of. Amphipo- 
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31s, as they had -formerly done to those of Olyn- 

Jt]hus. The besieged being thus deprived of all 

l^opes of relief, Philip pressed the attack with 

jcedoubled vigour; a breach was made in the 

-avails;, and the Amphipolitans, after defending 

themselves with great resolution, which tended 

only to increase the resentment of the as- 

^^ft sailants, were compelled at length to sur- 

^ • render their city at the discretion of the 

conqueror. 

Philip, whose actions were always correspond- 
ent with his interest and ambition, considered 
that it would be more profitable to preserve and 
aggrandize than depopulate and destroy Am- 
phipolis. Some few of the inhabitants, who had 
betrayed a seditious or patriot ick spirit, and ap- 
peared likely to disturb the tranquillity of the 
new government, were banished the city ; but 
the bulk of the citizens were treated with great 
lenity. The territory was reuiiited to Macedo- 
nia, and Philip, notwithstanding the promises he 
had made the Athenians, resolved that it should 
never come into their possession. 

Having thus obtained the acquisition of thia 
important settlement, and knowing the indigna-^ 
tion which would be excited against him in 
Athens, by retaining it in hishands,he determined 
to cultivate, in good eainest, the friendship of the 
Olynthian confederacy. For that reason be be- 
sieged and took Pydna and Potida&a, which were 
garrisoned by Athenians, and ceded them to 
Olynthus, which had afforded very feeble assist^ 
ance in the reduction of those cities. Philip, in 
the whole transaction, affected to act only in the 
capacity of an auj^iliary.. The Potidaean garri^ 
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son who had surrendered theipselves prisoners oiT 
war, he took under his immediate protection ; 
and without receiving any recompense for theif 
ransom, he dismissed them, 'and feignedly la- 
mented, that on account of the necessity of his 
affairs, and his alliance with the Olynthians, he 
was obliged to act contrary to his wishes, and to 
oppose their republick, for which he entertained, 
and should continue to entertain, the most sin* 
cere regard. 

' This artifice of the Macedonian monarch was 
too gross and palpable to impose even upon the 
Athenians, weak and cneduious as they certainly 
wei'e 5 but the social war, whose events became 
still more interesting and alarming, prevented 
them from turning their arms against his usur- 
pations* The possession of Amphipolis gave 
him an opportunity to pursue his conquest in the 
territories of Thrace, to which the present situa- 
tion of Athens could afford no obstacle. He 
had been induced by the alarming posture of 
affairs in Macedon, at the commencement of his 
reign to purchase a peace with Cotys, the king 
of that country. Cotys, in consequence of his 
connexion with Iphict*ates, the Athenian, who 
married His daughter, had adopted the religion . 
and manners of the Greeks ; but this served 
only to deprave his faculties, and to clouden his 
reason. He fancied himself enamoured of the 
goddess Minerva, and the Greeks, under the 
idea that the gods frequently assumed a human 
shape,, treated with tenderness this frantick enthth 
siasm. He possessed his freedom and his crovrn, 
and with his ambulatory court, for it was seldom 
stationary, traversed the inhospitable regions of 
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Thrace, encamped on the hanks of the Stiymon 
or the Nessus^ or sought the recesses of the fo-- 
•rests that adorned his kingdom. 

When the Macedonians appeared in Thracey 
Cotys quitted the grove of Onocarsis, the favour- 
rite scene of his enjoyment, and sent a letter to 
Philip to stop the progress of his army. But the 
Macedonian>. without deigning to notice the re« 
•monstrances of the Thracian^ marched thirty 
miles east of Amphipolis, and arrived at Creni^ 
de, a town situated at the ibot of mount Pan* 
gsus^ and distant ten miles &om the sea. Here 
the pdncipal object that attracted his attention, 
and on account of which he had marched his 
army into the Thracian territories, was the gold 
mines in that neighbouriiood. They had for- 
merly tielonged to the Tbasians and Athenians, 
-who extraoted from them great quantities of 
that precious metal ; but after they became the 
possession of tlie Thracians, they had been to- 
tally neglected. 

Philip having expelled those barbarians from 
the neighbourhood of Crenide, now hoped to ex- 
tiact from the bowels of the earth a treasure suf- 
ficient for purchasing that empire, which he so 
passionately desired. He descended into the 
mines, and observed the decaying labours of the 
ancient proprietors. He caused the water to be 
drained off; the canals which had been. broken 
or choked up, to be re-opened ; and the earth 
was again -ransacked for those precious metals, of 
which Philip perfectly knew the use. He then 
established a colony of Macedonians at Crenide, 
which in honour of its royal master, afterwards 
assumed the name of Philippi. The revenue 
arising to the king. from these mines amounted^ 
X 2. 
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to a thousand talentS) or about two hundred 
thousand pounds sterling per annum, and the 
coins struck by his order were also called Phi*- 
lippL 

Having effected the great purpose of his ex* 
pedition into Thrace, the Macedonian monarch 
turned his arms towards Thessaly, which, since 
the murder of Alexander, had been governed by 
three tyrants, Tissiphonus, Pitholaus, and Lyco^ 
phron, who were the brothers-in-law, the assas- 
sins, and the successors of Alexander* The 
Thessalians, who had been greatly oppressed 
by the tyrants, united their arms with those of 
Philip, and. the usurpers were totally defeated 
and reduced to such extremities, that they were 
afterwards unable to injure their subjects, or 
their neighbours. The Thessalians were unstea;* 
dy in their resolutions, and incapable of pr&> 
serving for a length of time any impressions 
whatever. They promised in the first emotions 
of their gratitude, that all the revenue which 
arose from their &irs, and towns of trade, as well 
€is all the conveniences of their hailx)urs and 
shippings should belong to Philip. This cessioi^ 
extraordinary as it may ftf^ar, the Macedonian 
monarch had the address to render effectual and 
permanent* 

During his stay in Thessaly, he contracted an 
alliance with Arybbas, king of Epirus, a small 
principality that joined on the Thessalian tern* 
tory. Whilst he lived at Thebes, Philip had 
frequently seen Olympias, the sister of Arybbas, 
whose wit and beauty had made a deep impres- 
sion on his heart. In the isle of Samothrace, 
where the triennial festival of Ceres was keptf 
they had been both initiated, at the same time^ 



■^ 
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in die mysteries of that goddess* The ambitioa 
of Philip} however, and, the activity in which he 
spent the years immediately, succeeding his com- 
ing to the throne, had probably banished the re- 
lAembrance of Olympias from his mind until 
his journey into Thessaly. At the first interview, 
however, he felt his passion revive ; and as the 
kingsf of Epirus were descendants of the renown- 
ed Achifles, the marriage seemed in every re- 
spect wcnthy of him. Accordingly, Arybbas 
yielding his consent, he conducted the beautiiiil 
I C^mpias into Macedonia^ 
[ The sole^Bnities of Philip's marriage were per- 

I £>rmed at Pella, the capital of his kingdom, with 
f unusu^ pomp and mag^ficence* He appro- 
priated several months to religious shows and 
> processions, to gymnastick games and exercises, 
I and to musickal and dramatick entertainments. 
The young and fortunate prince would natu- 
f rally take a part in these scenes of mirth and 
j festivity; and amidst the more refined amuse- 
ments of the court, it is not improbable, that 
[ Philip would betray that propensity to vicious in- 
' dulgence in encouraging buffoons and fiatterera, 
and other pandars to his pleasures, which i^- 
I fleet disgrace on the succeeding years of his reign. 
! The voluptuousness indeed, into which Philip 
L sunk after his marriage with Olympias, encou- 
P raged the hopes of the neighbouring princes, 
whom he had before reduced, or in some respect 
I humbled. The Paconians, lUyrians, and Thra- 
I cians, united together and made preparations 
I for attacking the Macedonian monarch. The 
I design was concerted with more caution than is 
! often to be observed among barbarians ; and 
I this general confederacy against the interests and 
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Strength of Macedonia, might have proved fatal* 
to Philip and his kingdom, had he not been time- 
ly informed of the danger by some of his faith- 
ftii partisans and emissaries in those countries. 

As soon as he was made acquainted with the 
designs which were forming against him, he 
prepared to take the field early in the ensuing 
spring, with the flower of the Macedonian 
troopst Parmenio, a general in whom he placed 
very great confidence, was sent against the lUy- 
rians, whom he soon reduced tp obedience. Phi- 
lip himself marched an army into Paeonia and 
Thrace, where he was equally successful. Whilst 
he was returning from this expediticm, a messen- 
ger arrived with the news of Parmenio's victory ; 
and soon after came another, informing him that 
his horses had been victorious at the Olympick 
games,' and gained the prize in the chariot races. 
This was a victory that he esteemed preferable 
to any other. It proved him of Grecian extrac- 
tion,* and he ever afterwards had the figure of a 
chariot impressed on his coins. Almost at the 
same time, came a third messenger, who ac- 
quainted him that his wife Olympias had brought 
^ Q forth a son at Pella. Philip terrified at - 
356. so signal a happiness, which the heathens 
generally considered as an omen of s^me 
dreadful catastrophe, exclaimed, " Great Jupi- 
ter, in return for so many blessings, send me a 
slight misfortune !" 
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CHAP. XVI. 



Affairs of Greece and Macedonia^ from the Birth of 
Aleocander to the Conchmon of the Sacred War. 



\l 



F we may form some idea in what manner this 
rapid tide of prosperity acted upon Philip, by 
the first authentick transaction that took place im- 
mediately succeeding those events, we shall find 
that he was not overset by it. Soon after the 
birth of his son Alexander, Philip wrote a letter 
to Aristotle the philosopher, whose merit he had 
early discerned at Athens, whilst he was a disci- 
ple of Plato. The letter was couched in the fol- 
towing terms : ^< Know that a son is bom to us. 
We give thanks to the gods, not so much for 
their gift, as that it is bestowed during the life 
of Aristotle. We assure ouraelves, that "you 
will form him a prince worthy of his father, and 
of Macedonia." Aristotle commenced the in- 
struction of Alexander, when the young prince 
was thirteen years of age, and when he might 
be supposed capable of understanding and re- 
ceiving the lessons of that great philosopher, to 
whom he was unquestionably under the greatest 
obligations for the cultivation of those talents 
which nature had given him. 

Philip had now been settled five years on the 
throne of his ancestors. The ancient boundaries 
of his kingdom were greatly extended and amply 
secured ; but he had much more augmented his 
revenues. On the north, he had acquired the 
country of the Paonians, which had been annex- 
ed to his dominions, and might no longer be con* 
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sidered as a rival, but as an obsequious pro- 
vince of Macedon ; and by the territories ob- 
tained in Thrace and Illyria, the frontiers of his 
kingdom were extended on the east, to the sea of 
Thasos ; and on the west to the lake of Lychni- 
dus. The whole of Thessaly was now at his 
disposal, and he had not the trouble of govern- 
ing it himself, or of appointing any other person 
to govern for him. The city of Araphipolis 
procured him many commercial advant^es, 
and there it was that he hoped to raise such a 
naval force, as would completely give him the 
sovereignty of the sea, whifb the victories of his 
troops would enable him tp acquire the same do- 
minion by land. , He had raised such a power- 
ful and numerous army, and had exercised his 
troops so much in military discipline, that bis 
forces would yield to none in bravery and skill, 
but were greatly formidable to the rest of their 
neighbours for their numbers, their courage, and 
experience. He regulated his finances with 
great economy, and was careful not to exceed 
his resources. The mines of PhiJippi afforded 
him a great annual revenue, which, as it was ex- 
tracted out of the earth, and not from his sub- 
jects, appeared better calculated to produce real 
advantages to the interests of his kingdom. This 
resource was alike useful to his designs, whether 
he directed his views to the conquest of foreign 
-dominions) or applied himself to the. more solid 
but less splendid undertaking, of erecting and 
consolidating tlie internal grandeur of his king- 
dom. 

Persons unable to penetrate the deep and se- 
cret principles of policy by which Philip was 
actuated; nevertheless could not but admire and . 
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fear the power which he had already acquired. 
XJie . unknown designs of the Macedonian mo- 
narcH, however, were what rendered him really 
formidable ; by which he was already grasping at 
the sovereignty of all Greece. The Olynthian 
territory, which, as has been before remarked, in- • 
tervened between the Grecian states and Mace- 
don, naturally became the first object of his de- 
sign, as it was the most fertile and populous pro- 
vince on the Macedonian coast. But instead of 
betra^dng the vast plan which he had in agitation, 
he had hitherto cultivated the friendship and good 
offices of a people, whose gratitude he considered 
it to be his interest to deserve, by many real and 
important services. The success had been an- 
swerable to the undertaking, and it is more than 
probable, that if, elated by his present prosperity, 
and the many advantages we have already enu- 
merated, he had prepared, at this time, to invade 
Greece, the Olynthians would not have been 
the spectators only of his actions, but the co- 
operators with him in his great and arduous un- 
dertaking. 

Philip, however, was sensible, that by grasping 
too early or too eagerly at this glorious prize, he 
might destroy for ever his prospect of obtaining 
it. The most secure and certain method of 
proceeding in this design, was, in his opinion, to 
lull their passions and secure their fears. Dur- 
ing the time that the Athenians were busily en- 
gaged in conducting the unfortunate war against 
their rebellious colonies and settlements, he had 
invaded and seized their possessions in Thrace 
and Macedon. This was an opportunity which 
he considered it his interest to embrace ; and 
he pretended to that weak and credulous people, 
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that his proceedings were directed by justice or 
necessity. The hosdlities which he thus coin- 
mittedy were tempered by many partial acts of 
kindness and respect. Before the terminatioa 
of the social war, the seeds of dissention, so |>ro* 
• fusely scattered over the several communities of 
Greece, appeared likely to ripen into a new quar^r 
rel, much more productive of importance and 
concern* 

Philip, who foresaw what was about to happen^ 
made preparations for taking advantage of the 
event. His hopes of attaining the sovereignty 
of Greece, were founded on the domestick animo- 
sity of that nation. He knew, however, that were 
his system discovered at too early a period, an 
army of two hundred thousand warriors would 
probably unite tliemselves against him, as their 
common enemy ; but if he concealed his inten- 
tions, and proceeded by the secret refinements of 
a slow and steady policy, his designs might be 
effected, and the summit of his wishes attained, 
without being obliged to fight, on any one occa- 
sion, against an army of thirty thousand men. 
These considerations induced the Macedonian 
monarch to wait until the dissentions in Greece 
should be brought to maturity. 

The council of the Amphictyons, who had, as 
we before mentioned, lost their influence and 
importance in the affairs of Greece, recovered 
their authority, in consequence of the events 
that took place in the Grecian republicks, and 
which we have already described. Too often 
it is that the acquisition and exercise of uncon- 
troled power corrupt the heart, and produce 
those dangerous and destructive passions, which 
oppose the happiness of man. This effect was 
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«ft>8emble in the Arophictyons, immediately 
«ft«r the renewal of their power. Thejr pre- 
tended, that many and great abuses had been 
introduced during the declension of their autho- 
rity, which it was proper and necessary to re- 
medy. The sacred rights of religion, they said, 
i^rhich it was their first duty to maintain, had 
been materially and impiously violated by the 
state of Phocis, which had, in disregard of the 
decision of the oracle and of a decree of the 
sinciphictyonick council, ploughed lands, that, ac- 
cording to the tenour of those instructions were 
sacred to Apollo, and therefore improper to be 
used for agriculture. 

These lands, however, were confined to the 
aarrow district, which divides the river Cephis- 
sus and mount Thurium, on the western frontier 
of BcBotia. The criminal conduct of the Pho- 
cians (if their useful labours be deserving of that 
epithet) was neither great nor unprecedented. 
The Locrians of Amphisso had long cultivated 
the plains of Crissaea. This territory was much 
more extensive, and had been consecrated to the 
god by for more awfiil and sacred services. 
The Amphictyons, however, regai-dless of this 
distinction, summoned the Phocians to appear 
before them, and answer to the crime of which 
they were accused. The charge being proved 
against them, they were condemned to pay a 
heavy fine, and the sacred lands to be once 
more laid waste. 

It is generally believed that the Thebans, 
who were the neighlwure and the enemies of the 
Phocians, were the principal abettors of this ar- 
bitrary measure; certain it is that their influ- 
ence at that time predominated in the council. 
Vol. IV. Y 
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Thb supposition is rendered still more probable 
by the succeeding deliberations of the amphic- 
tyonick council. The next sentence of that as- 
sembly was directed against Sparta, to punish 
the injury of Phabidas, who in the time of peac^^ 
had seized on the Theban citadel, and left, in it 
a garrison of Lacedaemonian troops. But thb 
breach of publick faith was committed, as has 
been noticeid, several years before. The crime, 
however flagrant and dishonest it might appear, 
prudence required that it should have been bu- 
ried in oblivion, but at the instigation of the 
Thebans the amphictyo'nick council brought it 
again to light. The Lacedaemonians for this, 
action were commanded to pay a fine of five 
hundred talents ; and if they did not pay the 
money in such a time, it was decreed that they 
should pay double the sum ; but if they wholly 
disregarded the Amphictyons, and refused to 
obey the decree, they were in that case to be 
considered as the publick enemies of Greece. 

The angry decree of the amphictyonick coun- 
cil, which, as the forerunner of their oppression, 
was levelled against the inhabitants of Phocis, 
excited deep regret in that state, which was very 
unable to levy such a sum as was exacted. The 
danger, therefore, that threatened them, they 
knew not how to avoid. They thought it griev- 
ous and unjust to lay waste and destroy those 
fields that their own hands had cultivated, and 
^hich had been performed with so much labour. 
It was true the decree of the Amphictyons was 
peremptory, nor was it to be supposed that they 
Would recede fmm their pretension to command. 
But then on the other hand, that council had not 
wherewith to compel a submission to their exac- 
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dons. The force of which they were possessed 
would be very ineffectual for their purpose, pro- 
vided the devoted objects of their vengeance re- 
mained firm and unalterable in their purpose, 
ventured to dispute the authority of the Am- 
phictyons, and refused either to lay waste the sa- 
cred lands, or to pay the fine imposed on them* 

These bold and daring measures were pro- 
posed and recommended by Philomelus, one of 
the principal citizens of Phocis, and a person 
whose popular eloquence and valour gave him a 
very powerful ascendant in the affairs o^that 
state. He was also possessed of great property 
and much hereditary wealth. He contemned 
and ridiculed the superstitious ideas of the na- 
tion ; and being a bold and ambitious man, ex- 
pected that amidst the tumult of action and 
danger, an opportunity would present itself of 
raising him to some rank and reputation in the 
state* The Phocians fi^uently met to delibe- 
rate and decide on this important matter. The 
danger of refusing, and the injustice, not to say 
the impossibility, of obeying the decree of the am- 
phictyonick council, were frequently discussed. 

In all these deliberations Philomelus assisted. 
He endeavoured to inflame the vanity, and 
tempt the avarice of his countrymen. He proved 
to them, out of the Iliad of Homer, that to the 
Phocians belonged the guardianship of the tem- 
ple of Apollo at Delphos, and the immense trea- 
sures contained within its walls. * -By these ar- 

* « The Phocians to the strife of arms, Epistrophus 
and Schediusled — the sons of the great Iphitus, unknowKi 
to yield in war. Those who Cyparissus possessed — who 
dwelt on Pjtho's rocky shore." 

MaephcTiorC i translation of the Iliad, 
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guments, together with his. popular manner^ 6£ 
speakingy Philqinelus wrought upon the minds 
of the people ; and a majority of the senate and 
the assembly assented to the tnxtli of .what he 
asserted. Thus far successful) he had the ad- 
dress to procure for himself the appointment of 
general of the army, and was c<xisHlered as the 
most proper person for undertaking this ofBce^ 
and for executing those measures which he had 
90 strenuously recommended. The Phociaod 
imbibed the spirit of enterprise i and the youth 
were desirous of enlisting themsieli^es under his 
•ts^ndard, that they might delen4» agaihst. thft 
united attacks of enry^and injttaticei the honotic 
of their country, its safety^ aJDidl flieedoit>. AU 
the publick money, and eyen the priYlate fortune 
of Philomelus, and of other citizens, wei?e ex- 
pended in making preparations ibr commencing; 
hostilities, and in purchasing the mercenary aid 
of those needy adventurers who abounded in 
every part of Greece, and were ready to afRard 
their assistance to every bidden 

The following year was consumed by Philo* 
melus in providing the necessary arms, in exer-^ 
cisung his tixK)ps, and in an embassy which he 
undertook to die republick of Sparta, that he 
might inducjS the Lacedaemonians to concur in 
his views, since they had al$o received a verp 
signal insult and injury from the amphictyomck 
council, relative to the seizure of the Thcban ci- 
tadel by Phsebidas, during the time of peace* 
Not having discharged the fine imposed by the 
Amphictyons in the time required, the penalty 
inflicted on that state was accordingly doubled, 
and the delinquents were condemned to pay a . 
thousand talents. The exorbitance and injus- 
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ike of this imposition might have been consider* 
ed sufficient to justify the Spartans in following 
the example of the Phocians, and in bidding defi- 
ance to the power and authority of the Amphic- 
tfonick council. 

But Archidamus, the Lacedemonian king, who 
possessed the caution and address of the renown* 
ed Agesilaus, was unwilling that the Spartan 
commonwealth should take a principal share in 
the dangerous experiment, which the Phocians 
were about to make against the decrees of a coun- 
cil generally revered, and which was considered 
by the several republicks of Greece, as the guar- 
dian appointed by the laws for defending the na- 
tional religion and liberty. But though under 
these circumstances he wished not that Sparta 
should take a leadit^g part in the war, and place 
herself in the front of the battle, he nevertheless 
assured Pbilomelus that the interests of Phocis 
and of Sparta were the same, in the event of the 
contest, and that both himself and the Lacedaemo- 
nians approved the cause in which they were en- 
gaged ; adding, that reasons of a private and 
temporary nature only hindered them from declar- 
ing openly in favour of the war, and that Pbilome- 
lus might be assured secret supplies of men and 
money would be granted them, until the 
Spartans should boldly step forward and ^^^• 
maintain the cause of the two republicks. *^ ' 

In procrf" of the intentions of Sparta, Archi- 
damus put into the hands of the Phocian a con- 
siderable sum of money ; and Philomelus, ani- 
mated by the assurance he had received that his 
republick should be assisted by the Spartans in 
the war, returned home. He was no sooner 
Y2 
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arrived at Phocis, than be put in execution a vaoit 
audacious and unexpected measure. The temple 
at Delphos, though it contained treasures of ini« 
mense value, was scarcely defended by any mili- 
tary force ; and the superstition of the people was 
generally considered its principal guani* Pfailo- 
melus having prepared his men for the enterprise 
(for they could scarcely be prevailed on to com- 
mit so pro&ne and impious an action), immedi- 
ately conducted them towards Delphos. The 
Thracids that inhabited the neighbouring dis* 
trict were ccxisidered in some measure as the 
guardians of the temple. These people Philome- 
lus engaged, and having defeated the feeble resist- 
ance which they could aiTord, entered the sacred 
city with the calm intrepidity of a conqueror* 

The Delphians, sensible that Philomelus was 
altogether void of religious sentiments, and of 
the respect which is due to the votaries of the 
gods, prepared themselves in silent* hcnror for 
beholding the complicated guilt of murder and 
of sacrilege, committed by him without remorse 
or pity : but the countenance of Philomelus, and 
still more his actions and declarations, assured 
them that his intentions were altogether adverse 
to their fears, and that he designed nothing 
which they expected* He had come, he said, to 
Delphos, with no hostile dispositions against 
the inhabitants, and with no sacrilegious views 
against the temple. The principal motive for 
his marching the troops thither, was to emanci- 
pate both from the tyranny of the Amphictyons, 
whose arbitrary and oppressive proceedings were 
almost every where acknowledged and expe- 
rienced* He had come to Delphos also for the 
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purpose of asserting the ancient and unalienabte 
rtgbt of the Phocians, relative to the patronage 
and [»otection of the Delphian shrine. 

F^lomelus then caused declarati<»)s of the 
same import to be diffused through the several 
repi^biicks of Greece. He tore away from the 
pillars the decrees of the Amphictyons against 
Phocis and Sparta, and then informed the inha* 
bitants of this latter state, that he had destroyed 
die brazen tablets containing the obnoxious com* 
mands of the Amphictyonick council. His emts- 
•saries contrived means to inflame the resentment 
of the Athenians against the republick of Thebes^ 
tfa^r natural and implacable enemy ; and Sparta 
and Athens came to a resolution to oppose the 
Amphictyons, and openly to support the mea« 
sures of Philomelus. 

Matters were now becoming serious* The 
Amphictyonick council met a second timcvand a 
resolution was passed declaring war against the 
Phocians. Most of the Grecian cities engaged 
in the quarrel, and gave assistance to one or the 
other, according as their interest or inclination 
led tl^m. The Thebans, who directed the mea« 
sures of the Amphictyons, were the foremost to 
take the part of that august assembly, and, in 
conjunction with the Locrians, Thesssdians, and 
other states of less consideration, determined to 
take the field in defence of their insulted religion 
and violated laws. The operations, however, of 
these states were conducted with that languor 
and tardiness which are generally incident to con- 
federacies. 

On the contrary, the Phocian commander pre- 
pared to act with vigour. The republicks in Pe- 
loponnesus, and his other allies, afibrded him 
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Irttle or no assistance. The means which he u^ed 
for paying his troops was by levying very heavy 
contributions on the Delphians, whom their ^ta* 
adon had rendered extremely rich, by the dbvo* 
tion that was paid by all Greece at the shrine of 
Apoilo* He then, notwithstanding the dedanu 
tions formerly made, began to enrich himself 
with the treasures of the god, observing, that he 
did not see how th^ riches of Apollo coald be 
%iore properly or beneficially employed dian in 
his own defence. 

Philomdus collected about ten thousand meI^- 
cenary soldiers, men equally daring and pvofii- 
gate with himself, who sacrificed all scruples of 
religion and of conscience to the prospect of ob- 
taining a rich spoil. Such, at least, was the ge- 
neral character of his followers : they were, how- 
ever, not ail tinctured with irreligion and immo- 
rality. Those who were more pious and less 
covetous, weve reconciled to the measures of 
Philomelus by the authority of the oracle itself, 
which he compelled to justify his proceediiigs. 
The Pythia, when first requested to declare the 
decrees of the god, refused to mount the sacred 
tripod.* Philomelus sternly commanded her. 

• The protection and superintendence oftheDdphick 
oracle, the precious depository of riches and superstition, 
belonged to the Amphictyons : l>ut the inhabitants of Del- 
phos were the original proprietors cf the temple, conti- 
nued to direct the religious ceremonies, and to conduct 
the important business of this prophecy. To them alone 
it belonged to determine at what time, and on what oc« 
casion, the Pythia/or priestess of the god, should ascend 
the tripod, by which she communicated with Apollo, and 
received the nrophetick steams. When overflowing with 
the heavenly mspiration, she uttered the confused words, 
or rather frantick sounds, which were irregularly sug- 
gested by the divine impulse. These sounds were coi* 
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reluctance; and observed, that as he had now 
made himself master of Delphos, he was at liber- 
ty to act in what manner he thought proper. 
Philomelusy pleased with this speech, would have 
BO other answer, but. interpreted the words as aot 
acknowledgment of his absolute authoiity ; and 
the Phocian commander, according, tp his situ- 
atioa and d>aracter, affirmed this oracle by the 
report of many favourable onEiens^ 4 

Philomelus having, by these means obtained 
ibe aanclioQ of religion for all his proceecUngs, 
bfsgw to fintify tbe temple and city of Delphoi^ 
m which be placed a poweriiil garrisoa. He then 
JD^mbed wi& thiie reme^nder of his forces, in or^ 
der t^ repel.the ^cursions of the ^emy* Several 
hatdetf wete foiight^ and success appeared doubts 
fol^oa both sides. Fof two years Philomelus 
waged war. with the Thebans aind Locrians, and 
the is^e of bis engagements teiminajted Tarious^ 
\f ; the Pbo^ians, however) were generally victo* 
nous; but tio decisive action took place between 
the anatending parties ; and the war was memo* 
xable on no otlier Account than that the prisoners 

lected juid reduced into order by the Delphians, who ani- 
mated them with sense, and adorned them with harmony. 
The Pythia was only an instrument in the hands of 
those artfol mioisters, who appointed or dismissed her at 
pleasure. Their characters, however, became in time so 
Mcredand venerable, that they were considered not mere- 
ly as the attendants and worshippers, but as the peculiar 
family of the god. They were very numerous, but their 
number has never been exactly ascertained. All the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of Delphos claim^ an immediate relar- 
tion to Apollo, and were entitled to officiate in the lite* of 
his sanctuary ; whilst the inferior pdopLe of that <aty cm- 
ployed their time in dances, festivatoi proce»sion$« and 
superstitious pageantry. 
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of each suffered excessive cruelty. The Thd»uo» 
condemned their captives to death, a^ saciilegioiuf ! 
wretches that had been convicted of the most abo-^ ' 
nitnable impiety and profanation, in stirprising and | 
seizing the temple of Apollo^ and^ using the sacrei ! 
ti*easures as their own private Ifbrtunes, op tlio 
property of their state ; and the Phocians endea* 
voured to retaliate on the Theban prisoners, 
^vhom the chance of war had put into their hands, 
Ahe same severity which their imfortunate couii« 
trymen received from the enemy. 

As both armies were in esqiectation of receiv- 
ing speedy and powerful reinforcements from the 
several republicks eng^^ in the quarrel, they 
were naturally desirous of avoiding a general en- 
gagement; but it happened that ui uafereseea 
accident rendered their precautions ineffectual* 
The Theban and Phocian troops, entangled in 
the woods and mountains of Phocis, were drawn 
to seek forage near the same i^ace^ The van- 
guards of the army having met unexpectedly near 
the town of Neone, began to skirmi^ wiuch 
brought on a general battle. A bloody and ob- 
stinate engagement followed, in which the Pho- 
cians, pressed by superior numbers, were at 
length compelled to retreat. The situation of 
the country, in which were many pathless woods 
and abrupt rocks and precipices, greatly impeded 
their return to Delphos. Philomelus made great 
but ineffectual exertions to retrieve the fortune of 
the battle, and to rally his furtive soldiers and 
lead them again to tlie charge ; but he himself 
was at length obliged to retreat with his flying 
battalions, and was carried to the brow of a preci- 
pice, afflicted with wounds, and still more with 
anguish and derail*. - 
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The enemy bore down all before them^ and 
continued to advance to the place whither Phi* 
lomelus had been driven. It seemed impossible 
Id avoid them^ or to escape the vengeance of 
tlieir just resentment. Collecting, therefore, all 
Ms courage, he unbraced a sudden and terrible 
leaolution : he threw himself with fury from the 
top of the precipice, and by this means avoided 
tl^ torments of a guilty conscience, and the ven« 
gettice of his enemies. The Thebans and theirt 
allies, who beheld the terrifying spectacle, consi- 
dered this as a manifest indication of the divine 
wrath, and of the revenge which Apollo had ex* 
latdsed for the sacrilegious conduct of Philome- 
lus relative to his sacred temple* In the mean 
time, Onomarchus, the lieutenant and brother of 
the Pbocian general, collected the scattered fugi- 
tives, and returned with the feeble remains of the 
vanquished army towards Delphos. The confe- 
derate troops, animated with the success of this 
engagement, resolved to follow up their victory, 
and to expel those impious and sacrilegious per- 
sons from that holy place ; and they determined 
to inflict on the common enemies of C^reece and 
of Heaven, the same punishment that Philomelus 
bad suffered. 

While these matters were transacting in the 
heart of Greece, different causes concurred to 
binder the Macedonian king from taking any 
part in die Phocian war ; and Athens and Spar- 
ta, which had promised their assistance against 
the Amphictyons i^d their abettbrs, were com- 
peted to relinquish their hopes -fbr the present, 
and to abandon flieir allies. Archidamus, who, 
notwithstanding the institutions of Sparta, had 
obtained an absolute ascendency in that state, 
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"vnis induced by his iiiterested pcdicy, less tosap- 
port the arms of his distant confederates^ dmn 
to um at the recovery of the Lacedaemonian do* 
minion in Peloponnesus, which had now been m 
longf time wrested out of their hands* The 
Athemans being at this time in strict alliance 
with Sparta, and the Thebans deeply engaged 
in the contest witb the Phocians, the opfportomtf 
seemed favourable for attempting their purpose* 
rFor several years successively, the Spartans 
waged war wi^i the Messenians, Arcadians^ and 
Argives. The arms and intrigues, of Arcluda* 
mus, however^ were unsuccessfiil* The inferior 
states and cides of Pekponnesns, roused by tiie 
sense of common danger and oommon interest^ 
allied themselves together to repel the attempts 
of Sparta, and to retain their fiberty; and, 
though Athens had entered into a confederacy 
with the Lacedaemonian commonwealth, yet tfaiU 
repubhck; was unwilling to desert the cause ci her 
ancient and faithful allies, the Arcadians and 
Messenians, and to give them, up to the power of 
Sparta. 

Whilst the politicks of Peloponnesus formed a 
system apart from the rest^ the centre of the 
Grecian nation was agitated and shaken by the 
sacred war, and the AtheniiUis and the Macedo> 
nian monarch employed themselves in the affidrs 
of Thrace.' After the death of Cotya, the king 
of that country, the Thracian dominions were 
divided between his three sons, Kersobleptes, 
Berisades, att#^AraadocuS|^ Each of these 
princes, howe^, dissatisfied wkh the partit|cm 
of the country, and with his own particular lot, 
commenced hostilities against one another ; and^ 
by means of this fraternal discord, Philip wa»^ 
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tabled to cany off the prizes for which they so 
earnestly contended. The Macedonian king pre- 
^led on Kersobleptes to cede part of the Thra- 
man Chersonese to Athens, which sent a numer- 
ons fleet under the command of Chares, to take 
possession of the territory made over to them in 
that peninsula. Sestos was the only city that 
jFesisted, which Chares stormed and took. 

Philip then turned his arms against Methone. 
-a small city of Thrace, which was unable m 
support itself by its own strength, but when in 
the power of his enemies fidled not to disquiet 
him, and to obstruct his designs. He therefore 
besieged that place, which being obliged to ca- 
pitulate, was razed to the ground. In this siege 
the Macedonian king lost an eye, a misfortune 
which he is said to have borne with great impa- 
tience, because the circumstances that attended 
it were dishonourable to his judgment and huma- 
nity.* 

It seems astonishing, that the Thebans, after 
the defeat and death of Philomelus, should not 
have pursued their good fortune, as they at first 
intended. They probably expected that the fate 
of the chief would be a warning to his successor : 
and that the Phocians, finding it impossible to 
attain their purpose, would, if not driven to des- 
pair, surrender themselves prisoners, or crave a 
peace. This delay gave the Phocians time to 

• Philip is reported to have had an excellent marks- 
laan, named Aster, offered to him. The kingrei^ied, he 
■vlbuld employ him Jfhen he waged war with starlings. 
Aster, therefore. sHot an arrow against Philip, on which, 
when extractedfwas found inscribed, ♦« for the right eye 
of Philip." The king caused the arrow to be shot back 
again, with a new inscription, that he would hang Aster : 
which was accordingly done. 
Vol. IV. Z 
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breathe^ recover their strength, and to {Mzrsue 
such measures as they judged most proper in the 
present exigency of their afladrs^ Most of tfie 
principal persons among them were of opinkw, 
that the most judicious plan of proceeding would 
bC) to send to the Thebans, and offer terms lor an 
accommodation. Others, however, who compos- 
ed the more numerous descripticm of that people, 
and were bold, impious, and needy, required diat 
tlie war should still be continued, unless the Am- 
phictyons would recede from their demands, and 
suffer them to retain the lands of which they 
were possessed* 

An assembly was therefore convened, in which 
this matter was fully discussed* Onomarchus 
tiie brother of Philomelus, harangued the people 
in a speech which he had prepared for the pur- 
pose. He flattered them with the hopes of vic- 
tory, and encouraged them to persevere in the 
contest. The opinion of Onomaix^hus prevailed 
over that of others : and the Phocians appointed 
him general of the army. His subsequent con- 
duct, after he took the command, proved that he 
not only equalled his brother in courage and 
ambition, but that he far surpassed him in activi- 
ty and enterprise. No man was better acquamt- 
ed with the value and power of gold in military 
undertakings, and no man knew better how to 
effect his purpose with it. 

Having drawn from the Delphick treasury as 
much wealth as he thought proper, he coined 
such an amazing quantity of money, which jvas 
circulated over Greece, as had Aver before been 
seen in that nation. By means S[ the riches* 
thus acquired, he hired more mercenaries, and 
the Phocian army was thereby restored and aug- 
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inented. Their allies too were rendered more 
willing to afford them any assistance in their 
power ; and even their enemies themselves were 
not sufficiently proof agunst the temptations of 
money, which so frequently assailed their fidelity* 
Onomarchus employed great sums in biibing and 
distracting the Theban councils, and in diverting 
the course of their arms. He prevailed on the 
neighbouring slates to observe a strict neutrality, 
which might olherwise have been induced to join 
their forces to those of the enemy ; and the Thes- 
salians^ a race of people remarkable for their ava- 
rice and fraud, and whose country was t)ecome 
proverbial for having never produced a bad horse 
nor an honest man, openly espoused the cause of 
the Phocians* 

These multiplied advantages Onomarchus em- 
ployed with vigour ; and he hoped that the un- 
just and sacrilegious motives of the enterprise 
might be. eclipsed by the sudden splendour of 
victory. With the intention, therefore, of striking 
some signal blow against the enemy, he collected 
his troops, and marched a numerous and well- 
fippointed army into the countty of the Locrians 
and Dorians. He ravaged and laid waste the 
whole tierritory, stormed the town of Thronium, 
which he took, and levied great contributions on 
several of the cities. He then penetrated into 
Boeotia, and having ravaged part of that country, 
made himself master of Orchomenus. It was 
not until he came before the walls of Cheronaca, 
that he met with a repulse from the enemy, who 
had assembled all their forces, that they might 
put a stop to the ravages and incursions of the 
Phocians* Onomarchus had considerably weak- 
ened his army, by placing garrisons in the several 
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towns which he had taken) and by sending a d^« 
Uichmeut of seven thousand men into Thessaly^. 
under the command of liis brother Phaylius* 
Under these circumstances, he judged it most 
prudent to decline another engagement with the 
enemy. 

After the taking of Methone, Philip, who wa* 
always desirous of weakening his enemies by con- 
quests, or of gaining some friends by his services), 
marched into Thessaly. The intrigue of the 
Macedonian monarch had counteracted the gold 
of Onomarchus ; but I^ycophoa having been di- 
vested of his power by Philip, became the zealous 
partisan of the Phocians* He had agun pos- 
sessed himself of Phen& ^ and Pegass, Mag^sia, 
with several other places of less iniportancey had 
.declared for him and for the PlMxians* The 
Macedonian interest, however, prevailed in other 
parts and the, fSU:tionsjnight) Seem tabe equally 
divided* 

The army of Philip commenced hostilities 
with great vigour. He attacked Phayllus, who 
was defeated and put to the rout. He then laid 
siege to Pegasas which he took, and drove the 
Phocians towards their own frontiers. Onomar- 
chus, who had suffered a repulse from the The- 
bans, afraid of losing the interest he had lately 
acquired among the Thessalians, evacuated the 
territory of Boeotia, and marched with his whole 
army to encounter the forces of Philip. The 
army of the Macedonians was less numerous, but 
did not decline tlie engagement. At tlie first 
onset, the Phocians gave way, and retreated 
fighting towards the. mountains. Philip com- 
manded hijs men to pursue the flying enemy. 
The Phocian general; in the mean whil^> hs4 
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sent a detachment to the summit of the hil], who 
were ready at the iirst notice to roll down frag^ 
raents of rocks and great stones on the emhat* 
tied plialanx. The army of Philip having |m> 
ceeded thither, w^^ attacked by this new mode 
of fighting, for which they were altogether un- 
]ffepared. 

Now it was that the battle really began : the 
Macedonians who had followed the. enemy in 
close onier, were quickly thrown into, confosion ; 
and the ^ne of naarch, in which they had so lately 
proceeded with fimuiess and intrepidity, was 
converted into a scene of cai*oage and slaughterw 
The fiying Phocians, who had decoyed them into 
this ambush, ihea returned to the charge, and 
put the enemy to the .rout. Philip thus repelled, 
rallied his men^ but was obliged to retire* out of 
Thessaly. Onomarchwi, however, hesitating to 
pursue the Macedonians^ retreated in good order; 
and Philip observed, that his army did not*re- 
tii^ through fear, but like rams in order to mak« 
a more impetuous attack* 

. This threat was soon after put in execution ; 
but Lycophron and Onomarchus, in the mean 
time, enjoyed some respite. The tyrant having 
^taUtshed himself again at Pheras, the Phocian 
and Thessalian armies united and marched into 
B<fiotia where they attacked and took, after soi^e 
redstance, the city of Coronsea. They afterwards 
ravaged and desolated the whole territory ; while 
the Thebans were greatly farmed at the depr^ 
dations committed by those invaders. 

In the mean time, though the army of Philip 

bad suffered a de£eat, his spirit still remained Qfi- 

subdoed. He perceived that the reduation of 

Thessaly was absoltiteiy. necessary dfor icrectinjg 

Z2 
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that empire which he proposed* He therefece 
a|q>lied himself diligently to the rasing of re* 
emits ; and as soon as he thought his army su^ 
fidently reinforced^ he marched against Lyco- 
phron. The tyrant did not wait his approach, 
but retiring with his troops to a place of safety^ 
sent again to request the assistance of the Phoci- 
ans. Onomarchus being resolved to expel the 
Macedonian monarch entirely out of Thessalyt 
marched an army of twenty thousand foot and 
five hundred horse. In the mean while Philip 
had prevailed on the Thessafians, to use thdr 
utmost efforts in reinforcing his troops ; and the 
whole number of his forces amounted to twenty 
thousand foot and three thousand horse; An 
engagement immediately followed, in which the 
Macedonian monarch obtained a decisive victory* 
The ThessaHian horse chteHy decided the fate <^ 
the day ; they were sena^ile that should Lyco- 
phron prove victorious, immediate destructioii 
would await them ; and therefore they fought 
with desperate resolution* 

: Three thousand Phocians, together with Ono- 
marohus their genera], were leR dead upon the 
spot; and three thousand were taken; prisoners. 
The slaughter would have been mucWgreater^ 
had not the Athenian fleet appeared off the shofe 
where the battle was fought. Many of the Pho* 
cians threw away their armour, and swam to the 
vessels for protection. Philip caused the body of 
-Onomarchus to be sought for among the slain ; 
and when found, he commanded it to be hung 
upon a gibbet, as a peculiar mark of infamy. 
The other bodies of the slun were denied the 
rites of funeral, and thrown into the sea on ac- 
count of their sacrilegious conduct in vioh^g^ the 
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aacred temple at Oelphos. The three thousand 
that "were taken alive were either drowned^ or re* 
duced into captivitf , but the latter opmioo is 
thoBgfat more probable* 

It might have been expected, that this decisive 
blow would have proved £&tal to the Phocians, 
and have terminated at once the sacred war; 
but though Philip had conquered them in Thes- 
BaXjy he was afraid of pursuing the Phocians into 
th^ own country, on account of the jealousy of 
the Greeks, who he knew would be greatly^, 
alarmed, if he attempted to pass the straits of 
Thermopylx. He perceived, therefore, that the 
most i»r<^r and certain method for attaining the 
end he had still in view, would be to perpetuate 
dissentions among the several Grecian communi- 
ties. For that reason he began to foment divi« 
slons in Peloponnesus; and though he had chas* 
tised the Phocians, he was unwilling to finish a 
war, which whilst it engrossed the attention of 
the Grecian states, served to conceal from them 
his own ambidous designs* The victory he had 
achieved over an odious and obnoxious enemy, 
raised his reputation in Greece and the neigh- 
bouring states to a high pitch. He garrisoned 
the cities of Pbers, Pegasss, and Magnesia, and 
thus secured to himself the dominion of Thes- 
saly« 

His army was fully prepared for marchirig 
into Greece, and invading its several communi- 
ties as soon as a fit opportunity should present 
itself; but until matters seemed ripe for execut- 
ing an enterprise of this nature, he rejoiced to 
see the states of Greece divided and weakening 
one another with intestine quarrels. This con- 
dition of the Gredan republidis served a two-fold 
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purpose: it allowed him to accomplish^ nmocN; 
lested, the subordinate desigDs of his reign^ and 
tended to destro)r the power of the Greeks. Tlie 
Oljmthians he had deceived for a long time, l>yr 
gobd offices and fair promises, but he was noTiir 
in a situation to unmask and coavince them what 
his real intenti(»is Were. He had actually a|^ 
plied to Kersobleptes, whom he had detached 
from the Athenian interest. This man he Imd 
created the chieftain of the Thracian territorjrt 
whose confidence he had thereby .gained, but 
whom he inteilded only to be subsiervient to bis 
purposes. 

Philip aimed at the dominions of that prince^ 
which would infallibly lead to. the reduction of 
Byzantium. The acquisition of this latter place 
must, at an early period, have tempted the am* 
bitious views of Philip, who. was so well ac* 
quaxnted with its advantageous situation, both 
for commerce and &>r war* His desi^is against 
Byzantium were discovered by his attacking tlie 
fortress of Hersum, which was smfiail and un- 
important in itself and the harbour Was dan* 
gerpus; but its contiguity to Byzantium, ren-> 
dered it valuable, as it served the purposes of an 
outwork and defence to tliat ridi and populous 
city. 

The Athenians having now developed the real 
designs of Pliiltp on Byzantium, made known to 
Kersobleptes the danger of himself and of his 
dominions. They immediately, entered into an 
alliance offensive and defensive with the. i^epub^ 
lick of Olynthus ; and they voted a numerous and 
powerful armanlent to oppose the enterprises of 
Philip. This fleet was more immediately de* 
signed to sail to the relief and defence of He* 
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fanmi, or rather of Byzantium. Though this 
tky had been rendered free and independenty 
unce the termination of tlie social war, the Athe- 
nians were greatly concerned under whose ju- 
risdiction it should be reduced^ since they still 
carried on, with that place, a very lucrative com- 
merce* 

But though the Athenians manifested, at first, 
great exertions, in preparing to oppose the hos- 
tile designs of ^e Macedonian monarch, the spi- 
rit of their undertaking was suffered to evapo- 
rate* Philip received a dangerous wound at the 
taking of Methone ; this, with the labour and 
&dgue to which he was continually exposed, 
threw him into a malady that threatened his 
life* It was reported, and the report obtained 
credit at Athens, that he was dead* The Athe- 
nians testified their joy at the news of this event, 
which had delivered them from an artfiil and 
dangerous enemy* Their naval preparations 
were immediately remitted, and their attention 
was again principally directed to the Phocian 
war. 

Phaylltts, the brother and successor of the un- 
fortunate Philomelus and Onomarchus, still car- 
ried on tlus unhappy contest* He perceived that 
liis cause was now desperate, and therefore pre- 
pared to avail himself of the only resource, that 
was left him* In order that he might increase 
the number of his followers, and procure an ar- 
my fit for encountering the enemy, he sold all 
the valuable dedications which he found at the 
temple of Delphos. The money he thus pro- 
cured, which was immense, allured to his stand- 
ard many adventurers, and rendered his army 
equal in every respect to those of his brothers. 
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The fugitive Thessalians that had assembled 

under Lycophron, entered ijnto his arnny ; and 

by means of the Delphick treasure, he obtained 

the assistance of two thousand Lacedamohians, 

two thousand Achaeans, five thousand Athenian 

infantry, and four hundred cavalry. These 

powerful reinforcements added new vigour to 

the unfortunate Phocians, and gave them 

^'^- encouragement, that when they took the 

field, their enterprise would be success* 

fill, and their enemies be subdued. 

In the mean time, Philip having recorered 
froni his indisposition, became sensible, from the 
late preparations of the Athenians, that his de- 
signs could no longer be conceded. The alli- 
ance which had been concluded between Athens 
and CMynthus, proved to him the alarm which 
his enterprise had excited in the neighboiiring 
states. He was informed by emissaries, whom 
he employed for the purpose, that the Grecian 
communities were m actual commodon, on ac- 
count of the assistance and support given by 
many powerful republicks, in abetting the sacri- 
lege of the Phocians. The Macedonian monarch 
considered it his duty, or rather his interest, to 
take an active part in the measures that were 
carrying on, and thit he should give assistance 
to his alHes, and defend the pious cause which 
he had formerly maintained with so much glory 
and success. 

The victories which he had gained over Ono- 
marchus were still remembered by his allies, and 
remembered with gratitude. Not only did the 
Locrians, Dorians, and Thebans, who had en- 
gaged as principals in the war, but the refigioiis 
in cyery part of Greece looked to him as their 
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I 9t the head of ^ numerous arnif , towards the 
I celd>rated straits of Thermopylae, which we 
\ l^ve before described. The expectati(Mis, how« 
ever, which the Macedonian monarch had form* 
ed, relative to the terror that liis unexpected ap- 
pearance in those parts would diffuse through- 
mt Greece, he soon fo^nd to be figJse. The 
Athenians penetrated the real designs of Philip, 
which he endeavoured to ccHiceal under the veil 
of religion ; they doubted not, but that his in-% 
tentions were to invade a^ conquer their coun- 
try ; and they imaged to themselves the Mace- 
donians, Thessallans, and Thebans, attacking 
with fury the Attick and Peloponnesian territory* 
Impressed with these idea8» and the certainty of 
i invasion that awaited their country, they were 
recused from that lethargy and supineness into 
which their councils had fallen. They flew to 
arms ; launched their fleet ; and sailing with 
tber troops, took possession of Thermopylae* 

Never d^d Philip experii^nce a greater disap- 
pointment, than in finding himself thus antici- 
pated by a people whom he had so often de- 
ceived. He abandoned the Phocian war to the 
conduct of the Thebans, and marched back to- 
wards Macedon; while the Athenians, after 
leaving a sufficient force to defend the straits, 
returned to their capital, and summoned an as* 
sembly of tlie people. 

On this occasion it was, that Demosthenes, 
the celebrated orator, made his first appearance 
against Philip. His sentiments and views were 
' equally different from those of many Athenians, 
who wished well to their country, and from the 
infamous hirelings of Philip, who endeavoured 
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to fevour the interests t)f Macedon. No tnidfl 
was better acqudnted with the conniption and 
degenepacy of the Athenian people, and noDe 
-ever deplored it more. From the lethargy, how*-, 
ever, into which they were sunk, he hoped and 
attempted to rouse them. This design, arduous 
and ^fiicult as it certainly was, his eloquence) 
which was the most powerful, glowing, and sub- 
lime, that ever man employed, sometimes ef- 
fected. Great and almost incredible were the 
pains which Demosthenes made use of, that he 
might become an accomplished speaker. The 
ancient glory of his country was ever present to 
his view ; and in the ardour of patriotism he 
sometimes forgot the sober dictates of reason. 
He asserted the just prerogatives and pretensions 
of his country, and would much rather have 
seen Athens discomfited at the head of her al- 
lies, than victorious under any foreigfn standards 
Such were the views, fttid sfuch the character of 
this eloquent and disinterested patriot. No won- 
der, that he became a favourite of the people, 
whose interests he was always ready to defend. 

Demosthenes had endeavoured, on a previous 
occasion, to awaken the Athenians from their le^ 
thargick and indolent habits ; and it was princi- 
pally owing to his advice, that they had been in- 
duced to send troops to occupy the strahs of 
Thermopyl*. He now maintained, that Philip 
had seized several communities by conquests, and 
others by alliances, merely on account of his vi- 
gilance and intrepidity ; and that if the Athe* 
nians would only rouse from their lethargy, and 
apply themselves to their interest, they might 
soon recover the advantages which their negli- 
gence had lost. « When, therefore," said the 
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Athenian orator, '<^ will you, O my country* 
men I exert your vigour, and stand forth in de» 
ifiince of the liberties of your country ? No ne- 
. cessity sunely can be greater than the present. 
Will you ever be sauntering in the forum and 
places of resort, and inquiring after news ? No- 
thii^ certainly can be more new, than that a 
Macedonian should conquer Athens and enslave 
Greece I Is Philip dead ? No, it is replied, but 
in great danger. What do these rumours con- 
cern you ? It matters not whether he be sick or 
dead, if you conduct your affairs in this manner : 
for should Philip die to-day, you will raise up 
another Philip to-morrow." He then exhorted 
them to send troops to protect Olynthus and 
the Chersonese from the incursions of the Mace- 
donian monarch ; but it is probable that the 
small armament, which Demosthenes required 
for accomplishing this purpose, never sailed. 

in the mean time Philip finding his designs 
were discovered, employed means to lull the 
Athenians into security, and to foster the su- 
pineness of his enemies. For more than two 
years the Macedonian monarch was induced, by 
modves of sound policy, to confine himself within 
his dominions, that he might dissipate the cla- 
mours which his too great precipitatign in seiz- 
ing the gates of Greece had occasioned. He 
spent his time at Pella in cultivating the arts of 
peace, and encouraging them with munificence. 
His domestick government was administered with 
justice and impartiality ; the complaints of the 
lowest of his subjects were attended to with great 
condescension ; and laying aside the formalities 
and pomp of tyranny, he maintained an easy in- 
VoL. IV* iA 
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tercourse with the priocipat persons of Milce* 

. But the great actions of Philip were sullied by 
Jiis vicious propensities and detestable crines* 
He united in his character those two extremes, 
.avarice and prodig;alit7* The weakh which he 
had amassed by levying contributions on the de- 
pendent states, and other acts of injustice and ra- 
pacity, was dissipated in the most criminal grati- 
fications. He frequented the company of the 
meanest and most worthless of mankind. His 
companions were selected indifierently from Ma- 
cedonians and Greeks ; but the Thessalians, the 
most profligate people of the Grecian nation, were 
chiefly his favourites* In short, every one who 
was a proficient in the most odious and detestable 
abominations that ever disgrai^ed human nature^ 
was admitted to his fiimiliarity and fiiendshipi 
His propensity to low wit, obscenity, and drunk- 
enness, made him become the prey of parasites 
and flatterers* 

. The ii^tivity of Philip deceived the Athe- 
nians, an4 Siey indulged themselves, without re- 
serve, injtbeijr favourite amusements* They as- 
sisted not the Phocians, and negkcted the war 
.with Piiilip, in which they noight justly be consi- 
dered as principals* The eloquence of Demost- 
henes had no effect, and was unable to resist the 
.popular torrent* 

. In the mean time, the Olynthians, whom the 
Macedonian monarch appeared to have forgot, 
perceived that many of their citizens grew rich 
:$ffid great,, in a manner equally sudden and unac* 
countable* . The unexpected invasion of thdr 
city by Philip, howevef, made known to them 
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the cause of this great influx of wealth. The in-' 
ftience of those who had become rich by betray- 
ing the secrets, exposing the weakness, and fos^ 
teiing the unseasonable security of their country) 
recommended them to PhiHp, whose bribes tend* 
ed still more to increase that influence. In this 
emergency, the Olynthians immediately dispatch- 
ed ambassadors to Athens ; for they were aware, 
that te attempt, with ten thousand foot and one 
thousand horse, to repel the ravagers from their 
territory, would be impossible. The deputies, 
when they arrived at Athens, inveighed against 
the perfidy of Philip, who had first sought their 
protection,, then deceived, and now invaded and 
attacked them. They desired, therefore, by vir- 
tue of the alliance . which subsisted between the 
two states, that the Athenians would assist them 
against a daring and treacherous tyrant.. 
- Demosthenes seconded their proposals with his' 
uanal eloquence ; but was opposed by Demades 
and other hirelings of Philip. The people of 
Athens, therefore, animated to their duty on^^e 
one hiand by Demosthenes^ and seducedfi'rom 
their interest ah the other by the corrupted ora- 
tors, steered a middle course, and sent Chares 
■with a fleet arid two thousand mercenaries, to the 
assistance of their allies. Thife commander, whom 
the people idolized, was the disgrace of his coun-' 
trf and of his profession. He showed no inclina- 
tion to protect the Olynthians from the ntfTtrJ^of 
Ae enemy ; and their dependent pr0Vince|^%tre« 
fore, soon fell into the hands of PMI^^^ 

In the mean time, the Oi^tsSti^st^^Sf^f^^ siti&t 
up within their walls, and NM f<i^.«'^teveral very 
considerable cities of strength, with some inferior 
towns, which had been ready to receive the 
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bribes of Philip, and to open their gates to the 
invader. The shameful venality of those places 
which were well provided for defence, made the 
Macedonian monarch observe, that he woiild 
thenceforth consider no 'fortresses impregnate 
which could admit a mule laden with gold. Ih 
this emergency, the Olynthians resolved to at- 
tempt a negociation, until they could send again 
to request the assistance of the Athenians. PJufip 
pe^etratecl their designs, and dexterously turned 
thsir arts against themselves : he affected to give 
attention, to their proposals, until he had ap- 
proached within forty stadia of their walls; and 
tihen he declared, that of two things, one was ex- 
tremely requisite ;— namely, that either they must 
quit Olynthus, or he Macedon. Philip was often 
us!Bd to flatter, but never to threaten, ^thoot 
fulfilling what he said. This explicit declaratiooy 
therefore, convinced the Olynthians that the sus- 
picions they had long entertained were too justly 
founded, and that the utter destruction of their 
city and themselves was at hand. They made 
a vigorous sally, however, agsdnst the besiegcts 
with their cavalry, but were repidsed with great 
loss. ' 

The Olynthian ambassadors having made 
known the object of their mission, the Athenians 
dispatched to their assistance a body of four 
thousand foreign infantry, with a hundred and 
|j% hoi-se, under the command of Charidemus. 
These troops, however, did the Olynthians no 
manne^r 6f sirwQe : their cowardice made them 
contemptible, ai*4.^fcir licentiousness dangerous. 
Under these circnmitances they sent a third time 
to Athens, and requested that a body of Athe- 
nifin citizens might be sent to their relief; but 
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b^>re the auxiliaries from Athens could arrive» 
01]^thus was compelled to submit through the 
treachety of her own citizens. Philip en- 
tered triumphantly, plundered and de- ^^' 
inolished the whole city^ and dragged tlie 
inhabitants into captivity. Lasthenes, £uthy« 
crates, and their associates, who were the means 
of giving up the city to the enemy, shared the 
aaxne or even a worse fate f being abandoned to 
the rage of the scddiers, who slew them imme- 
diately. 

By the conquest of Olynthus, Philip became 
possessed of the whole region of Chalets, and the 
northern coast of the JEgean sea. His dominions 
Aow were bounded on the north by the Thracian 
possessions of Kersobleptes, and on the south by 
the territwy of Phocis, a province that actually 
GomiH'ehended the straits of Thermopylae. Be- 
sides the general motives of interest that induced 
PhiUp to extend his dominions, he saw the im- 
portance and advantage of possessing himself of 
Thermopylx and the Hellespont; the former 
was properiy and emphatically styled the gates 
of Greece, and the latter was the means of com- 
munication between that couijiry and the Euxine, 
from whose shores the inhcU^tants of the Grecian 
oommcmities drew supplies of com. He per- 
ceived, therefore, that it was his particular in- 
terest to engage as a principal in the Phocian 
war, which would naturally secure to him the 
possession of those two important places, without 
which it would be impossible to accomplish what 
had been the great and constant object of his 
reign. 

• The Thebans finding themselves unsdble to 
terminate the war which they had so long car- 
2 A2 
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ried oii) sent a deputation to PhiUpy. to request 
that he. would nmrch an anny agfoivit the sacri** 
legious Phocians, and reduce them to submts-* 
sbn ; whilst) on the other hand, the confederates 
in alliance with Phocia sought his friendship and 
protection* But though the Macedonian - mo* 
narch was ready to- favour the Thebansi wlioae 
mterest in the present instance was inseparable 
foom his own, he delayed to answer either fop 
BMae time, but kept them both in dependence^ 
He, howeter, treated the deputies of the three 
republicks, Alliens, Sparta, and Thebes, with ap« 
parent frankness and cordiality, though their de« 
signs were so widely different. 

At length he ventured to assure the Tbeban 
ambassadors in private^ that his arms should be 
employed in recovering for them the town^that 
had revolted from their capital, and which had 
during the invasion of Bcrotia^ readily submitted 
themselves to the PhocianS. The inhabitants of 
Phocis, he said, had justly deserved the vengeance 
of heaven, and were objects of the divjne displea-^ 
sure ; to punish them, therefore, would be as ho^ 
nourable and meritorious an act, as it would be 
base and impious to protect them. In these de« 
darations Philip was certainly sincere, because the 
views of Thebes, in these [xuticulars, were con- 
formable to his own* 

But there were other matters in which the in<* 
terest of Macedon and Thebes was widely. dif* 
ferent. To gain his purposes Without ofifend* 
tng his allies, was what Philip chiefly aimed at. 
He therefore caressed and flattered the ambaa^ 
^sadors, but in vain* Money was offered them 
with a promise liberality; but even the address 
of the Macedonian king could not make theaor 
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babes acceptable* The Theban deputies refuted 
with scorn the proffered wealth, and maintained 
to the end of their mission tiieir integrity and 
firmness of conduct, Philon« in the name of his 
colleagues, told Philip that they were very well 
satisfied of bis fHendship jR>r them, mdependent 
of the. presents which he offered them: that it 
would be most proper to reserve his generosity 
for their country ; since the favours conferred on 
Thebes would render that republicfc and its 
ministers gmteful and obedient. 
. Oa the contrary, all the Athenian ambassadors; 
except Demosthenes, received the bribes of the 
Maicedonian moi^ux^h, and were ear>ily persuaded 
Aat Philip was prepossessed in favour of their 
republick, and that be sincerely pitied the unfor* 
tupate condition of the Phocians, that he detest? 
ed the ii^solence of the Thebans, and if he march* 
ed his. army to the straits of Thentiopylx, hia 
expedition AVould be more dangerous to that state 
than to its. enemies* At present, however, he 
observed) that certain reaiKms induced him to cul-i 
tivate: the friendship of a people who set no bounds 
to dieir ambition; but that he was determined to 
defer no longer the ratification of a peace with 
Athens* , H» only wished that, in order to save 
appeaiwces, the Phocians might not be mention^ 
ed in the treaty. The Athenians thus brought 
this arduciua work to a conclusion. 

The. ambassadors, upon their return home, in- 
&l%ned their fellow-citizens that Philip, in a few 
^yAi WQukl pass the straits of Thennopyl^, not 
>ith an intent to punish the Phocians, but the 
Thebans, who had been the real authors of the 
war. Several advantages of the treaty were 
t»>umerated> and insisted on by ^schines, wha 
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hiKl been one of the persons employed in pR>- 
curings the peace* But Demosthenes declared 
that he was ignorant of those particulars which 
his colleague had mentioned^ nor did he believe 
that anf such existed. The Athenian people* 
however, agreed to a motion, thanking Philip for 
his equitable and friendly intentions, and for ra- 
tifying a treaty of peace between Macedon and 
Athens. 

> In the mean time, the Phocians being led to 
consider the negociations of the Athenians with 
Philip, as productive of great advantage to them- 
selves, received the Macedonian monarch as their 
deliverer. Philip had passed the straits of Ther^ 
mopylae, and the Athenians expected that he 
would have turned his arms against Thebes* 
He soon, however, undeceived tjiem, and com- 
manded his troops to wear crowns of laurel, 
thereby declaring themselves engaged in the ser- 
vice of Apollo, and the avengers of the sacrile- 
gious violation of his temple. The Phocians, 
terrified at the appearance of the powerful army 
of Philip, dismissed all thoughts of defence, 
though Archidamus, the Spartan king) had 
mardied some Lacedemonian troops to their 
assistance. They therefore submitted themselves 
to his mercy, without any opposition* Phaleucus, 
who commanded eight thousand merce- 
^^\^- naries, was permitted to redre into Pelo- 
ponnesus ; and as the judgment to be 
passed upon the Phocians was a mattet which 
concerned all Greece, it was referred to the Am- 
phictyonick council. By their decree the walls of 
three Phocian cities were demc^ished ; the people 
commanded to retain no fortified places, and to 
inhabit the villages oidy; they were enjoined 
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the payment of & yearly tribute ai sixty talents, 
and to make use of neither horses nor arms, until 
they had repaid mto the treasury at Delphos the 
mcmey which they had sacrilegiously taken ^m 
thence* They were also rejected from being 
members of the Amphictyonick council, and the 
Macedonians elected in their room. 

Philip proceeded to execute the decree of the 
Amphictyons with inflexible cruelty; and the 
silence with which all this was done, seemed 
more dreadful than the tumultuary ravages of 
the fiercest war. Af^er their cides and houses 
were destroyed, the inhabitant|( were driven like 
herds of cattle to the setdements allotted them, 
and compelled to cultivate tHb fields for the bene* 
fit of their stem and unrelenting mastm. At 
the distance of three years, Phocis presented a 
piteous 'sight of unexampled devastation* The 
youth and men of age had perished in the war, 
or been dragged into captivity ; the once flourish- 
ing and populous cities were erased; and the 
villages were thinly inhabited by women, chil- 
dren, and wretched old men, whose silent but 
emphatick sorrow exceeded all complaints which 
they could have uttered, and fully -bespoke the 
misery of their condition* 



CHAP. XVll. 

Affairti tf Greece and Macedon^ from the Conclusion 
qf the Phocian War to the Death of Phiiifi. 

THE Athenians were no sooner informed of 
these melancholy events, than a general 
consternation seized the people. Their deputies 
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had not been summoned to the council, which 
decided the &.te of Phocis«^ The people assem- 
bled to examine the state of their harbours and 
. shipping ; and immediately passed a decree, that 
the Athenians who generally resided in the 
country, should be summoned to thcdefence of 
the city; that every one within the distance of 
twelve miles, should transport their persons and 
most valuable effects into Athens or Pirxus ; and 
those whose situations were farther distant, 
should convey themselves and their property 
into the nearest fortresses, and places of greatest 
strength in the Attick territory. They seemed 
inclined to call in question the election of Philip 
into the council of the Amphictyons, and every 
thing indicated the appearance of approaching 
bos^ties* 

Demosthenes, however, interposed and prevent* 
ed matters from comipg to an open rupture* He 
told them that though he was not inclined to the 
pacifick measures whidi had be^n concluded, he 
was nevertheless friendly to the observance of the 
tteaty. That at present the contest would be 
very Unequal ; for they would not only have to 
contend with the Macedonian monarch, but with 
several states of Greece, who were now become 
confederates with him. These remonstrances 
had their proper effect, and they saw the impos* 
sibility of attempting what not long before they 
might easily have effected. 

In the mean time Philip, having thus ter- 
minated the sacred war in a manner so favour- 
able to his wishes and ambition, had his statue 
erected in the temple of Delphos, and by a solemn, 
decree of the Amphictyonick council, the king- 
dom of ^facedon was appointed the principal 
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also performed, at which Philip presided, but 
lliough most of the Grecian states sent their re* 
pnresentatives, the Athenians, indignant at the 
conduct of the Maced(Huan monarch, abstained 
From the festival* 

By his intrigues Philip gained more advan- 
tages over his enemies than a long seiies of vic- 
tories could have procured him* The conquest 
of Greece was at present the object of his atten- 
tion, though he had jmitg meditated the invasion 
of Asia* He was, however, unwilHng to attempt 
new conquests, until he had completely estab- 
lished those he ha^ already acquired. But in** 
stead of rousing the dangerous resentment of the 
Oreciah nation, whcmi he was ambitious to 
subdue, he wholly disarmed the hostility of 
Greece, and threatened with the combined force 
of ail the Grecian states the only republick that 
durst oppose his measures. He therefore con* 
sidered it as the most proper mode of conduct, 
to abstain from all ferther hostilities at ]»%8ent, 
to withdraw his army from the territories of 
Greece, and not to attempt effecting by a prema- 
ture forpe what a seasonable policy might safely 
accomplish* 

Philip marched his army into Illyria, the inha- 
bitants of which countiy had, during the opera* 
tions of Greece,, harassed the frontiers of Mace- 
donia, and threatened a formidable invasion of 
that kingdom* During the absence of Philip in 
Illyria, Ochus, king of Persia, sent ambassadors 
into Macedonia, under the pretence of offering 
his friendship and alliance, but in reality to ob- 
seiTe the strength and resources of 9, monarch 
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whom feme represented as truly formidable 
Alexander received the Persian ministers, whona 
he entertained; and though he had not yet at- 
tstfned his twelfth year, he is said to have dis- 
covered on that occasion such manly and pre* 
mature knowledge, as announced the dawn of a 
•singular and magnaninious character. He put 
questions to the ambassadors which could ncA 
have been expected from his age. The nature 
of the Persian government, and the art of war ; 
the genius and disposition of the reigning so- 
vereign; with the distance of the capital from 
the coast, and the state of the intervening roads, 
formed the substance of th^ young prince's in- 
quiries. 

These questions prove that the invasion and 
conquest <rf Persia had been* frequently the sub- 
ject of conversation between Alexander and his 
instructors, and that ambition:' had already taken 
possession of bis. youthful nfind. The ambas- 
sadors were astonished at what they heard, and 
exclaimed to each other, " Ours is a rich and 
powerful, but this will be a truly wise and great 
monarch.'* 

Philip no sooner returned from Illyria, where 
he had been as usual victorious, and extended 
the boundaries of his kingdom in that part, than 
he made an incursion into Thessaly,- and finally 
settled the affairs of that country. He took upon 
himself the whole management of the revenue, 
and divided the territory into four government^ 
that he might thereby weaken the force of op- 
position, and render the whole province com- 
pletely dependent on Macedott. Here it was 
that Philip performed aa act of private justice, 
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tiiat &r cutvrdghed the celebritf of all his publick 

A Macedonian soldkr, on many occaakms, 
ttgnalized hhnaelf in battle, by extraordinarf 
acts of Yalour: this man Philip had therefore 
tfadc^ht proper to distinguish by his approba*' 
lion and marks of &Toar. It happened that the 
soldier, having, embarked on board a vessel that 
Was -vrref^d bj a violent storm, was ^rown 
upon the shore helpless and naked, and scarcely 
with the appearance of life. The owner of the 
e^ate, which bordered on the sea, found the ship* 
wrecked soldier^, and with the greatest humanity, 
and tenderness fiew to his relief. He caniea 
hitn. home, kM him in his bed, revived, ehe- 
rijdled, and comforted him. For forty days the 
tender hort supplied him .with every necessary 
and coavenience "vHiioh his languishing condition 
seeiiaed to secfuire. The aoklier havmg been 
thtis rescued feom death, was profiise of grate*> 
fal exf^ressions towards his. bene&ctor. He as- 
sured his; host that he was in great favour with 
Philip,, and that he'wiwdd use all his endeavours 
to procure, him that return fhom the royal boun« 
ty, which so much kindness and pity had justly 
mented. B»ng^ by this time completely reeo* 
vered, his host was unwilling that he should 
depart, withot^ having, first received a sum of 
money sufficient toi defray the expei»es of his 
joufa^* 

Some time afta*'he: took an opportunity to 

present himself before tife king, and, relating 

the misfortunes, he had undergone, magnified 

the services he had. rendered the Macedoniaa 

Vol. IV. 3 B 
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monapch* The property of his benevolent and 
disinterested host had raised envy in the breast 
of the ungrateful soldier, and he coveted the pos- 
sessions of the man who had preserved his life* 
He requested, therefore; that the king .would, in 
consideration' of his meritorious services, bestow 
on him the house aiid lands of the Macedonian, 
who had so tenderlf and hospitably entertamed 
him. Philip, who did not once consider the in- 
justice of such a proceeding, predpitately and 
unhappily granted his. infamous request. The 
soldier requited the benevoleoce of his host, by 
returning and driving his preserver from his set- 
tlement, and taking possessi<Hi of the fruits of his 
honest industry. 

The. poor man, indignant at the unparalleled 
ingratitude and insensibility of his guest, boldly 
determined not to suffer tamely the injuries and 
indignities offered to him, but to seek redress by 
some means or other. Having therefiM^ written 
a letter, exposing in the most indignant terms the 
conduct of the soldier, he sent it to the Macedo* 
nian monarch. Philip having read the account of 
the soldier's ingratitude and perfidy, was instant- : 
ly fired with resentment. He gave orders that j 
justice should be immediately £>ne. Tlie man 
was accordingly restored to his poasessious ; and 
the soldier, who had thus hcMiibly repaid the cha- 
ritable offices of his bene&ctor, was branded on 
the forehead with these wrndS). ** The ungrateful 
guest." This was a character infomous in everjr 
age and in every nation ; but. which was jieckon- 
ed particulariy so among the Greeks, who, fiom 
the most early periods, were scrupulously ob* 
servant of the laws of hospitality* ' 
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The fame of Philip's achievements disposed 
his subjects to hope every thing from his con^ 
duct, and ailthe neighbouring states to solicit 
his firtendship. The prudent monarch therefore^ 
always intent upon extending and establishing his 
amquests, marched an army into Thrace. By 
his victories in those parts, he greatly incommod- 
ed the Athenians* Diopithes, who Iiad the gov- 
ernment of the Athenian colonies iaThracey per- 
ceiving the designs of Philips did not wait for in* 
structions from his country before he resolved to 
oppose them* Having, therefore, raised a sufii- 
ci^it body of troops, he took advantage of the 
king's absence, invaded the adjacent territories of 
the Macedonian monarch, and wasted them with 
fire and sword. 

Philip, whom the operations in the Chersonese 
detsdned, could not repel Diopithes by force : he 
there£u« wrote to the Athenians, and complained 
of the conduct of their officer, who, in a time of 
peace, had entered his territories, ravaged the 
country, and committed such depredations as could 
scarcely have been justified by mutual hostilities. 
The creatures of Philip at Athens supported, with 
all their eloquence, the charges urged against Di- 
opithes. They insisted that, unless they recalled 
him from his government, for his infringement of 
the peace, the Athenians could not hope to pre- 
serve the friendship of Philip, or of that of any 
other state. Diopi^es was also impeached of 
extortion and piracy, and of levying contributions 
upon the friends md allies of Athens. 

But whatever might be the misconduct of Dio- 
pithes in the present instance, which occasioned 
this lattet part of the accusation, certain it is, 

that the blame principally attached to the Athe^ 
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nian govemmailu There was ho publick Aind 
for carrying on wars, and their generals were 
sent without mo&ey and provisions, and were 
therefore obliged to supply themselves in the be^: 
manner they could* Demosthenes undertoalc 
the defence of the accused. general, whose coq^ 
duct and measures he warmly approved. The 
impeachment of Diopithes he imputed tothema-> 
lice and perfidy of his enemies. It had been* 
he said, the main object of their concern, to with* 
draw the attention of the'Athenian« frcKOi the 
continual encroachments of Philip, by raisfng"^ 
unjust complaints and calumnies agamst their 
fellow-citizens. The contributions levied by 
Diopithes upon the Asiatidc Greeks was not a 
matter unprecedented, but had .the inirariabii^ 
e;xample of hiB predecessoiBv^Q) accoit^ng to 
the strength of their armamints^ had always ex- 
acted a proporticMial demand from the respective 
colonies. . . 

The money that was. thJU$ raised wa^ given for 
furnishing convoys to protect their ships of com* 
merce from rapine And piracy. If Diopithes did 
not levy those; contributiiMis, how was it to be 
supposed that he, who receitred nothing from the 
Athenians, and had noildng of his own,, was to 
maintain the troops ? Who then, artiid thia pre* 
tended concern for the. cofouists, perceived not» 
that the artifice is intended, to fix you in the city» 
while the enemy keeps the field, and manages 
the war according to his pleasure ? 

The arguments and rfiimdtwtranccS of Demos^ 
thenes were attended with success ; for not ohly 
was Di(^ithes preserved by the powerful clb* 
quence of the orator, but the Athenians were 
animated with a degree of Vigour which they 
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liad been long ttiiaecitstomed to exert. They 
equipped a fieet under the command oi Callias^ 
mrho s^zed all Macedonian ships as lawful prizes^ 
.sum], making a descent on the Theissalian coasts 
phindered the harbours in the Pekag^ck g^f : but 
Philip) whose designs agsdnst severed chies in the 
JPropontis and Euxine \eere now ripe &r e^ecu* 
tioiiy would not be diveited frofi> his- purpose by 
any ^lecondary considerations. 

In the mean time, the divisions winch existed 
among the Inferior and more powerfiil states of 
Peloponnesus gave Philip a pretext for intermed^ 
•dling in the affairs of those communities. These 
divisions were occasioned by the Spartans, who 
had laboured for some time with great attention, 
-to extend their pretensions and power over the 
territories of MAteenia, Argos, and Arcadia* 
The complaints o£ these states were inikmed 
into hostitities by the Thebans, who were the 
natural enemies of Sparta, and closely allied 
with Macedonia* The Thebans applied to Phi- 
Hp, and requested that he would not suffer their 
confedemtes in Peloponnesus to be oppressed by 
the Spartans. The Ampluctyonick council, by a 
decree, abetted the proceedings of the Maccdo* 
nian monarch, and required him to check the 
Insolence of Sparta, and to protect those defence- 
less communities. ' « . 

Thus encouraged by the resolution of the Am* 
phictyons, but more irripelted by his ambitious 
views, Philip marched an army towards- Pelo- 
ponnesus. ^ In . his journey through the territory 
of Corinth, the inhabitants of that state, who had 
suffered considerably by hb intrigues &nd ambi- 
tion, prepared to resist him. Eveiy thing an- 
nounced their resdutioB : weapons and de^Sive 
2 B 2 
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annour were pravided» the walls aiid fortifications 
were repurecU and the whole* city glowed witb 
the ardour of military pveparations* Diogenes 
the cynicky who omitted no opportunity of deriding 
the Allies of mankindy saw the vain bustle of the 
effeminate Corinthians; He considered all this 
hurry aa ill calculated to contend with the active 
vigour of Philips and therefore, lest he should 
seem to be the only person unemployed in the 
city, began to roll about his tub. 

In the mean time, the Laeed»monians repre- 
sented to the Athenians the dangerous tendency 
of the league that was thus formed, and asserted 
that it would be equally hurtful to Athens and to 
Sparta. Philip, they said, would not be satisfied 
with a paftial conquest ; his ambitious imagina- 
tion had already grasped the dominion of Greece ; 
and now was the time for the two leading repub- 
licks, who had mutally assisted each other during 
seasqns of publick calamity, to oppose the enemy 
with vigour, and to defend the common safety of 
Greece* In consequence of these representations) 
together with the arguments which Demosthenes 
urged in favour of a union between the two states, 
a confederacy was entered into between Athens 
and Sparta* 

. But, while they were employed in deliberating 
upon these measures, Philip, unobserved, and un- 
opposed, landed with a fleet in Laconia) and ra- 
vaged the most valuable part of the Lacedaemo- 
nian territories* The consternation in Sparta 
was so general, that the saying of a Spartan 
youthy who betrayed no symptoms of alarm^ has 
been thought worthy of record* Being asked 
whether he was not afraid of Philip, the youth 
}^pU!^> ^ Why should I fear himf he cannot 
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tinder us to di* fdr our country/' This manljr 
rescdutifMi) however, no longer animated the bulk 
of tlie Spartan peoj^* Agis, the son of king 
Archidamus, was sent to treat with the invader* 
The yoUiig pritice coming alone and unattended^ 
the Macedonian monarch expressed his surprise^ 
md said, '^ What, have the Spartans sent but 
one I" Agis replied, " Am 1 not sent to one ?•• 
This was the expiring vcMce of ^)artan pride ; 
but Philip, unwillipg to drive to despair the dis* 
dples of Lycurgua and descendants of Leonidast 
having freed the other states from the Spartan 
yoke, returned towards Macedonia. 

At Corinth, he received from the inhabitants 
of that state the grossest insults, which he bore 
vrith great moderaticHi ; for it has been observed, 
that he knew how to digest an affront. When 
srpsd by his courtiers to punish their ingrati- 
tade, he replied, " Were 1 to act with severity, 
what must I expect iram men who repay even 
kbdnens with insult ?" 

Philip, whose restless and ungovernable dis- 
position never suffered him to take any repose, 
now turned his thoughts to the subjection of 
Edicea* This island he had long considered, 
from its situation and ccmtiguity to the Attick 
territory, as extremely fovourable to the designs 
he meditated i^nst Greece. In the beginning 
of his reign he had endeavoured to possess him- 
self of it: every engine was set to work in order 
to seize upon that island, which he used to call 
the shackles of Greece. His intrigues, and tlie 
dilatory conduct of the Athenians, effected his 
purpose* Under pretence of sending thither 
some troc^, who might deliver Eubcea from, the 
tynmny and extortions of Molossus^ the Athe* 
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nian odtnmander, he landed sacfa a body of 
forces as proved sufficient, with the asdstancfe 
of his adherents in, the island, to expel the Athe* 
nians* 

The recent prevalence of the Macedonians had 
been marked with numerous acts of violence snd 
Oppression. Many of the cities prepared to rdbely 
and ibr tl^ purpose dispatched emissaries to the 
several communities of Greece) and scdicited as- 
sistance from those states which they had reason to 
deem favourable to their views. The Athenians, 
chiefly by the influence of Demosthenes, sent a 
considerable body of troops under the command 
of the brave and virtuous Phocion. 

This man had already acquired great f^piita-^ 
tion as a general, and his eloquence had still 
more established his fame as an orator. He had 
studied in the academy under Plato, and hit 
manners were formed upon the models of the 
most exact and rigid virtue. We are told, that 
no Athenian ever saw him laugh or weep, or in 
the least deviate from the most settled gravity 
Und composure. Chabrias was the commanded 
under whom he learhed the art of war ; but the 
errors and excesses to which tiiat general was 
subject, he frequently corrected and moderated. 
The humanity of Chabrias he was often beard to 
commend, and which he always imitated ; but he 
instructed that commander to exert it tnore ex* 
tensively and liberally. When Phocion received 
directions to sail with twenty ships, to collect the 
contributions of the allies and dependent cities^ 
« Why," said he, « am I to have that force? If 
I am to meet them as enemies, it is insufficient ; 
and if as friends and allies, a single vessel wifl 
sgrve the purpose." 
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Whenever he went into the country or the ar- 
my, he bore the severities of the season with so 
much ease, that if he appeared warmly clotfiedy 
the soldiers prononnced it the sign of a remaric- 
al^y cold winter. The outward ai^)earance of 
Phocion was fi>rbidding, but his conversation 
agreeable and entertaining. Every word and 
action expressed the utmost affection and bene* 
volence* He applied himself .to uSe study of 
eloquence, and was very successfiil* A concise 
mode of speaking, equally distant from verbo^ 
nty and too much brevity, was what he ge* 
nerally aimed at; his style thereby became 
UiKely and close, and expressed many ideas M 
few v^ords* His reasoning was so powerAil, that 
eveti the ienergy and dignity of *DenM»thehei 
weijre oUi^d to yield to it. This latter orator 
usually csMcd him the ax which cut off the e^ 
fects of bi^ ifords. Good sense and plaiii rea^ 
soning were all that he stadied, and every lidven^ 
tidons ornament was despised. Appearing on^ 
day wrapiied up in thought when he was to haft 
addressed an $issembly, a friend asked hiih the 
T^fason. ^ I am considering," said he, *' whcthef 
it is not possible to retrench some part of my in^ 
tended discourse." 

He was well aware of the qprruption of mo^ 
rals that existed in Athens, and always treated 
the licentiousness and ill conduct of his country- 
men with the most pointed severity. Then' cen- 
sures or their applause he ever disregarded | 
when he had once been iaddressing the people^ 
and they appeared to approve very much of 
what he had spoken, he turned about and asked 
% friend whether he had said any thing impru- 
dent or impertinent ? . He perceived that the in- 
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dolence and unsteadiness of the Athenians ren- 
dered them incapable of contending with thc^ 
unceasing activity of Philip ; and it was there* 
fore from a conviction of this nature that he ton- 
tinually exhorted his countrymen, to gain and 
cultivate the frienclship of a prince against whom 
they could not make war with any prospect o£ 
success* 

He was not insensible of fhe designs,, the io- 
trigues, and. the boundless ambition of the Ma* 
cedonian king ; but the corruption of the state* 
the degeneracy of morals, and the supineness of 
the Atheiuans, inclined him ta pacifick measures* 
It was of Pbdcion and his adherents, that De«- 
motthenes, in his third oration against Philip» 
said, they ga\e up the interests of thdr country* 
not corrupUy nor ignorantly, but from a, despe« 
rate purpose of yielding to the &te of a consti* 
tution thought to be irrecoverably lost* In con- 
^ sequence of the opinions he.entertiuned, Demos- 
' tbenes and Phocion were ever adverse to each 
other. Expeijence having instructed Phocirai, 
that the leaders of the popular party ought al- 
ways to be. suspected, he considered the earnest- 
oessr and constancy, of Demosthenes, in endea- 
vouring to roiise the Athenians to a just sense 
of their danger, and to take arms against the 
Macedonian monarch, as artifices to embroil the 
state, and by those means obtain an influence 
over the assembly. " Phocion," said Demosthe- 
nes, " the people in some mad fit will certainly 
sacrifice thee to their fury." To whom he re- 
plied, " Nor can you escape from becoming 
their victim, if ever they should have any inter- 
nals of reason." They frequently obliged him 
tft.apt contrary to the opinions, he entertained, 
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tfacsugh whatever were his sentiments, he aiwa^> 
spoke them without reserve* The command 
i^liidh the Athenians offered, he always consider- 
ed it his duty to accept, even though he disap- 
proved the expedition* Forty-five times was he 
cliosen to lead the armies of the r^mblick, though 
Ike never once requested or made interest for the 
office, and was generally appointed during his 
aibflence from Athens ; and it was matter of no 
small astonishment that> notwithstanding the se- 
iFerity of his morals and his opposition to the 
mil and: caprice of the people, the Athenians 
should be so partial to him : but the opinion they 
had formed of his probity and merit, induced 
them to seek his assistance in times of publick 
danger, for their own sake, and not for his* 

Phocion accordingly sailed with the armament 
to Euboea: Demosthenes the orator accompa^ 
lued him, and, addresssing the popular assemblies 
in almost every city of the island, inflamed the 
inhabitants Mrith such animosity against Philip, 
Uiat little remained for the general to achieve. 
The Eubceans every where took arms, attacked 
the Macedonian garrisons, and compelled them 
entirely to evacuate the island* For this action 
Demosthenes was honoured by his countrymen 
vHith a golden crovm* 

The loss of Euboea was ill compensated to 
Philip by the. military operations which he was 
then carrying on against Perinthus* Having 
scoured the plain with his cavalry, he exhausted 
in the siege of that place all the military skill 
known to the ancients. He raised towers forty 
cubits high, undermined the fortifications, and 
made use of the battering rams in effecting a 
breach in the walls ; but notwithstanding all his 
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endeavours, the iiihalntaiits of Byzai^am nan* 
trived means to throw saceours into the cit^. 
Philip, therefore, formed the resoludpn of be* 
sieging that citf also; and his perseTerance 
would probably baye surmounted e^ery chsta,^ 
de, had notPhocion arrived to their assistatice. 

Phifip had sent a candUating, but deteitliii 
letter to AUiens, mtimating that he wi^ed fes^ 
nothing more than to maintain peace and fnend^ 
ship with that repuMick ; and that on his part he 
would endeavour to preserve inviolate the treaty 
by which they stood niutiially engaged : but De* 
mosthenes fully convinced the people of the ar- 
tifices and duplicity of PhUip ^ and prindpaily 
by his eloquence it was, that the publick councils 
were animated with a degree of energy and eiw 
^usiasm which had not appeared in them dur* 
ing many years. These vigorous exertions pro«^ 
duced the last transitory glmipse of success and 
splendour, before the g^ory of Athens was extin-^ 
guished for ever. 

• Phocion was received by the Byzantines with 
open arms* They expected that under such a 
commander* their auxiliaries would be equally^ 
modest and inoffensive in their quarters, as they^ 
would be active and iatre{»d in the field. Nor 
were they disappointed in their expectation* The 
arms of Philip were foiled in every rencounter ; 
his artifices were met apd eluded, by similar ad* 
dress ; nor could he expect to obtain any advan- 
tage over an opponent brave and prudent. The 
Macedonian raoi^atxiij therefore, Whose flexibUity 
in varying his measures was equal to his firm« 
ness in adhering to his purposes, raised the siege 
of Byzantium, and evacuated the northern shore 
of^the I^rc^n^s* Phocion. retook ^uch placea 
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as were garrisoned bf the MacedoniaiiS) 
ct^ytured many ^ips, and ravaged with ^S' 
fire and sword the hereditary dominions 
c^ Philip* Great and solemn honours were de- 
creed to Athens on account oi these meritorious 
services; and Phocion who executed, and De- 
mosthenes who advised the measure, in conse- 
quence of which so much glory was acquired, 
received the grateful applause of their country. 
Many years after this, the orator boasted, that 
the Athenians could not name any other coun- 
sellor, any other statesman, by whose means the 
lepublick had beeh so much honoured. 

Philip, after having been obliged to raise the 
dege of Byzantium, marched his army against 
Atheas, a Scythian prince, from whom he had 
received some personal cause of discontent. He 
totally defeat^ the Scythians in a general en- 
gagement, and obtained from them much booty; 
This however, did not consist in gold or silver^ 
the use and value of which that people were not 
as yet so unhappy as to know : but Philip reaped 
suek fruits from his expedition as might be ex- 
pected by a victory over a people who had no 
king but their general^ no god but their sword, 
and no cities but the ground on which they oc- 
casionally encamped^ with their hetxis and fami- 
lies. The spoil consisted of arms, chariot^ 
twenty thousand captives, and a greater num- 
ber of mares, intended to replenish the studs of 
Pdla. 

Whilst Philip marched southward at the head 
of Ml army encumbered with baggage and spoil) 
a very unexpected event happened, which had 
nearly blasted all his laurels, and terminated at 
onee. his glory and his life. The Tribalii, al- 
VoL. IV. 2 C 
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lured by the h(^ of sharing the j^tmder of the 
ScythianS) beset by ambush and vigorously as* 
saulted the Macedonians, entangled as they ^ere 
amidst the intricate windings of the mountains 
of Masia. The king of Maoedon) though food 
of employing stratagem, assumed the hero when 
necessity required, and endeavoured ^^ to eke out 
the Ibs's with the lion's skin." He encouraged 
by his voice and exam{^e the astonished and dis- 
heartened Macedonians, and • fought with un- 
exampled bravery, until a weapon pierced his 
horse, and laid Philip senseless on tlie ground* 
Alexander who fought near him, saved the life 
of his father by covering • him with his shield, 
and defended him by his sword ; and the Tri- 
balli were finally put to the rout. 

After this unfprseen delay, Philip mardied 
in haste through Thrace, and,, as he had reaaon 
to expect, was met by deputies from the Ampic- 
tyonick coundl, by whom he was appointed ge- 
neral of their forces, and requested to proceed 
towards Greece with all convenient speed* The 
secret practices and intrigues, which bad been 
ripening during the Scythian expedition, pro- 
duced this extraordinary message, which, as 
they formed the knot of a tragedy that involved 
the fate of Greece, deserve to be distmctlyunr 
ravelled. 

Philip, who was- accurately informed that tho 
Athenians were making gr^ preparations • for 
carrying on a vigorous war with him, became 
greatly alarmed ; but though he was highly pro- 
voked at the conduct of the Athenians^ who were 
the continual opposers of his greatness, he knew 
9Pt how to retaliate their injuries* If he march- 
.^d to attack Attica, through the Theban and 
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states, who were ever selfish and caprieious, 
^«r«Kild be ready to join his enemies^ should he 
»at always prevail ; and his late unfortunate ex- 
pedition against the citiea of the Propontis, ren* 
^ered such sm attempt extremely un&vourable : 
BXid as the Athenian far e?&ceeded the Macedo- 
Bian fleet, there was no prospect of attacking 
successfiilly the enemy by sea. 

In- this emergency, he was applied to by an 
exile named AntiphoO) who, having surrepti- 
tiouslf usurped the rights and honours of the city 
of Athens, was driven from thence with igno- 
noiny* Stung with disappointment sokI rage, he 
oflfered to execute any enterprise, however bloody 
©r desperate. It was therefore agreed, that An- 
ttphon should return m disguise to^ Athens, insi» 
nuate- himself into the Pirseus, and lie ther^ con« 
cei^bd, undl he found means to set fire to the 
Athenian docks, and- thus destroy at once the 
^hief hope of the repub}ick. Whilst^ therefore, 
the artfol Philip eluded the power of his ene- 
inies by traversing the wilds of Scythia, the in- 
si^ous Antiphon levied himself without suspi- 
cion in the harbour of Hhwus. The place glow- 
ed with the ardour of preparation, and new 
masses of tar, timber, and other materials, pro- "^ 
per for the fleet and for the purpose of the trai- 
tor, were daily accumulated. The vigilance, 
however, of Demosthenes discovered the despe- 
rate design, and Antiphon was dragged from 
bis concealment, and a reluctant confession of 
his intentions extorted from him by torture. 

His other scheme unhappily succeeded, and 
in its consequences destroyed the liberties of 
Greece. PhiHp procured jfischines, one of his 
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creatures, to be salt as deputy from AtbeiiB 
to the Amphictyonick council* By the time that 
he had taken his seat in this assembly} a question 
arose whether the Locrians of Amphissa had 
not been guilty of sacrilege and impiety, m plow- 
ing the fields of Cirrha, situated in the nei|^« 
bourhood of the temjde at Delphos. The aenti- 
mentsofthe deputies diffeiing on this subject^ 
JEschines, in the ardour of patriotick indignation, 
which he knew how to assume, harangued the 
council in a speech as energetick as Demosthenes 
himself ever uttered* He read to the assembly 
the decree of Apollo^ which condemned the har- 
bour and lands of Cirrha to perpetual desola- 
tion* 

. The warmth of ^schines occasioned a tumult 
in the council ; at length, however, it was re- 
solved, that the houses and plantations on the 
Cirrhean plain should be destroyed. The per* 
sons appointed by the Amphictyons to perform 
this pious devastation, met with no opposition ; 
but, on their return towards the temj^j were 
overtaken and attacked by a numerous party of 
Amphisseans> who took many prisoners, and pur* 
&ued the rest to Delphos. The signal of war 
was now raised ; and; ^schines, that he might 
finish wliat he had so well begun, procured the 
council of the Amphictyons, to nominate the 
Macedonian monarch general of the army, that 
should be employed against the impious and de« 
testable Amphisseans. 

Though the Macedonians alone seemed far 
more numerous, . than was necessary to reduce 
the Amphisseans, Philip dispatched circular let- 
ters throughout most parts of Greece, and re- 
quired the assistance of their combined anus to 
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^^Uo. The Thebsins, more intimidated by a 
ponperfol army in their neighbourhood^ than in- 
clined to the Macedonians^ sent a Jini^U body of 
forces to join the troops loi Philip* But the lor 
o^asnaonianS) who had long beheld the measures 
of Greece with ^fisgustf and envying the power 
of Mfkcedonia which they w^re ivaable to oppose, 
determined to adhow to a strict and sullen neu- 
trality. The Athenians awakened by the power- 
'i^l eloquence of Demosthenes to a just sense of 
their dangor, opposed Philip with ten thousand 
mercenaries) and despised the threats of the ora« 
cle» against those who took part wUh the impious 
Ampbisseans. Demosthenes asserted that) on 
this occasion^ the Pythian priestess and her mi- 
nisters wene br^)ed to Philippise) or to prophesy 
ns best suited the interests of Philip ; whiles on 
the other hand, i&sddnes accused his adversary 
of i^eceiving sums c^ money). and an annual pen- 
sioU) to abet the impiety of Ampbissa^ The 
ji^bcedpi^an monarch waited for n^ other reib*^ 
fisrcements than that.whioh he h^d received 
from ThebeS) but immediately besieged) took) 
1^ garrisoned that unfortuna^ city.. He also 
attfM^ked the A^enian merGeASdi^e6, put them 
to flight) and spread the terror of his aj^ms oyer 
>11 the.neighteouriog colmt^yi^f 
. When ti^eselbventS'Wei'e kn0wn at Athen«i it 
occaskKued grfeftt constemation* The ciii^ns 
)vho could not tearthrnnselves froin their plear 
^ures) Uiat they inight defend 'Amphissa^ now 
considered the moment as aproacMngv itniWiiAi 
it would hQ necessary to defends ,Qiei4rHwn walls 
a^^onst the victorious invader. An .einbassy 
was atosat immediately sent to Pliilip, craving 
2 C 2 
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a saspension of hostilities ; ut the same time abo^ 
their ablest orators were dispatched to rouse thie 
animation of the Greekis, and to unite them 
against a barbarian, who, under the pretence of 
avenging the injuries of Apollo, and of the Gre^ 
cian states, meditated nothing less than the com« 

Bete subjugation of their commcHi country^ 
[any of the commnnUies of Greece faTOiitabl)r 
received the ambassadors ; but Thebes fluctuated 
between uncertain councils, and equally- hated 
the rivalship of Athens, and the tyranny of 
Philip. It was necessary, that the Macedonian 
monarch should march through the Theban 
territory, before he could invade Attica. The 
decisidh, therefore, of that people, was, at the 
present moment, of peculiar importance. 

That he might fix dieir wavermg irreaoliidon, 
and awaken their sensibility, Philip seized upon 
£)at«a, a city in the Thel^ territory of consi- 
derable importuice. It was Tate in the evening, 
when the Athenians were made acquainted with 
this action of the Macedonian monarch ; and the 
tumult, which the news of the event occasioned 
in the city, may be more easily conceived than 
described. Before dawn, however, the con&- 
sion ceased; the citizens assembled; the sena- 
tors took their places ; and the {uresident report- 
ed the alarming iaitelligence, that Philip had 
seized upon the city of Elataea, distant only two 
days march from Attica ; a heiidd then, accord- 
ing to custom, proclaimed, ^^ That whoever had 
any thing to offer on the present emergency, 
fliioald asGCind the rostrum, and ]m>pose his ad- 
vice." The invitation though frequently re- 
peated, was received with silence said dism«y« 
The magistrates, the generals, uid the oratorS} 
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5rere all present, but none obeyed the summons^ 
which Demosthenes calls the voice of their couq- 
-try imploring their assistance. 

At length, hovever, that accomplished orator 
arose, undaunted and unmoved amid this scene 
"of horror. By the speech he made, he obtained 
the noblest triumph of patriotism, and proposed 
advice equally prudent, generous, and successful* 
He told the Athenians, that had not tlie Thebans 
been hostile to the designs of Philip, he would 
have seiaed some city, not on the Theban, but 
the Atheodan territory. He exhorted them tb 
shake off that unmanly terror nvhich had sur- 
prised them, and to fear rather for their neigh- 
bours, whose territories were more immediately 
threatened ; and then continued, ^^ Let your 
• fon^es march without delay to Eleusis, and 
prove to the Thebans and to all Greece, that as 
those who have betrayed their country are sup- 
ported by the Macedonian ^monarch, so you are 
ready to protect, with your heredrtary courage 
and fortune, aU that will fi^t for the liberty of 
Greece. Let an embassy at the same time be 
sent to Thebes, to remind the citizens of that 
state of the many favours conferred by your an- 
cestors ; assure them that you consider them as 
fri^ads ; and inform them that the Athenians 
have forgot all recent hostilities witti Greece:; 
and w^ never forsake the cause of their 4:ommon 
country, which is actually, in a peculiar manner, 
the cause of Thebes. Offer, therefore, your ser- 
vices to thait community at the present juncture fc^ 
and requite nothing for whatever: you/ioai^fflMii^ 
render them ; assurethem, that you are seinstble of 
the»dangers to which they are exposed, and ready 
to defend them to the utmost of your powe«v" 
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These proposals of Demosth^es were receive 
ed with universal applause^ and the orator drew 
up a formal decree for carrying them into execi»* 
tion, which may be considered as the expiring^ 
voice of a people, who had once determinedf 
that when every thing mortal perished^ the &me 
of Athens should sdll survive* Demosth^ies 
.was instantly chosen to head the embassy^, which 
he had so strongly recommended* The. same 
undaunted spirit that dictated the decree, acoom- 
panied the Athenian orator to Thebes, and he 
triumphed over the intrigues of Amyntaa and 
Clearchus, and over the eloquence of Python, 
who were the emissaries and creatures of Philip^ 
The citizens of Thebes passed a decree, that the 
proffered assistance of Athens should be reemved 
with gratitude ; and the Athenian army having 
soon ^ter taken the field, was admitted within 
the Theban waUs, and treated with the greatest 
kindness* 

Jn the mean time, Philip having advanced to* 
wards the Boeotian frontier, the confederates i^ 
tacked his advanced parties and imited them in 
two rencounters. Regardless of these losses, he 
marched his army, consisting of thirty-two thou- 
«md men, to the plain of Cheronsea* This plain 
was considered by Philip as admirably suited to 
the citations of the Macedonian phalanx* The 
ground for his encampment, and afterward the 
iield of battle, were chosen with equal fkSi* 
Near the ^ace, and within view, was a statue of 
Hercules^ who was the Ibunckr <tf bis rase; 
some oracles had also announced, that this should 
be the scene of desolation and wo to Greece* 

On the. other hand, the Ath«iians had left 
their ci^, inattentive to any .other iomeni but the 
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I JSfoae of their oountiy* The combined army 
Ljonounted to thirty-thousand men, animated by 
f the noblest design, the emancipation of their 
Goontry from the yoke of tyranny. Their gene- 
rals, whose names were Chares, Lysicles, and 
Theagenes, were men very unfit for their sta- 
tion, all creatures of cabal, tools of faction, and 
daves of interest or voluptuousness. As they 
were appointed to command the only states, 
whose shame, rather than virtue, opposed the 
publick enemy, it is sufficiently evident, that 
Greece was ripe for destruction. 

On the eye of that day, which was to decide 
the &te of Greece, Diogenes, the cynick, who had 
long beheld both parties with contempt, was in- 
duced by curiosity to visit the camp, as an un- 
concerned spectator. The Macedonians being 
ignoi^ant of his person and character, carried him 
to the king. Philip expressed surprise, that a 
stranger should presume to visit his camp, and 
asked him, with severity, whether he came as a jf^ • 
spy ? " Yes," said Diogenes, " to spy out yoiu? ^ 
vanity and ambiti(Mi, who thus wantonly set yoiur 
life and kingdom to the hazard of an hour.'* ^^.^: 
. The day now approached for abolishing the fBt- 
tering independence of those republicks, whose in- 
ternal vices, and the arms and intrigues of Philip 
for twenty-two years had been gradually under- 
mining. Before the sun was risen, both armies 
were in battle array : Philip headed the right wing 
of the army, which was opposed to the fury of the 
Athenians; and his son Alexander, then only 
nineteen years of age, surrounded by experienced 
officers, commanded the left wing which faced 
the Sacred Band of the Thebans. The auxiliaries 
oi both jirmies were placed iii the centre* The 
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Athenians at the beginning of the action, chaae^gt* 
cd the enemy with great impetuosity, and repel« 
led the opposing divisions ; but the youthful ar- 
dour of Alexander bore down all before hinn, 
and compelled the Thebans to retire, after the 
Sacred Band had been cut off to a man. Tlie 
activity of the young prince soon put the enemjr 
to the rout, and pursued the scattered multitude 
with his Thessalian cavalry. 

In the mean time, the Athenian generals ^ too 
much elated by their success, neglected to im- 
prove it. They had repelled the centre and left 
wing of the Macedonians, and nothing now re- 
mained but the phalanx, commanded by Philip 
in person. Instead^ however, of attempting ta 
break this formidable body, the insolent and in- 
experienced Lysicles cried out, *' Pursue my 
bisive countrymen ! let us drive the cowards to 
Miicedon." Philip perceived their errors and 
said, **^The enemy know not how to conquer." 
The phalanx then attacked the Athenian troops, 
whos© confidence of success had rendered them 
insensible of danger. The irresistible shock of 
the Macedonian spear converted their fury into 
despair. More than a thousand fell ; two thou- 
sand were taken prisoners ; and the rest escaped 
by a precipitate and shameful fiight. Here it 
was, ths^t the great orator and statesman, whose 
eloquence and patriotism had roused the courage 
of his countrymen, betrayed that weakness which 
tarnished the glory of his character. Of all the 
Athenians, he alone advanced to the charge cold 
and dismayed ; but as soon as the Macedonians 
repelled their adversaries, in an agony of grief 
and despair, he turned his back, cast away his 
•hield, on which was inscribed in golden charac- 
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t«ps, " To Good Fortune," and fled with the 
r fiMnemost. Few of the confederates perished ; 
but more of the Thebans were killed than taken 
prisoners* Philip peix:eiving his victory com* 
I^ete^ commanded with a clemency unusual in 
that a^, that the vanquished should be spared. 
This was an action not less honourable to his 
head, than his heart ; and his humanity subdued 
the minds, and gained the affections of his con- 
quered enemieS) whose glory was sunk, to rise 
no more* 

After the battle, according to the Gre- g q^ 
cian custom, an entert^nment succeeded* 333.* 
Philip with his usual intemperance, pro- 
tracted the treat until morning, when he issued 
forth with his licentious companions to visit the 
field of battle. The thoughts of the victory he 
had obtained, transported him beyond measure : 
he abandoned himself to all the levity and little- 
ness of the most petulant joy ; and with an air of 
burlesque and merriment, sung the beginning of 
the decree, which Demosthenes had dra#n up 
as a declaration of war against him. It was on 
this occasion, that Demades, the Athenian omtor, 
who was one of the prisoners, at once rebuked 
the folly, and flattered the ambition of Philip, by 
asking him, why he assumed the character of 
Theraites, when nature had given him tliat of 
Agamemnon. 

Whatever might be the effect of this sharp re- 
proof, it is certain, that the Macedonian monai ch 
indulged not on any future occasion a vain tri- 
umph over the vanquished. It is said by Plu- 
tarch, that tlie speech of Demades wrought a 
thorough change on him ; and he was so far from 
being offended at the orator, that he not only set 
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him at liberty, but treated him ever afterwards 
with kindness and respect. All the Atheni&n 
prisoners were restored without ransom, and 
when they departed demanded their baggage* 
The king gratified them in this particular also, 
and pleasantly observed, that the Athenians 
seemed to think he had not conquered them in. 
earnest. The discharge of the Athenian prison- 
ers is ascribed in a great measure to Demades, 
who is said to have softened the disposition of - 
Philip, which made him confess that his frequent 
intercourse with the Athenian orators, had been 
of great use to him in correcting his morals. 

On the contrary, Justin represents the beha- 
viour of the Macedonian monarch, after the bat- 
tle of Cha&ron^a, in a very different point of vie w. 
He alleges that Philip took great pains to dis- 
semble his joy ; that he.affected extreme modesty 
and compassion, and was not seen to laugh ; that 
iteTefused any sacrifice, crowns, or perfumes; 
that he forbade all kinds of sports, and would 
have nothing done which might make him ap- 
pear to the conqueroi^s as elated, and to the con- 
quered as insolent. It is certain, that after the 
first transports of his joy were over, he dispatch- 
ed his son Alexander, and Antipater, the most 
confidential of his ministers, to offer peace to the 
Athenians, on such favourable ternis as they had 
no reason to expect^; but the Thebans deeply ex* 
perienced the indignation of the conqueror. | 
Philip considered himself as entitled to treat that 
people not as open and generous enemies, whose 
attempts to retain their freedom deserved his cle- 
mency, but as faithless and insidious rebels ; and 
their deserting his alliance, occasioned them to 
be treated with much severity. He punished the 
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ttepUbllcati thirty in Thebes with unrelenting 
n^our ; restored tlie traitors, whom they had ba- 
msbed, to the first honours of the repubHck; 
«knd in order to establish ^d secure their govern* 
ix&ent, placed a garrison of Macedonians in the 
Xheban citadel. 

The most probable opinion, respecting the con* 
^uct of Philip in bis opposite treatment of the two 
republicks, appears to be, that he was neither 
swayed by affection nor hatred; that his gene** 
rosity and rigour were alike artificial, and both 
^^bseryient to his interest. The Thebans had 
^Ko long, and too eaiiy abandoned the cause of 
Greece, and become partisans of Philip in en* 
deavouring to extend and establish the Mace- 
donian greatness, to acquire much reputation in 
<MDe unsuccessful attempt agaipst their late mas« 
ter ; whilst on the other hand the Athenians had 
always opposed the views of that prince, though 
not with that activity and pmdence which 2&e 
emergency of 9lD»irs seemed to require. Through 
the whole course of his reign, they had endea- 
voured to traverse bis measures, anjd always 
spumed his authority. Previously to the fatal 
battle at Chaeronsea, they had attempted to raise 
a general confederacy ; and when that fsdled, they 
lu^ determined almost i^asi^istecl and alojcte, to 
resist the common foe. To have treated the 
Athenians, therefore^ with rigour, must have 
•shocked the sentimaits, and exasperated the ha- 
tred of every Grecian citizen, who retained thQ 
£iinteat tincture of ancient principles,. ,or who was 
still animated by the smallest spark of publick 
spirit. 

Philip knew his interest too.wejlj to ^ully in 
«uch a manner the g^ory, and riak the frjiits of 
Vol. IV» 2 D 
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▼Jctoiy. As soon as it was known at Athens that 
their countrymen had been completely discomfit- 
ed at Charonaa, the whole city was filled with 
tumult and confusion ; but when the disorder 
ceased, the people seemed by universal consent, 
aisposed to place the whole of their confidence 
in arms, none in the mercy of Philip. Hyperides, 
the orator, proposed that their wives, children^ 
and most valuable effects, should be sent to Pi- 
raeus. This was decreed, and the riglits and free- 
dom of the city were bestowed on strangers and 
slaves, provided they would exert themselves in 
repelling the enemy. Demosthenes also pro- 
posed, and it was passed into a decree, that the 
walls and fortifications of the city should be i-e^ 
paired, a work which the orator being appointed 
to superintend, he generously accomplished at 
the expense of his private fortune. 

Amid these transactions, Lycurgus in a warm 
harangue, undertook the impeachment of Lysi- 
cles, whose inexperience and want of ability had 
principally occasioned the defeat at Chsronsa ; 
and the indignation of the auditors was excited 
to such a degree, that Lysicles was hurried away 
to execution. 

It does not appear, that Chares underwent 
any prosecution for his share of the same action* 
This exemption, however, must not be imputed to 
any ability or courage, which he displayed more 
than his colleagues ; since he had no talent for 
command, and differed very little from a com- 
mon soldier. Of him it was that Timotheus said, 
« instead of being a general, he is fitter to carry 
the general's baggage." 

During the important events of the Mace- 
donian war, and the melancholy consequences 
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that immediately followed, & set. of Athenian 
citizens, distinguished by their rank and fortuney 
and generally known from the number of their 
original institution by the name of the sixty, 
daily assembled* In this meeting, all serious 
transactions were treated with levity and ridi- 
cule, and they devoted their time to gaming, 
feasting, and the sprightly exertises of wit and 
pleasantry* The members of this society beheld 
with great unconcern their fellow-citizens arm- 
ing themselves for a battle, which was to decide 
the fate of Athens and of Greece* With the 
most careless indifference, they heard of the 
death, or captivity of their countrymen, though 
they themselves were thereby reduced to de- 
pendence and slavery ; nor could the publick cala- 
mities disturb, in any manner, their festivity, or 
interrupt for a moment the tranquil course of 
their pleasures. Philip being made acquainted 
with this corrupt and unmanly institution, sent 
them a sum of money, that they might be induc- 
ed to carry on an undertaking so ^vourable to 
his views* It was not, therefore, to be expected, 
that a republick so totally degenerate, as. to foster 
-such wretches within its bosom, could success?- 
fully wage war with an enemy so vigilant and 
enterprising* 

The wisest persons of the community saw the 
prudence of accepting the peace offered by Phi- 
lip ; accordingly, ambassadors were sent to trejat 
with the king of Macedon, upon the terms ht 
proposed* Li the number of these ministers, 
was Demochares, an irreconcileable enemy of 
Philip, and a strenuous promoter of the war* 
He acquitted himself on this occasion, with that 
ridiculous petulance which naturally flowed from 
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his character. At their aadknce of leave, Phi- 
lip, with less sincerity than politene^, lavislied 
his praises on . the ambassadors, and asked IF 
there were any thing more, in which he could 
«erve their republick ? " Yes," replied Democha-> 
•res, *' hang thyself-^* The just indignation of 
•all present, broke forth against this unprovok* 
«d insolence ; but Philip, with wonderful cool- 
ness and moderation, silenced the clamour, by 
■saying, " Let this ridiculous brawler depart un- 
.tnolested.*' He then turned to the other am- 
bassadors, and \xd them tell their, countrymen^ 
that those who ean utter such outrages, are less 
just and moderate, than he who can pardon them* 

Deknosthenes was appointed to pronoiince, the 
funeral oration in honour of those, who had 
fallen at Chs&ronseo. The complexion of the 
times, however, admitted not those daring flights 
to which he had been used to soar; and the 
genius of the orator Seems to have fallen with 
the fortunes of hi$ country. 

Philip having. thus completely effected the 
<:onquest of Greece, immediately turned his 
thoughts towards his Asiatick expedition ; and ia 
■consequence of his being president of the Am- 
phictyonick council, and the illustrious victory he 
had gained at Chseronsea over the only commu* 
nities that opposed his greatness, he was consi- 
■dered as the most likely person for conducting 
the united force of Greece and of Maced(m« 
This was an office which he might have assumed 
without blame, but which he condescended to 
solicit from the impartial suffrages of the people. 
In consequence of this he was appointed general 
of the confederacy ; and the Grecian troops, ex- 
clusive of the Macedoniansi amounted to two 
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hundred and twenty thousand foot, and fifteen 
hundred horse- This was a 'force, which the 
dissentions prevalent among the Greeks, had lii- 
therto prevented them from supposing, that their 
country could furnish. 

In the midst, however, of these designs, do- 
xnestlck discord shook the palace of Philip. It 
might be difficult to account for a misunderstand- 
ing that took place between Philip and Olynv- 
pias, which occasioned him to divorce his wife, 
and to marry Cleopatra, the niece of Attains. 
Alexander defended the rights of Olympias and* 
of himself, with the impetuosity natursJ to his 
character. At the nuptual feasl, an open rup- 
ture broke out between the imperious father, and 
his more imperious son. Attalus told Philip, in 
the hearing of the young prince, that 'the Mace- 
donians hoped he would now give them a lawful 
heir to the throne. Alexander no sooner heard 
those words, 'than in the heat of his resentment, 
he cried out, " Wretch, do you then say that I 
' am a bastard V* and instantly darted his goblet 
at Attalus, who returned the outrage with dou- 
ble violence. Clamour and confusion arose, 
and the king provoked at this disturbance, imme^ 
diately drew his sword, and forgetting that he 
was lame, made towards his son. His precipi- 
tation, and the quantity of wine in which he had 
by this time indulged, contributed to disappoint 
his rashness, and he stumbled and fell on the 
floor. The courtiers interposed ; and Alexander 
now forgetting, that the person whom he address- 
ed was his father and his prince, said, ** Behold, 
ye Macedonians I this is the king who is prepar- 
ing to lead you into Asia. See where in passing 
2D 2 
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from one table to another, he is fellen to the 
ground." 

The dexterity of Philip, however, extricated 
him fix)m the difficulties in which he was involv* 
ed. He contrived to soften Alexander, by as- 
suring him, that his illustrious merit, which was 
alike known and admired in Greece and Mace- 
don, had not escaped the anxious vigilance of a 
parent, who, though he had given him many ri- 
vsHs to the throne, thereby gave him an opportu- 
nity of surpassing them all in glory, and in the 
merited afiection of the Macedonians* These 
condescensions soothed the young prince, and 
Olympias and Alexander again made their ap- 
pearance at court, from which they had of late 
absented themselves. That he might announce 
and establish his happy reconciliation with his 
family, he gave his daughter Cleopatra in mar- 
riage to Alexander king of Epirus, the brother 
of his former queen Olympias. "their nuptials 
were solemnized with great magnificence, and a 
festival that continued for many days, crowned 
the marriage. During these ceremonies, the 
Greeks and Macedonians vied with each other 
in their obsequious respect towards their common 
general and master. 

In the midst of the tumultuous proceedings 
of this festivity, Philip relying on the fidelity and 
attachment of his subjects, frequently appeared 
In . publick without guards ; but whilst he was 
going one day from the palace to the theatre, 
he was stabbed to the heart by Pausanias, a 
Macedonian. It is uncertain whether the assas- 
sin was stimulated to commit this atrocious act 
by private resentment, or whether he was prompt- 
ed to his purpose by the ill-appeased rage of 
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Olympias, or instigated thereto by the Persian 
satraps ; on account of the intended expedition 
against Asia. Alexander however inclined, or 
pretended to incline, to this last opinion ; and 
therefore alleged the assassination of his father 
as a reason why he invaded the Persian empire. 

Thus fell Philip, king of Macedon, in 
the forty-seventh year of his age, and the ^„^* 
twenty-fourth of his reign. He was the * 

first prince, whose life and actions the page of 
history hath described with such regular accu- 
racy and detail, that the administration of this 
monarch is rendered a subject of instruction and 
amusement to all succeeding ages. If we consi- 
der his character, we shall find that he possessed 
foresight and ss^acity peculiar to himself, and 
that he united the several prominent features, 
that distinguished the Grecian nation ; valour, elo- 
quence, address, flexibility in varying his mea- 
sures, without "changing his purpose, the most 
extraordinary powers of application and perse- 
verance. If he had not been interrupted in the 
middle of his career, it seems more than proba- 
ble, that . he would have subdued the Persian 
empire. The exploits he had already perform- 
ed, justify this opinion, since the invasion of 
Asia was a more dazzling, but less difficult en- 
terprise, than the subjugation of Greece. 

But even supposing that he had attained the 
height of his wishes ; that having already sub- 
jected Greece, he should also have subdued Per- 
sia ; and that his victories and conquests should 
have made him the most powerful, as he already 
was the greatest monarch upon earth ; where 
is there a man of sense and probity that would 
purchase the imagined grandeur and prosperity 
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of the Macedonian king, at the price of his arti- 
fices and his crimes. By the philosopher, virho 
considered either the duplicity of his conduct 
or the probable consequences that would arise 
from his extended dominion, the busy ambition 
of this mighty conqueror would be despised, and 
appear only as a splendid scene of misery. 

The news of Philip's death excited universal 
joy throughout Greece, and particularly in 
Athens. In that city the people decorated them- 
selves with garlands, and decreed a crown to 
Pausanias, the assassin of the Macedonian king^« 
The Athenians sacrificed to the gods for this de- 
liverance, and triumphed as if they had slain 
Philip in battle. * This excess of joy was very 
unbecoming, and seemed an ungenerous and un- 
manly insult upon the ashes of a murdered 
prince, and of a man whom they had so lately 
revered, and crouched to with the greatest ser- 
vility. Demosthenes drew the people into these 
testimonies of excessive joy : having received 
information of the death of Philip, he went into 
the assembly unusually gay and cheerful, with 
a chaplet on his head, and in a rich habit, 
though it was then but the seventh day after the 
death of his daughter ; and though the gladness 
which his conduct thus occasioned in tlie minds 
of the Athenian people, was improper and inde- 
cent, yet did Demosthenes thereby fully demon- 
strate his patriotism, who would not permit his 
domestick sufferings to intei-fere with the prospe- 
rity of the republick, which he vainly imagined 
was to result from the catastrophe of the first 
Macedonian monarch. 
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Affairs of Greece and Macedon^ from the Death of 
Philifl to the Battle of Arbeta^which secured Alejif* 
ander the dominion ofAkia* 

ALEXANDER immediately ascended the 
. throne of Macedon, upon the death of his 
&ther, and took possession of a kingdom, which 
the policy of the preceding reign had rendered 
floortshing atnd powerful 

Ambition arid an ardent thirst after gIory» 
<ven from his most tender years, were what pre- 
vailed most in the mind of the yoting prince* 
Philip valued himself much for his eloquence 
and the beauty of his style ; and had the vanity 
to have engraved on his coins the several -victor 
Ties which he woh at the Olymp'xk games \h the 
chariot race ; but this was not the kind of glory- 
after which Alexander aspired. When his friends 
asked him whether he would not become a com- 
petitor for the prizes in the above ganoes, he an- 
swered yes, provided that kitigs should be his 
antagonists. 

Whenever news was brought to him, that 
Philip had taken some city, or gained sonde great 
battle, he was accustomed to say, in a melan* 
choly tone of voice, " Friends ! my father will 
possess himself of every thing, and leave nothing 
&r us to do." 

Seyeral preceptors were appointed to ^each 
him all such arts and sciences, as were worthy 
the heir of a great kingdom* One of these was 
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Leonidas, a person of austere morals, and a re- 
lation of Olympias* Alexander says, that when 
they were on their journey^, Leonidas would ex- 
amine his trunks in which were beds and^ clothes^ 
that he might see whether Olympias his mother 
had not put something superfluous mto then^ 
which might administer to delicacy and luxury* 
In every branch of learning, which it was 
thought necessary that he should be taug-ht, he 
made an astonishing progress. We have alreaidy 
mentioned, that at the age of thirteen, he became 
a pupil of the famous Aristotle. Nor did the 
young princcf conceive less esteem for that philo- 
sopher, than hi£ father Philip had also enter- 
tained ; but he went &rther, and declaredy that 
though he was indebted to Philip for his exist- 
ence, yet he was equally indebted to Aristotle 
ibr teaching him to make a proper use of it. 
Under such a master, the happy genius of Alex- 
ander expanded,, and soon comprehended the 
principles of the whole circle of philosophy* 
The chief care of Aristotle was, to form the 
judgment of his pupil, that he might be able to 
distinguish, by the help of proper rules, just and 
accurate reasoning from mere sophistry. Mo- 
rals, too, in all their ramifications, were taught 
the prince with great minuttness and attention ; 
since the philosopher considered them as the only 
foundation of prudence and knowledge. When 
he instructed Alexander in rhetorick, he took par- 
ticular pains to acquaint him, what species of 
eloquence, in a more particular manner, was ne- 
cessary for a king to make use of.^ The diction 
of a prince ought, he said, to abound more with 
solid reasoning, than with figurative expressions ; 
that it ought to be strcoig and pervousy rather 
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^han florid; and that it should rest more on 

llicts than on words. 

^ The works of Homer were the particular 

^111087 and delight of the youthful prince, and 
Ifegitinued to be so in his riper years. The Iliad 
was wont to consider as the noblest producr 
I of the human mind ; for he discovered in it 
1(ose sentiments which were worthy of a king, 
Igdd of a conqueror. The ambitious desires 
l^hich now began to inflame the breast of Alex- 
ander, in all probability, made him relish still 
^Aore the productions of the Grecian bard ; and 
ht perceived in them the instances of that valour 
and magnanimity with which he himself was ac* 
tuated. The verse in Homer which is said to 
have given him most pleasure, was that in which 
Agamemnon is represented as a good king, and 
a brave warrior. 

It is well known, that after the battle of Ar* 
bela, the Macedonians having found among the 
spoils of Darius, a box of gold enriched with 
precious stones, in which that prince was accus* 
tomed to put his perfumes, Alexander, who was 
covered with dust, and regardless of those things 
to the use of which it had been appropriated, 
commanded that it should be set apart for con- 
taining the writings of Homer. He had always 
with him that edition of the Grecian poet's pro- 
ductions, which Aristotle revised and corrected, 
and which he constantly laid with his sword, 
every night under his pillow. 

Plutarch tells us, that he loved to converse 

with learned men, and to read their writings; 

r two admirable sources of happiness to a prince, 

and which enabled him to preserve himself from 

mioUierless misfortunes, and to reign without 
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the assistance of others*. On the fine arts, sUch 
as musick, sculpture, and archite<^ure, he be* 
stowed that attention which they seemed to de« 
serve fltom a prince, and sufficient to give him 
an idea of their vahie and use. Alexander was 
also of a lively disposition ; was resohite, and 
Very tenacious of his opinion ; but would always 
fiubmit to reason and good sense. 

He v&ry early became an expert horseman: 
Bucephalus, a noble, strong, Thessalian horse, 

' which had been sent as a present to Philip,, w^z 
found totally ungovernable, and no person duist 
Venture to ride him* Alexander, however, re- 
quested permission fix>m his father, that he 
might mount the unruly steed. Philip at first 
refused his consent, but being pressed by the 
young prince, yielded at li^igtjhi to his entreaties. 
Alexander then springing upon the back of the 
horse, managed him so dexterously, that all pre- 
sent admired and applauded him. It was on 
this occasion that Philip shed tears of joy, and 
embracing Alexander, said, ^^ My son, seek some 
Other Idngdom more worthy of thy notice, for 
'Macedon is below thy merit." It is said, that 
when his horse was saddled aitd ready for bat- 
tle, he M^uld suffer no other pei^on to mount 
him or go near him ; that he leaned down on 
-his knees to receive his master upon his back; 
that after being mortally wounded in the battle 
against Porus, he saved the life of Alexander, 
by carrying him through the crowd of enenues, 
and then expired'; and that his master shed tears 

for his death, and in memory of him, buUt on 
the banks of the Hydaspis, a city called Buce- 
phala. 

A prince, who is hi^ own minister^ sand the 
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mnky depo^taiy of his secrets, commonly leaves 

an arduous task for the labours of his successor. 

iXhIs difficulty presented itself to Alexander, 

^tipon his ascending the throne of Macedonia; 

;Aor was this the only circumstance which ren- ' 

dered his situation aiduous* Other competitors 

arose to share with him the government of the 

kmgdom; but having crushed these dangerous 

enemies, he hastened into Greece to reap the 

fruits of his father's labours. During his stay 

.at Corinth> curiosity led him to visit Diogenes 

the cynick* He found him basking in the sun, 

-and having revealed himself to the philosopher, 

' as the master of Macedon and Greece, inquii*ed 

if he could do any thing to oblige him ? " Yes,*' 

replied the philosopher, <^ by standing from be- ' 

tween me- and the sun." Upon which the king 

observed to his attendants, that if he were not 

'Alexander, he would choose to be Diogenes* 

The cynick, however, found in his tub that inde* 

pendence of mind, which the monarcH, amidst 

. all bis gradfications, could never attain. 

Alexander, being ajipointed general of th^ 
combined army destined to invade Asia, re- 
turned to Macedon, and prepared for his eastern 
expedition, by diffusing among the northern 
barbarians tlie terror of his name. He there- 
fore marched his army to the banks of the Da- 
nube, which he crossed in one night, and at- 
tacking the Triballi in a general engagement, 
totally defeated them. He then prepared to 
. meet the Gets ; but that people fied at his ap- 
proach. Here it was, that the Boii and Senones, 
Celtick or German tribes, sent ambassadors to 
Alexander, who, observing their lofty stature 
and haughty spirit, endeavoured to humble 
Vol. IV. 8 E 
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them, by askingi *^ what of all things they most 
feared?" not doubting but they would answer 
« yourself." They, however, replied « the M 
of heaven." The king declared them his friends, 
but observed to those around him, ^ the Celts 
are an arrogant people." 

In the mean time, a report hiaving been indus- 
triously spread throughout . Greece, that Alex- 
ander was dead, the Athenian orators displayed 
their usual boldness ; the Lacedemonians ima- 
gined themselves at the head of the revolt ; but 
the Thebans committed the first acts of rebel- 
lion, and slew Amyntas and Timolaus, com- 
manders of the citadel, and expelled the Mace- 
donian garrison. No sooner was Alexander ap- 
prised of these*proceedings, than he marched his 
army towards Boeotia; but as he approached 
Thebes, he frequently halted, that he might al- 
low the insurgents time to repent of their rash- 
ness. Instead, however, of showing any re- 
morse for their past crimes, they sent forth their 
cavalry and light-in&ntry, who assaulted and 
* slew the Macedonian out-guards* 

Exasperated by these insults, Perdiccas, who 
commanded the advanced party, without wait- 
ing for orders from Alexander, attacked the 
Theban wall ; a breach was soon effected, but 
the enemy receiving them warmly, Alexander 
went with the rest of his forces to their assist- 
ance. The Thebans were then repulsed in turn j 
but a^in rallying their flying troops, repelled 
the assailants, and pursued them in disorder. 
Alexander perceived their error, and immedi- 
ately attacked them with a close phalanx. His 
assault had the desired effect ; the Thebans were 
put to the rout, and fled amain. Such was their 
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trepidation) that having entered the, gates of 
their city, they neglected to shut them upon their 
pursuers ; and the Macedonians and their Greek 
auxiliaries, thus rushed tumultuously into the 
{dace* 

Tlie Fhocians, Orchomenians, and Platsans, 
the allies of Alexander, rejoiced at such an op- 
portunity of gratifying their resentment against 
Thebes* The greater part of the cidzens, amount* 
ing to more than thirty thousand, were put to the 
sword) or dragged mto captivity, while a feeble 
remnant escaped to Athens* The ancient city of 
Cadmus was erased to the ground; but the ci- 
tadel was still garrisoned by Macedonian troops, 
who might overawe the neighbouring territory. 
The severities with which Thebes was ti'eated, 
were occaskmed by the instigadonof the Grecian 
auxiliaries* The few acts of forbearance 3 q^ 
or mercy that appeared in this lamentable 335.' 
transaction, flowed from the humanity of 
Alexander alcme. By his particular orders the 
house and iamily of Pindar were saved from the 
general destruction* 

It hi^^ned in the sack o[ Thebes that a band 
of fierce Thraciiuis broke into the house of Ti- 
moclea, an ilhtstrious Theban matron, the orna- 
ment of her sex* The soldiers plundered her 
house, while their commander violated her per- 
son. Having gratified his lust, he was next 
stimulated by avarice, and demanded that she 
diould give him up the gold and silver in her 
possession* The matron, therefore, conducted 
him into a garden, and showed him a well, into 
which, during the tumult in the town, she pre*' 
tended to have thrown her most valuable trea- 
sure* The Thraciau with great avidity stooped 
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to grasp it) while the vidated Timoclea being 
behind, pushed him headlong into the cist^i% 
and covered him with stones* The sokliefs 
having seized the woi^aan, carried her in chains 
to Alexander : her firm gait and intrepid aspect 
commanded the attention of the conqueror. 
Alexander having learned her crime, asked who 
she was, that could venture to commit so bold a 
deed? "I am," said she '*tlie sister of Thea- 
genys, who fell at Chsronsea, fighting against 
Phil^, in defence of Grecian ^freedom." Alex^ 
atider ^>proved the action and answer of Ti- 
moclea, and desired her to depart free with her 
children. 

The Macedonian monarch now prepared to 
return towards his kingdom ; and received man^ 
congratulatory addresses from the several com- 
munities of Greece* The Athenians sent an enk- 
bassy to deprecate his resentment Against them- 
selves, and to excuse their compassionate treat- 
ment of the Theban fiigitives* Alexander^ how- 
ever, before he wpuld submit to grant them 
peace, demanded that the Athenians should give 
up Demosthenes, Lycurgus, and Hyperides, with 
five other orators, whose inflammatory conduct 
had excited the seditious spirit that prevailed in 
Athens* An assembly was immediately sum- 
moned to deliberate on this harsh demand ; ai)d 
the Athenians unanimously passed a decree, that 
the orators whom Alexander accused, should be 
tried, and that such punishment should be in- 
flicted on them as their conduct seemed to de- 
serve* Alexander was highly pleased with the 
i^eadiness of the Athenians to avenge his quarrel, 
and to punish their offending countrymen*^ Dc- 
mades delivered this artful decree to the king, 
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sn<l which being brought by an avowed friend 
^o.JMfacedon, was rendered still more acceptable. 
--A.ixiidst the various embassies that were sent to 
^lie king, the Spartans al<me maintained a sullen 
or" magnanimous silence* Alexander despised, 
or pretended to despise, their conduct; and he 
dM not even require the contingency of troops, 
vriiich they ought to have furnished for the in- 
tended expedition. 

Before Alexander set forward in the expedi- 
tion against Asia^ Parmenio and Antipater, the 
xztost respected of his iather's counsellors^ ad- 
vised the young king not to march mto the east^ 
mntil he had. married and provided heirs for the 
throne ; but these considei^ionS had little effect 
on the ardent patriotism of Alexander* He re- 
membered that he was chosen general of the 
Oreeks> and that he commanded the invincible 
troops of his father, and, therefore, prepared for 
the greatest enterprise that was ever undertaken 
hy any Grecian commander* 

Before, however, he set out for Asia, he de- 
termined to consult the oracle of Apollo. For 
that purpose he repaired to Deiphos, where he 
happened to arrive on one of those days which 
are called unlucky ; a time forbidden for con- 
sulting the oracle* The priestess, therefore,,re- 
fiised to go to the temple ; but Alexander, who 
could not bear any contradiction to his will, took 
her forcibly by the arm, and as he , was leading 
her to prophesy 9 she cried out, ^^ My son, thou 
art irresistible." This was all that the king de- 
sired, and he declared that he would have no 
c»ther answer. 

He offered up very splendid sacrifices to the 
godS) and commanded the scenical games that 
.5 E 2 
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had been instituted by one of his ancestors^ in 
honour of Jupiter and the Muses, to be cele* 
brated at Diay-a city of Macedonia. This fes- 
tival continued nine days, according to the nufn<» 
her of those goddesses. A tent was made for 
him capable of holding a hundred tables, on 
which nine hundred covers might be laid ; and 
to this feast the several princes of his family, all 
the ambassadors, generals, and officers, were 
invited. 

He then appointed Antipater viceroy of Ma« 
cedon and c^ Greece ; and he ccmfided to that 
general an army of above twenty thousand men, 
to msdntain domestick tranquillity in those coun-* 
tries. He also inquired into the affairs of his 
friends, and gave to one an estate in land, to 
another a village, to a third the revenues of a 
town, to a fourth the toll of a harbour. As the 
king had already disposed of, and exhausted all 
the revenues of his demesnes by his donations^ 
Perdiccas said to him, " My Iwd, what do you 
reserve for yourself?*' " Hope," replied Alex- 
ander. Upon which Perdiccas rejoined, " We 
ought, therefore, to be satisfied with the same 
hope." For that reason he would not accept 
what the king had appointed him.^ 

.•<)f aving completely settled his. aflairs in Ma-( 
cedonia, and used all the precautions imaginable 
to prevent any factions from arising during his 
absence, he departed for Asia eariy in the spring. 

His army consisted of five thousand horse^ 
334 *^^ somewhat more than thirty thousand 

in£antry. In twenty days march he ar- 
rived at Sestos, on the Hellespont: and from 
thence the army was conveyed to Asia in an 
hundred and sixty gallies, and a greater number 
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of traiisiA>its* The Persians, though Icmg ap- 
prised of the kktended invasioni had totally neg« 
lected all means of defending, their western 
frodatier; and the army landed without opposi- 
tion on the Asiatick coast. 

Xhe causes of this negligence resulted in some 
measure fram the character of the prince, but 
stkll more from that of the nation. Codomanus 
Kad obtained the Persian throne by assassination 
and intrigues, about the time that Alexander be- 
came king of Macedon. In the space of about 
tw€> hundred and thirty yeare, the Persians had 
becsi continually degenerating from the virtues 
that characterise a poor and warlike nation, 
though they had not thereby acquired the know* 
Ie<^e and improvements which peace and opu- 
lence generally produce ; and they seemed de^^ 
voted to destruction rather by their ignorance of 
the arts of peace and war, than by their effemi- 
nacy and luxury* The provinces had ceased to 
maintain any i*egular communication with the ca- 
pital ; and the standing military force was insuf>- 
fictent to awe the distant satraps or viceroys.-^ 
This mass of naticms bad never been properly 
conscdidated into one system, and was ready to 
crumble into pieces at th^ touch of an invader. 
We have seen that under the younger Cyqg^ 
twelve thousand Greeks baffled the arms, and ad- 
tooet divided the empire of Persia* We shall 
not, therefore, have much reason to admire the 
niagnanimity of Alexander in undertaking this 
e3q)edition, unless we also know, that Darius was 
a brave and generous prince, beloved by his Per* 
uan subjects, and assisted by the valour of fifty 
Uiousand Greek mercenaries* 
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Memnon, the Rhodiaii) the ablest general in 
the service of Darius, observed to the other com- 
manders how difficult it was to resist the Mace- 
donian in&ntry ; and that, having neither maga- 
zines nor resources, the safety of the invading 
army depended on sudden victory* On the con- 
trary, it was the interest, he said, of the Per»aDs 
to protract the war, and to avoid a general en- 
gagement ; and that the best means of Btoppkng 
the enemy, would be to destn^ all the fruits of 
the ground, and desolate the wh<^e territory. 
This advice was, however^ despised, and the Per- 
sian army encamped on the banks of the Gram- 
cus, and waited the approach of the invaders. 

As Alexander drew near to this river, he was 
informed by his scouts of the designs of the ene- 
my, and advanced to give them batde. The pha- 
lanx marched by its flank in a double line, the ca- 
valry on the wings, and the baggage and waggons 
in the rear. In the mean time, Alexander hav* 
ing received intelligence of the disposition of the 
enemy, and the depth of the river, advanced 
within sight of the hostile ranks. His horse then 
spread to the right and left, the massy c<dumn of 
infantry opened, and the whole formed along the 
bank of the Granicus, in order of battle. The 
If^anx divided into eight sections, composed the 
main body which occupied the centre ; the Ma- 
cedonian cavalry formed the right wing ; the Gre- 
cian the left. The enemy had posted their troops 
on the slope of a rising ground; their horse 
amounted to twenty thousand ; and their foreign 
mercenaries, nearly as numerous, were placed 
behind the cavalry. 

When Alexander had made his dispositions 
for fighting, Parmenio approached, and advised 
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against passing the Granicus in the face of an 
enemy. The river, he said, was deep and full of 
eddies ; the banks were abrupt and craggy ; and 
it would be impossible to march the troops across, 
with any hopes of succeeding against the enemy* 
He therefore proposed, that the army should re- 
main for some time in its present situations- 
Alexander, however, determined to pass the river 
immediately, and mounting his horse, assumed 
the command of the right wing, whilst Parmenio 
took that of the left. The Macedonian king 
then distributed his orders, and the hostile batta« 
lions surveyed each other with resentment or ter^ 
ror. The trumpets sounded, and a strong de- 
tachment of cavalry entered the river, followed by 
the king with other troops of horse. When they 
reached the shore, the Persian cavalry behaved 
with courage ; and the first squadrons of the Ma- 
cedonians were driven back into the water; but 
Alexander animated the troops with his voice and 
arm, maintained his ground on the bank, and 
thought he had gained the battle when he had 
obtained the means of fighting. 

Meanwhile Parmenio cTcmlfA the Granicus 
with equal success, at the head of the left wing. 
The attention of the enemy was so much engag- 
ed by the successive attacks of the cavalry, that 
they never opposed the passage of the phalanx* 
Before this powerful body of infantry had crossed 
the river, the Macedonian horse had already ob- 
tained the fairest honours of the field. The 
brightness of Alexander's armour distinguished 
his rank ; and he darted into the midst of the 
Persian nobles. He soon broke his spear, and 
demanded another from Aretas, his master of ^ 
horse ; but his being al^o broken, Demaratus the 
Corinthian supplied the king with a weapon. 
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Thus armed, he rode up and attacked Mithri- 
dates, 8on4D4aw of Darius^ who exulted before 
the ranks. While Alexander beat him to the 
ground, he was himself struck by Rsesaces with 
a hatchet. His helmet, however, saved his life ; 
and he pierced the breast of Rssaces. At that 
instant a new danger threatened him from the 
scymitar of Spithridates. The instrument of 
death was already descending on the head ^f 
Alexander, when Clitus cut off the arm of Spi* 
thridates, which fell to the ground with the grasp- 
ed weapon. 

The heroism of Alexander animated the whole 
army ; and the enemy first gave way where the 
king commanded in person. In the left wing the 
Grecian cavalry must have fought with great bra- 
very, since the Persians had begun on every side 
to give way, before the infantry had completely 
passed the river. The stem aspect of the pha- 
lanx, shining in steel and bristling with spears, 
confirmed the victory. Above a thousand Per- 
sian horse were slain in the field of battle. The 
Greek mercenari«M^ composed the foot, conti- 
nued in their firaiP|iitkHi, not firm, but inactive, 
petrified by astonishment, and irresolute what te> 
do. The phalanx, therefete, attacked them in 
front, while the victorious cavalry assdled their 
flanks. Thus surrounded on all sides by the ene- 
my, they fell an easy prey. Two thousand sur- 
rendered themselves prisoners ; but all the rest 
perished. 

The battle of the Granicus proved fatal to ma- 
ny of the Persian commanders. Arsites, the 
chiefwho recommended this engagement, 
^'2' died in despair by his own hand. In this 
'^ ** important battle, Alexander' lost only 
^ighty4ive horsemen^ and thirty light-infantry. 
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Of tiae former twenty-five were of the royal band 
of con^amms. By command of the king their 
statues were formed by the art of his admired 
Lysippus, and erected in the Macedonian city 
of r>ia. 

Xhis important victory enabled Alexander to 
display alike his humanity and prudence. The 
parents and children of the deceased of his army 
were thenceforth exemi^ted from every species of 
tribute. He carefully visited the wounded, and 
asked them how they had received their hurt. — 
The Persian commanders were interred ; and all 
the Greeks, both officers and soldiers. The Gre- 
cian captives were condemned to work in the 
Thracian mines, as a punishment forbearing arms 
against the cause of their country. Alexander, 
however, softened tiiis severity by a very season- 
able compliment to the Athenians, whose city was 
preferred to be the repository of his trophies and 
renown. Three hundred suits of Persian armour 
were sent immediately after the battle, as dedica- 
tions to the goddess Minerva in the citadel. This 
inagnificent present was inscribed with the fol- 
lowing words : Alexander^ son of PhiHfiy and the ^ 
Greeks^, (excefu the Lacedtnnomana) gained those ' 
Bfioila from the barbarians that inhabit Ana* 

By the battle of the Granicus, a way was open- 
ed to Alexander for subduing Ionia, Cana, Phry- 
gia, and, in a word, all the Asiatick provinces west 
of the river Halys, which once formed the power- 
fid monarchy of the Lydians. Many of the wall- 
ed towns opened their gates to the conqueror. 
Sardis, formerly the splendid capital of Croesus, 
once more regained its privileges, and was go- 
verned by its ancient laws, after having reluctantly 
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endured, above two centuriesy the cruel yoke of 
Persia. The Grecian cities on the sea coast 
were made free and independent, and reliered of 
the oppression of garrisons. The Ephesians were 
employed in rebuilding their temple, during the 
expedition of Alexander against Persia. This 
temple had been set on hre by Herostratus, abo^e 
twenty years before that period, and, as it is said, 
the same night in which the conqueror of the east 
was bom. Their pious and honourable under- 
taking was encouraged by Alexander, who, that 
he might accelerate the progress of the building, 
commanded the tribute which had been paid to 
the PeraiflSiSy to be appropriated to the temple of 
Diana. < 

Miletus and Halicamassus were the only cities 
that retarded the progress of the conqueror. 
Memnon, the Rhodiail, commanded the latter 
place, and defended it with great vigour. Alex- 
ander had no sooner sat down before it, than the 
garrison, consisting of Greeks and Persians, sal- 
Ued out of the city, and attacking the invaders, 
maintsuned a desperate conflict. Having repel* 
led the besieged with much difficulty, he under* 
took the laborious work of filling up a ditch 
thirty cubits broad, and fifteen deep. This had 
been drawn round the wall by the besieged, with 
incredible diligence. Having effected this, Alex* 
ander commanded wooden towers to be advanced* 
upon which the Macedonians erected their batte- 
ries ; by Which means the besiegers were able to 
assault the enemy to greater advantage. A noc- 
turnal sally from the town attacked the prepara- 
tions ; and an engagement ensued, in which three 
hundred Macedonian soldiers were slain. 
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Not lotog after, tWs city, which had so bravely 
resisted and repelled the assailants, was on the 
point of being taken by accident. It happened 
that the battalion of Perdiccas was posted on 
that ^e of the wall which feced Miletus. Two 
soldiers supi»ng together in their quarters/ 
boasted their military exploits, and each pre- 
ferred his own. Heated with wine, they became, 
emalous, and determined, not indeed whh the 
hope of victory, but with an ambiticm of display- 
ing thcdr courage,, to assaiult the wall of Hali- 
t^massus. They were soon perceived by the 
^:uards of that place, who made ready to repel 
them, but they slew the first that approached, 
and cast javelins at those that followed. Before 
they were borne down by numbers, many oF 
l^eir own party hastened to their relief. The' 
Halicamassians also advanoed to the defence of 
their city ; the Wall was attacked, and had greater 
Dumbers joined in the assault, the city would 
have been taken by storm. 

Alexander was unwilling to carry matters to 
such an extremity^ but he made fresh and vigor^ 
ous attempts upon the wail. Several desperate 
sallies were mside by the besieged, who were, 
nevertheless, ahvays repelled. Still, however, 
they displayed the same decisive boldness, which- 
had been visible in every part of their defence. 
During the night they summoned together all 
tiieir adherents, and set fire to a wooden tower,, 
which had been erected as a defence against the 
shocks of the enemy's engines, and to protect 
their arsenals and magazines. Having perform- 
ed this, they escaped to two neighbouring places 
of great strength. Alexander having examined 
the castles, perceived that they could not be 
Vol IV. 2F 
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taken in a short space, of time) and therefore 
iras under the necessity of demolishing Halicar* 
nassus, that it might not henceforth serve as a 
retreat to his enemies* 

Befons leaving Caria, where his impatient ac- 
tivity had been so long detained, he committed 
the administration of diat district to Ada, its an- 
cient governess* The Persian monarch had un- 
justly deposed her from her aupiority ; when, 
therefore, Alexander appeared in that province^ 
Ada requested his assistance: and the king 
having given her the command of the whole 
district, left three thousand foot and two hundred 
horse to support her authority* It is said that 
Ada would have sent to Alexander meats dressed 
in the most exquisite manner, and the most ex- 
cellent cooks ; but the king told the queen, on 
this occasion, tliat he had much better cooks 
himself, whom his governor Leonidas procured 
him ; one of them prepared him a good dinner, 
and the other an excellent supper, and these were 
Temperance and Exercise. 

Alexander finding his fleet, though small, and 
not sufficiently powerful to contend with the 
enemy, too expensive for his treasury, deter- 
mined to discharge it ; telling his officers, that 
if he only conquered by land, he could soon 
render himself master of the sea. According to 
this judicious plan of conquest, he pursued his 
journey through the southern provinces of the 
Asiatick peninsula, while Tarmenio traversed the 
central countries of Lydia and Phrygia. Cle- 
ander was sent, at the same time, into Greece, 
that he might raise new levies, and those sol- 
diers who had married shortly before the expe- 
dition were sent home* This latter measure en- 
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beared Alexander to the army, and he found no 
^iflficuity in procuring supplies from his Eureh 
pean siibjects, towards the ensuing campaign* 

After the decisive battle of the Granicus, 
Alexander experienced little obstinacy of re^ 
sistance from the numerous forts and garrisoni 
in lower Asia. In every city or country that he 
conquered, he restored to the Asiaticks their he- 
reditary rights, and to the Greeks their beloved 
democracy. Whithersoever he marched, useful 
industiy was encouraged, and publick burdens 
were dleviatedt his taste and his piety alike 
prompted him to repair the sacred and venerable 
remains of antiquity. The barbarians were con- 
sidered by him not as slaves, but as subjects ; and 
the Greeks not as* subjects, but as allies. This 
conduct of the king was such, that they acknow- 
ledged the moderation and equity of his govern- 
ment fkr excelled whatever they had before ex- 
perienced, fix>m the despotism of Persia, and the 
domineeritig an^ition of Athens and Sparta. 

Having received the stibmi^ssion of raanjp^ 
cities and sea-ports in Lycia, Alexander, for the 
greater expe^ion, divided the corps under hi* 
command. A considerable detachment traversett 
the Lydian and Pamphylian mountains, while 
the king in person pursued the still- irtore dan- 
gerous road that led along the sea-coast froni 
Phasdis to Perga. On tfis foaming shore the 
sea commonly beats against the rocks, and 
renders the passage impracticable, except when 
the waves: are repelled by the north wind. When 
Alexander began his march, the wind blew from 
the south ; he nevertheless advanced, and hoped 
that he should be prosperous; and his soldiers 
were encouraged by many artful prodigies to 
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expect a sucoes^ event to their undertakings 
Before they had reached the main difficulties of 
the pass, the south wind gradually ceased ; the 
north wind began to blow ; and their march was 
alike easy and expedidous. Josephus^ in his ac- 
count of this occurrence^ with no less indecency 
than folly) compares it with the miraculous pas- 
sage of the Israelites through the Red-sea* 

Whilst Alexander proceeded eastward from 
Perga, ambassadors met him from Aspendus, 
the principal city and sea-port of Pamphylia* 
They offered to surrender their city, but' request- 
ed that Alexander would not burden them wiOx 
a garrison. The king granted what th^y dedred^ 
on condition that they paid him fifty talents, and 
(delivered him the horae% which they reared as a 
tribute for Darius* These terms were accepted 
by the ambassadors, but their countrymen re- 
fused to fulfil the agreement* When Alexander 
was informed of th«ir conduct he marched his 
army towards Aspendus, the greater part of 
which was situat^ on a high and steep rock, 
almost inaccessible, and washed by the river 
jBurymedon* Several streets, hbwever, were 
built on the plain, and surrounded only by a 
slender wall. 

. When the king approached the city, the 
greater part of the inhabitants betook themselves 
to the mountain* Alexander having entered 
the place, encamped within the walls, and pre* 
pared for besieging the more fortified part of 
the city. The Aspendians seeing his intentionst 
became alarmed for their safety, and entreated 
that he would accept the former conditions ; but 
Alexander demanded that they should deliver 
the |ioi>es wliich had been ^;reed on ; pay one 
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hundred instead of fifhr talents ; deSiver up some 
of their principal citizens as hostages, that they 
would thenceforth obey the governor whom he 
should set over them, and submit to an annual 
tribute. 

Having thus chastised the insolence and trea- 
chery of the Aspendians, the king resolved to 
march into Phryg^a, that he might join his forces 
-with Parmenio, who had been appointed to meet 
hiia in that country. In the same provuice als6 
the new levies from Macedon and Greece were 
commanded to rendezvous : and it was intended 
to proceed eastward early in the spring, and en- 
deavour to achieve still moi^ important and va- 
luable conquests. The city of Gordium in Phry- 
g;ia was appointed to be the place for assembling 
the troops. This city is distant about seventy- 
five miles fix>m the Euxine, and two hundred and 
fatty from the Cilician sea. It was famous in 
antiquity, as the principal residence of the Phry- 
gian kings, and the chief seat of their opulence 
and grandeur. 

In this city was the ancient castle or palace of 
Gordius. This man, as was said, was possessed 
only of a slender fortune, and had but a small 
piece of land and two yoke of oxen, one of 
which he employed in the plough, and the other 
in the waggon. It happened that while Gordius 
was one day plowing, an eagle alighted on the 
yoke, and sat there iJntil evening. Gordius, who 
was unable to divirie whsLt this ptxxiigy portend- 
ed, requested the assistance of the Telmassiahs. 
These were a people that inhabited the loftiest 
mountains in Pisidia, and were celebrated over 
all the neighbouring countries for their uncom- 
mon n^ill in augury. While he was going to 
2F 2 
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consult tli^iii, he met at the«first village of that 
people a virgin drawing water at a fountain. 
Having communicated to her the object of his 
journey* she commanded him to ascend the hill, 
and offer sacrifices there to Jupiter. Gordius 
requested that the virgin would accompany him 
. thither, that the sacrifices might he more accept- 
able. Accordingly, she complied, and Gordius 
afterwards took her to wife* She bore him a S0B9 
named Midas, who, when he was arrived at man- 
hood, was distinguished above all others for his 
beauty and valour. 

Gordius having married a Telmassian virgin, 
-settled, in that country, with whose arts his son 
would naturally become acquainted. It hap- 
pened, that the Phrygians were at that time ha* 
rassed by cruel seditions. Having consulted 
some oracle, they were told that a chariot would 
soon appear, in which should be a king, who 
would appease their tumults. The appearance 
of Midas justified the prediction, and he was 
unanimously declared sovereign. The sedition 
"which had prevailed ceased, and Midas, in gra- 
titude to Jupiter, consecrated his father's chariot 
to the god, and suspended it by a cord made of 
the iimer rind of the cornel ti-ee, the knot of 
which was so nicely tied, that no person could 
perceive where it began or ended. 

When Alexander arrived at. Gordium, and 
found himself under the nepe^sity of remaining 
there for some time, until the several corps of 
his army could unite, he expressed an earnest de^ 
sire to see the chariot of Gordius, and the knot 
of which some marvellous stories had been told, 
and which was believed to involve the fate of 
Asia. It is not known whether he untied or cut 
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the knoty but hisioUowers were fully convinced 
tbat he had fuilHIed the oracle* As it chanced 
to thunder also at that time, their credulity was 
still more confirmed ; and the belief that Alex- 
ander was destined to be the lord of Asia, doubt- 
less^ &ciUtated that event. 

\Vhen we consider the rapid progress which 
Alexander was making in Asia, and his great 
exertions during that season of the year, in which 
armies are generally inactive, we must be asto- 
mahed at the supineness and inactivity of Da- 
rius. But the Persian monarch employed on 
this occasion, secret instruments of destrucdon. 
Instead of opposing the Macedonian king boldly 
in the field, he hoped to hasten his ruin by the 
arm of an assassin ; for that purpose he em« 
ployed, amongst many others, Alexander, the 
son of j£ropus, in this nefarious undertaking. 
This man owed his life to the clemency of the 
son of Philip ; he was numbered among those 
troops that were called companions, and had the 
command of the Thessalian cavalry* Darius 
promised him a large sum of money, which en- 
drely obliterated all sentiments of gratitude for 
Alexander. Pp.rmenio, however, having received 
information of the conspiracy, communicated 
the inteUigence to the king, and the ungrateful 
son of ^ropus was seized and committed to 
safe custody. 

But though the intrigues of Darius were 
hitherto unsuccessful, he did not therefore desist 
from his designs, though he thought proper to 
have recourse to arms also* He assembled his 
troops in the plains of Babylon : they consisted 
of one hundred thousand Persians, of whom 
thirty thousand were cavalry j but when ths 
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artnf ivas completed it amounted to six' hundred 
thoQsand men. Sihce the time of Xerxes, the 
magnificence and splendour of tlie Persians had 
not diminished) nor had their military know- 
ledge increased* In order that he might asceru 
tain the number of his army^ Darius command- 
ed that ten thousand men should be formed into 
a compact body, and surrounded by a palisade. 
Into this ^enclosure the whole army passed suc-^ 
cessively ; but they might be thereby said to be 
measured rather than numberecl. Nothing could 
exceed the magnificence that surrounded the 
Persian monarch. The trappings of his horses, 
the rich materials and nice adjustment of his 
chariot, the profusion of jewels which covered 
his royal mantle, vest, and tiara, were so costly 
as to appear almost incredible. The dress, and 
even the armour of his guards, were adorned 
with gold, silver, and precious stones. He was 
attended on this occasion by his whole fimnily, 
his concubines, and his treasurers, escorted by 
numerous bodies of troops* The courtiers as 
usual copied too exactly the efPeminate manners 
and vices of their master. 

Alexander having received information that 
Darius had put his army in motion^ proceeded 
from Gordium towards Ancyra, a city of Gala« 
tia. On his arrival at that place, messengers 
came to him from Paphlagonia, who surrendered 
to the king the whole of that province, but re- 
quested that he would not march his troops 
through that country. Alexander complied with 
their wishes, and commanded them to obey 
Calas, satrap of Phrygia. The king then re- 
duced Cappadocia as far as the river Halys, and 
proceeded forwards to possess himself of .Cili- 
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da. Here were three famous straits or passes ; 
the first at its entrance called the gates ; the se* 
cond called the straits of Amonus; and the 
third near the bay of Issus* The army made a 
rapid inarch in order to possess themselves of 
the first of these, and encamped six miles from 
the Cilician frontier, at a place which, since the 
menriorable expedition performed and described 
by Xenophon, has retained the name of Cyru&'a 
camp. 

Arsames, governor of Cilicia, had sent troops 
to guard the strait aboveoientioned, called the 
Gates. The intelligence of this event, however, 
did not prevent Alexander from executing his 
purpose. He led part of his army, at the first 
watch of the night, to surprise the Persians, 
placed at the northern gate of Cilicia: at hia 
approach the barbarians fied, and the cowardly 
Arsames, to whom Darius had intrusted the 
whole province, prepared to plunder and bum 
his own capital of Tarsus. Alexander however 
hastened to that city, and prevented its destruc- 
tion, and Arsames had scarcely time to escape. 

At Tarsus Alexander was unavoidably detain- 
ed by a malady, occasioned, as some say, by ex- 
cessive fatigue, but as others affirm, by bathing 
when warm in the cold waters of the Cydmus, 
which runs through that city. Philip, the Acar- 
nanian, was the only person that despaired not 
of his life. While this skilful physician was 
preparing a medicine to aid the recovery of the 
king, Alexander received a letter from Par- 
menio, who had been left behind in Cappadocia, 
advising him to beware of Philip, who was 
bribed by Darius to take away his life : the 
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king having perused the lettel*, put it ' under Hn 
pillow* When Philip brought him the potion, 
he held out the letter, and desired him to read : 
at the same time also he drank off the mixture 
with an intrepid countenance, without the least 
hesitation, or discovering the least suspicion or 
uneasiness. The physician while he read the 
letter betrayed greater signs of indignation tha& 
of fear* Philip told Alexander, with a resolute 
tone, that he ought to harbour no uneasiness, and 
that the recovery of his health would not ^1 to 
wipe off all suspicion. 

The physick at first wrought so violently, that 
the accusation of Parraenio was strengthened by 
the symptoms that appeared ; but at length ths 
medidne having gained the ascendant, he began 
to assume his accustomed vigour, and in about 
three days, he was able to show himself to his 
sokHersy by whom he was equally respected and 
beloved. He ever afterwards testified the most 
extraordinary gratitude to the physician, who 
had assisted his recovery. 

The sickness of Alexander did n6t interrupt 
the operations of the army. Parmenip was dis- 
patched to make himself master of the second 
pass, called the strait of Amaniis, which divides 
Cilicia from Assyria. The king followed and 
reached in one day Anchialos, a city of vast ex- 
tent, and secured with walls of a great thickness* 
In that city was the statue of Sardaaapalus, in 
the attitude of clapping his hands, near which 
was the following inscription which breathed the 
true spirit of modem Epicurism : ^^ Sardanapalutf 
son of Anacyndaraxas, built Anchialos and Tar- 
ti«5 in one day. With respect ta you, stranger I 
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eaty drink) and sport, for other human things are 
tiot worth this." Alluding to the clap of his 
hands. 

. Alexander marched his troops to Mallos, an 
Argive colony at the eastern extremity of Cilicia. 
Here he was informed, that the I^rsian monarch 
was with his forces in the extensive plain of So« 
cbos. The mountains that separate Ciiicia from 
Syria divided the two hostile armies. Alexan- 
der hastened forwards, that having passed the 
straits called the Syrian gates, he might advance 
to the Issus. Having therefore proceeded 
through that pass, he encamped 'before the city 
Mariandrus. Here he received intelligence, that 
Darius, having heard of his stay at Tarsus, im- 
puted the delay to a very different motive to 
what really occasioned it. The courtiers and 
fiatterers of the Persian monarch persuaded that 
unfortunate prince, that Alexander, instead of 
being detained at Tarsus by sickness, and by the ^ 
many pious ceremonies with which he grate^ 
fully thanked heaven for his recovery, shunned 
the approach of the hostile army, and was afraid 
to meet his antagonist in the field. The proud 
resentment of the Persian monarch, exasperated 
by the imagined fears of his opponent, was easily 
induced to believe the assertions of his parasites. 
Darius, therefore, never thinking that Alexander 
would march to the strait near the Issus, and 
being desirous of bringing the two armies to ac- 
tion, proceeded in an opposite direction through 
the straits of Amanus, in quest of the Macedo- 
nian king. Amyntas j the Macedonian, with other 
Grecian counsellors iri the camp of Darius, saw 
and deprecated the execution of this fatal mea- 
sure? and they therefore exhorticd the Persian 
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monarch to wait the approach of the enemy, in 
the present advantageous position of his army. 

Darius was however impelled to his ruin, in the 
language of antiquity^, by an irresistible ^te, 
which had ordained, that the Greeks should over*' 
turn the Persiaif, as the Persians had the Median, 
and the Medes the Assyrian monarchy. Having 
passed with his troops the defiles of Amanus, 
he marched southward to the bay of Issus, and 
took a city of that name, which contained, under 
a feeble guard, the sick and wounded of the Ma- 
cedonian anny. They had been unable to follow 
the rest of the troops in their expeditious march 
across the mountains. Darius commamded those 
unhappy men to be put to death in the niost 
shocking manner ; nor did he once suspect that 
the avenger of their fate was so ftear at hand. 

Alexander having received intelligence of the 
enemy's situation, summoned an assembly of his 
of&cers. He neglected not to dwell on those to- 
jMcks of encouragement which naturally suggest- 
ed themselves ; and the meanest Macedonian sol- 
dier clearly perceived the injudicious movements 
of the Persians, who had quitted a spacious plain 
and entangled themselves among intricate moun- 
tains, where their cavalry, in which they greatly " 
excelled, could be of n6 essential service. 

The Macedonian king ordered his men to take . 
some refreshment ; and in the mean while 
333* ^^ *^^^ horsemen and archers to clear the 
road to Issus i then marching in the even- 
ing with his whole army, he possessed himself of 
the -Syrian straits. Having allowed his men 
some time for repose, the troops were in motion.- 
at break of day. The Macedonians formed in 
order of battle, before they reached the river 
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KiiaTOs» on the opposite bank of which the ene« 
my were encamped. Alexander took the right 
wing9 and Parm^iio the left, drawing up in battle 
array between a mountain and the sea. The 
Peniatt monarch liaving notke of the approach 
of the enemy, detached a body of fifty thousand 
cavalry and light*in£mtry across the Pinarus, that 
his troops, might have room to form without con- 
faston*' He placed the Greek mercenaries, amount- 
ing to thirty Oiottsand men, directly opposite to the 
Macedonian phalanx ; and the Greeks were flank- 
ed on bcyth sides by double that number of barbae 
rianau Darius ranged the rest of his troops ac- 
cording, to their various naticms, in close and 
onserviceafale noiks; behind the first line; but 
the Perslaa monarch was every where encumber- 
ed by tbe vaslnesa of a machine which he had not 
skall to manage* 

The pusillanimity of Darius, howerer, proved 
more bial to lum than his ignorance. He com- 
nianded his men to maintain their post on the 
Pinarus, the bank of which :was in some places 
high and steep. Where the access seemed more 
easy, he ordered ramparts to be made to defend 
his troops from the enemy» These unseasonable 
precautions eviticed to Alexander and to his sol- 
diers, that the mind of Darius was already con-^ 
qaered ;> a c(msideration which doubtless £icili- 
tated the victory of the Macedonian army.*-^ 
Alexuider having, according to custom, exhorted 
the c^iicers and soldiers, gave orders that the 
troops should proceed slowly, lest the phalanx 
^lould fluctuate through too eager a contention* 
When they came within reach of the enemy's 
spears, they quickened their motion ; and Alex- 
audei^ with his forces around him, sprung into the 
Vol. IV. 2 G 
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river* The impetuous attack of the light wing 
frightened the barbarians on the left, iii»oracarce« 
ly waited the first shock ; but the Greek meroe* 
naries, who perceived that the assault was prind^ 
pally directed against the left wing of the Peratu 
army) which wis separated ftom the centte, seiap 
ed the decisive moo^nt of rushing into the inter* 
val, vrbere the phalanx was disjointed. Hfftie-a 
most desperate action took place 2 the: GneeM 
were anxious to regain the honour of their name ; 
and the Macedonians were ambidous of xnaicK 
taining the glory of thdr phalahx. unsullied* » 

The Macedonian <^fioeri, to the number of one 
hundred and twenty, among whom was Ptolemy^ 
the son of Seleucus, perinhed in thbaeailgagenient; 
In the mean time, the i^t wing of the Maoedo* 
nian army, having repeMed the' left of the Pecw 
sians with great slaughter, wheeled about, and 
attacked the Greeks^ whom they iinaHy compel* 
led to give way* A body of Persian home, Ikmt* 
cver, still maintained the contest against the 
Thessalian cavalry ; nor did the f4>rmer quit the 
field until they had received information that Da« 
rius had betaken himself to flight.: ■> 
r In every part of the batde the discomfiture of 
the Persians was now visible* In the rout that 
ensued, their cavalry mnd infimtvy suffered great'^ 
ly : their horsemen being heavy^armed, were en- 
cumberedf by the narrowness of the roads and 
their own fear. It is said that the putauers fill- 
ed up the i£tehes with the dead bodies of die 
sliun ; and the number of the Persians who fell 
in this battle is computed to amount to one hui>- 
dred and ten thousand, amot% whom were many 
satraps and nobles* 

DarffU3 had discovered little obstinacy in de- 
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%Miit iy:tho impbrtaat fibjects that wete at sUkew 

M» :9oaner wasr the left wioi^ of his army broken 

Vge thei impetuaftis attack of the enemy's rights 

thMl he fled intbtd duuiot^ accompanied by afevr 

furounte». Whilst the country through which 

bc^I^.to pass wtok plaia and opeti) he escaped 

YiEHbout jdiifidultgr^ fbut.wlien the road becanka 

ISCH^j^ . and BsoiininifamB j rhe . quitted: hia chariot^ 

amLnoounlied A^hors^; > His^.shield» hia mabtle^ 

and Us ftow^^ereieft behindy.aadfiMiiid by tbe 

ltfacednniana» .Aiesurader^ who had been womkU 

ed in the^ thigh) judged, it idiproperto pursub the 

flfBBg QHOioiurch. utitil the Giieek meccenanes w^re 

fisifc ^i^nsed;. .themf^.thefeibve^ fitvoured tbe 

escape jof. BariMi<>. >. . ^ .» 

^ la tbie dtnli o£ theParsianSf AdBiatkk hixury 

and opi^encd wer^ fdike dispiayed. Dairina had« 

Iterwevefi! rem^ed his mag^ficeht treasurea to 

tile dly ef Dimiaiitua> ^rmoiia ^ the battle—^ 

Tke. OQiiqiwEotfa) theiefNneveiily obtained three 

Ihanaaad Calenta ^ iodney ; bnt. the weakh which 

had .faeen^ddpositfld itf Damascna was afbrwaida 

actod l>y ^vdar of Alexaadep*. )a the campy 

however^ vert the wife and danghters of Da* 

fiosy iua.niBlher.Sy«iga»bia9 and his ki&nlaaQ* 

hk the jchaate .attention of Alexander in Stattra, 

the fairest beauty of the ea8t» his conduct was ex^ 

treinaly laudable* These iikistiioua pnnceaes 

boire Ifaeir own mtsfoftunea with patience and 

equanimity ; but when they were informed by a 

enoQch^ thi^ .he had. aeeni past of the mantle of 

Darius in the hand of a: Macedonian soklier^ 

they supposed that he had been killed, and burst 

faito Areadfbl lamentatfona. Alexander being 

made acquainted with the cause of their sorrow> 

ttnt to assore them that. Darius was yet alive* 
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The next day he visited Uiem ift pa^ton^aaBd mm 
Sfxsompanied by Hephestton, the anost -uSecSa^ 
«te of his friends* In conlbmi^y to the eAsiOB 
custooi) Sysfgambis ^)pPdached to prostrate her- 
self before the conqueror. Noty however, know- 
ing which of them was tke icing, as Aere^ipfewp- 
cd no diffetienoe in their dresS) she turMd to 
Hephestion ; but he imawc&itely' step p ed lmtis$ 
and Sy»gadEibis5 sensible of heremnv-lraa ommr* 
ed with confusion. Alexsmder then said to the 
mother of Danns^ ^ Yon did not mia^ake} ma- 
dam ! Hephestion is likewise AJjexaoder*'' 
: The prosperity of the Macedotiiaa kin^ oofid» 
natd for a long tniieto«xpand>hts mtties; ta^ 
never was the conqueror aaore-iniadtabfy^.gffeflt 
tiban after the battie «<^' Issibs. Vk necni^d a 
fine which he had fbftBeriy impeaed mt the city 
of Soji in Cilicia, inhabited by. « Grmsur-coki^ 
ttpon which Ai^Buider ht^ levied vhdvry contri- 
bationsy on aeeonnt of ks ttnaaltml apoatai^. fiom 
Greece* The prisoners ^befo^kig to Athens^ 
iduam he had tainn in: the batiie^of cheQnoadvsi 
he released; a fanrotiraidkichlke-wbiiklnte^saiit 
ia the dawn of his pvosperityt ki theci^ of 
DamaacuS' were found maiiy^ GieciaB. ambassa* 
dorB> all of iiihoBrnow «r aftemMuxb wete.*a^ at 
libeity* 

. In his ppeeipitBte flight across, the taonateiosy 
the Persian monarch was gradually jiofBed hy 
about four thousand tnsops, chie6y Greeks* M^ith 
tlus feeUe escort he hastened, from fsochos east- 
ward, and passed- the Enphmteb at Thapsacii& 
The incikiation of Alexandei» torseiae she pesson 
of DariuSf coukl not.divert »him itota the pian of 
naUtary operations which he iilid ' &nxiiedr m his 
own mincL He considetsedt that it would be 
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hapsfitiBk to proceed into upper 
Jkikfttid Uraltenpt lii^ conqueit of BabfloiH 
iiitikr he had rabdned the mariliiDe provinces* 
Btsnag^ iStmreSottef apponCed gofemdn in CSiclft 
jmi cSero-Sfm^ he dhected hk march toirafd» 
lieasiith,. «iaB^ tharcoaat of Ph«MMela» Amdost 
MuntUtWy and SUon^ readily opened their gatea 
loihrealiq«B»ar:ef iDafiwu Aiexander then 8ig«» 
»M ^ tkoinfaafatotitoof Tyre^ that ha propoaed 
I^Aaerifife te^H«Kadca:]n*llKir city. 

WheRthe Tioriana reeasved thn alanmog ia- 
tefligeiice^ tfaafcy idi ac o v ti a d : not leaa finnnesa thaa 
fmisBsmi Th^ HnaaediBtfcly aent an embasay 
tft AlezanU^ and .aaaor^d htm tiiat they had 
fanaed. aB.iBnWaraUe Teaohition,* that neither 
tba P^aiana nar the :Mac6deniana' ah^idd ever 
otteathcar c^. We cammH bat wonder at thta 
Wdftew in 'ib.i niatioft ndiqse inhafaitanta were 
^iMAj onicMataBied to war r but the reaoorcea 
a£: their WBenkh'> and^ commtore aeam. to hav^ 
tiogbtcned the ccuiage, inatead of aeftemng the 
^^ttaetariof the peeplei. Their dty, whicfat in 
di»hui||«n;ge4>f.the east, Wa^atyledtba eldeat 
llniglter m£ SMaoi, bu) been ioog. acknowledged 
tke nuatreaa of the sea. The purfile ahett-fiih* 
«U^ ta fennd ia;great aNwwtenre on their 
mat) gave them eariTrpoaacssion of that lucfaF 
ive branch of commerce ^ and the advantage of 
dsdung the princea and nabiea of antiquity was 
l^rincipdly confined to tfae^ Tynans* Their city 
^^ separafted ft^fm the sea by.& filth .half a mile 
^*oad;.and thcwaEs were a faundved feet high» 
^^ extended ei^teen miles in circumference* 
Vhe industry «f the iidud^itants, together. with 
^ coRPvittiienoa of its situation^, and the capa* 
2 G 2 
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cioinnes of its hafboim, made tt the i 
capital of the worid. It abounded wkh esc Amt 
ardficersin woody stone, and iron, waairenietaaBljr 
peopled, and had large magaosineB of imMtaarjr and 
naval stores. 

Notwithstanding the naftiifd md arttteial 
strengdi of the city, Alexaader resolved to ii^ 
siege it. He, therefore^ in'tlte §aatt piase^.raa 
a mole fiom the contihent tothe^widli of TyeCf 
where the sea was about t]»ee £Mliomdeep» Oa 
the side of the continent, the work waa earned 
on with great ahierity ; but when die troops ap* 
proached the city, the inhabitants, galled th«m 
tMrith mksiie weapons ham, the hatliements^ and 
the depth of water incomnaoded them* The 
Tyrians also annoyed. die werkmen -from their 
gallies, which, a&they had the conimaiidjof the 
sea, thiey^ conld eaaly effect. To foriranl .-tfaair 
labours, and at the ^amrtioAe resist these com«> 
plicated assaults^ Alexander gare. orders to erectf 
on the fiirdiest prajectnre of.the mde^two wood- 
en towers, on* which he plaeed engines 2 thcae 
were corered with Intther and raw hides^ - iti f»r* 
der to resist :the bwning diula -and ivesh^.'of 
theeiMay. -,».-. 

But. this eontrtvtece was aboh rendeied: jiaia 
and ineffectual* The Tynans procured a ite^e 
hulk, which they filled with dry twigsy pitch, 
sulphur, and other combuadbles. Two nolBsis 
were raised towards the prow, each of w^iicfa 
-was armed. with a double yaid|- and fiom the 
extremities --of these were aospended vast «cal- 
drons^ filled with whatever substince nu^-seena 
likely to add to the oonfiagriitiQnk As soon^ ai 
the wind appeared fiivourS^, Ihey tow«d the 
hulk into the sea with two gallies ; and, having 
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iiijptiinariKrt flir mdkttftho wuHon tdt the veasd 
4Vivfire, and swMti to ^iand* The wofka of the 
3fiifeGedcmi»QE»( we]!e< aooa in Ablaae; aad the Tf* 
anaaailing foEth.in bo«t% fifeiiieBled then 'fipom 
^eztingiiishnig the .fire ; bf which neens the hi* 
•haiir.of meof irecia wis reduced* to ruin in on^ 
4^y. ... 

. ' Alexanden hownrer, W9a not to be iDtiiiiidat> 
ittd/bf tte.miafiaftime : he gave ocders. that a 
neiir JBole should be raisedi higher and broader 
^Uami the first, and upon which eogines .should 
agMp te j^laced^ While these operations were 
caffrytBg^ 0119 he received reinforoementa of troops 
&€fffk Pefa^atmesiim wldch arnved very oppor- 
tunely to revive tW courage of his men, ex^ 
Iwosted by fitdgue^ and dejected by defeat. 
^he. maritime pnmaccs also, whidb he had re* 
duced to his su^ection): sent to offer their assist* 
amee 'uk an uddertafciogv wiuoh could scarcely 
teYe tecwsMled succes^uBy so long sa the Ty« 
lianB posaesiied the dominion of the sea. By the 
united fivce of lom^v Asia, Cyprus, and Rhodes* 
the srhole anuament i^f Alexander amounted to 
:two Iniodredand twenty ffiwr vessels. The Ty- 
, rians„ who had hitlietto confided in their supe? 
rmity, wete now obliged to retire within their 
ha^boura £»r safety.. 

ThBtr peq>le, however^ was not discouraged 
from persevering in their defence : they attack** 
ed with showers of ignited weapons the hulk and 
giyUes destined to advance the batteviug engines 
sgaimt their walls; «ind besides) this, still truai^« 
ipsgintbdrcQurai^ resolved to atts^the Cy« 
primi squadron, stationed at the mouth of the 
hwiiour v^ie^b loi^ked toviods Sidon^ The 
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taMrieMioMiie. ^mgn. warn n>t lts^> 
knmrf wldch the l^^ians emupksfedtm cttnyw 
ilg k into CHBcttenw >Tlwttkf^. iiiightxnnGCiil 
iMr opeiMiottB teni $Ait enemff tl|e^ had pnu 
««kMidsr fii»d^>4HHls\mtiie imodtljL of tlie buw 
iMKw .Thef ebwrvied tli«t.tiie^Twl»aiid'Jifa^ 
cedoQians were ntuafiy employed m prrate-.t^ 
iiwi^bntt mtd^lKfy 4nid.itlMt .Aknoder abeoft 
HMHUme idgD«ctifedto:liifffmnlioi^ iriychi^ 
erected near the liiifeii, . and ICRte^ ^mrwriit 
£m^ .A^^teitthar hoiin ^KirefeDe, the beat- 
nStrng vessels^ were aeleeted Iron the nrfaele tet^ 
and floanned with tka.nMfat empctt veweraand 
tlie ittoat reaoluteioldtsre/ 1^ imned tatfaoaea^ 
and {ntyperiy anned forbattie^ * . ^ . ^ 
. Thay i^iiooeeded. foF* whig alowiy aad aU a wt? 
ly ; but when they bad appmeaehed wkfain si^ 
oftheCypfianB) they at onoe daahed tiimmx^ 
raised a ahoot, and advanced abnast itt aacb 
other to the attack. The Tyi^ans amik many of 
the enemy*a shlpa at the first ahiM^ ; andothifa 
were dashed agiunat the shsre*. On that day^ 
Alexander had remained bota shoit tiade hi bia 
pavilion* When he was informed <^ this daape^ 
mtsft aally ofithebemeged, he commanded aiieb 
teaaeUaswere aaady to block 119 the months 
the haven ; and thus prevented the remabider of 
the Tyriah fleet from, jmnin^ their ti<$tofioas 
companions* In the mean time, witfi deferat 
gaUies, hastily peepared, he sailed Tound to at-» 
tack the Tyrians. The mhabifiatilsih the city, 
piEffceiving the danger of their comrades, mado 
signals to recal them to the ships i but tiiey had 
sotrcely begun to ^fanpe their course baek to the 
city, when the. fleet 4>t Alexander assayed, and 
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e8cap^.;twD.fvieve sunk kt the maoth oS 
tfae httsboiir^ but the/ men wvtd tbemiebrcs by 
ftiinmiii]iig« . . 

The issue of these naval operations determined 
tbe«fiitei of Tyve. I ^Having proved so Tictarious 
«ver the hostile fleets tthe Macedonians now fear* 
kssl|i.adi9«ccd. their engines against, the walls 
of the city. Anaidsli sefieated assaults for two 
dB9«9^ the besiegers. esdubrted great aitkHir and 
coiicagey and the besieged were aotiiated hy thtir 
desperate sttuatton* Thei t^vKers which the 
Gcedu . sndL Macedonians had . raised to the 
height of thefwalls^.euaMed.theniito fight hand 
to iiand widi'ithe enemy. . By the assistance of 
spontoons^ aome of the ibravest soldiers passed 
over to the faattiemehts ; but the besieged pbup* 
ed vessds of buraiingsandoa those who attempt- 
ed to soale the. walls with ladders, and which pene* 
tratedto.theboDe* The vigouF of attack could 
only be equalled by the- vigour of resistance : the 
Tyriaasi contrived to weaken the. shock of. the 
hattenog engines by green tudes and cx>yei!kts of 
wool; and when the enemy vWas so fiur. successful 
as to effect a breach in the, wisJIs,. the bravest 
were always ready to cepel them &om enterii^ 
the place. 

. .On the third day, the engines of the besiegers 
assaaied ihe. walls:, and the. fleet, divided into 
two squadrons, attacked the oppo»te harbours at 
the same .timeh. The battering engines having 
effected a ^widcD hfcach in the walls, Alexander 
f^Ye orders to raiseith^ scaling-ladders, that the 
soldiers mi^ht .enter the :town aver the ruins« 
Admetnsy with the.targeteers, was the first that 
"kAyjaopted ta moMnt.the breach i but this brave 
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Aleiunder iaiiA lii» o9iii{iaakA% rlipspttfert iak* 
l^wmgMt»9fto»kf09aem)an.Qi.^ .The 

two squadrons of the fleet were also swxeirafiil « 
the one. entaned tte havbouc of Egfrpi; ^.whilst 
the. jodier foreed ki^ pataage into that^of Bidoii^ 
but the besieged, thoogb^th^ enemy had pi iaaesi »» 
ed4i(enaelfea4if the- 1^^ oftfaeir atf^ ■till n^ 
lied, attdtpi^tiaied fo r de fett cigii. . ^ k> 

. ..The Tynaiia havingi taken ampeiGrectaa vea* 
tela fioiia SidBii9« inhiiraaiilf>lxutGhered.the ^examk 
upon their waUsr 9Sid tbeii threw Jbhedead bocUe^ 
iota the • ^aea, . in- sight .of tHe^ whole Macedomaa 
aomy* ' . Thia actioii, tog^tbert^with . ^e.exlirime 
length <^ time io Mrhiclv tke> aie^a^ had: beiea .pro« 
txaxi»^9 provoked the !re8^tineatt>£ ^dexanda^ 
aiid^xai^peiated4he4ftiry, of the. victora. £i^ 
thousand Tynanawereslain iatbe town, •and 
thirty thousand c-were ^ dragged into . ca|id.iitit|^ 
The principal ' magietratea of tfae^city, togpedbet 
with :sonie Cartha^ntaas, who had come to war* 
sittp the goda-^ their moth^voointry>.aQughl 
leftige inthe tei^e xd ^ Tynan Hercide^ . .vfaer^ 
ilti/t clemencf oe {ttelty«if Alexander, saved theas* 
The Macedonian araoiy lost lour iiundred men in 
tbtsobstioatfs 8lega^<»f ij^wn monjths^ Thtia&li 
Tyre, that had been for many, ages the 
^-^*. most ' flourishing xity. in the..woiid» and 
. «liad spread th&arteof oom»a«e kifia.^bs 
femotestregkiia*. . ..i , 

; AilP^hxBi^€ia besn^.Jiow.ocmqtMised, the 8id>i 
m&tton '' of the 'neighbouiaiig fgftxaiaoe 'of Jodiait 
imtne^ately foUqwed. Th^^jpnogresa of Alexf 
Isnder towards Egypt iTaa intemipted b^ ^le 
strong city of Gaza, situated about five mlka 
fromthji^aea) upon ahighhiUy and surroiiaded 
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Willi «ltbiig^IHk Bittisy a eonvdi, was govier* 

nor of th^ place for Darius; and, foresieeing 

what would faaf^ny pit>tfded trery thing ne^ 

tieBSary for* sustajfiing" a ktbg and obstinate i^gei 

He had ateo hired Ambian troops to assist the 

(gtfiviBDti itidefeo^ng thedty. AkxaiWIer sutn^ 

monied him td surrendei'^ but Batis answered^ 

^Mhe would defend tike' 'place 'to^tha iitfkiost* 

Mkny persons in the^tti^ dfeiAiaded 'Alexfiinder 

hem undertaldiig th^ filegfe, from ^idciaUiM the 

l^ace was impregnable $ ^e king^ howeveis was 

ttnwining to incurthe" danigtr aM diigtate of 

leaving such a strcmg fortress behind hltn« " 

' He thercifore be^ the 6ieg6' hv foraiy and 

commanded a rampait to be erected* The garw 

Hsan made a fonous sally ^ and Alexander,' vrhci 

warned by a heavenly monition, had hitherto 

kept himself ttoin the reaeh' of the enemy's 

dtatsj seeing the danger 6f his troops, forgat 

Uie <yTihe omen, and r^eived a ^w^nditf the 

shoulder J • Soon afteis the engines that had beeil 

used ih the siege 'Of Tyre arrived by sea'; and 

^e'dty wasat length comp^ed to submit, but 

Bot iXhtUe^ry man in the place had perished 

Sghcihg. Their wites and children became 

ItJaves; and Gasa- being repei>pled ' from die 

fieighbouring territory, se^ed as a place <^ 

arms, to restrain- (he incOrsiOAsOf the'Arabsi 

Nothing itoW riemained to impede his expedi* 
tion into Egypt. Having therefore refreshed 
his soldiers, he marched into that country. The 
decisive victory at Issus^ the shameful flight of 
Parius, and the reduction of Tyre and Gaza, 
opened him a ready passage to the wealthy ca- 
pital of Memphis. The whole province imme* 
diately submitted to him ; .and he was acknow- 
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lodged .the aoveragii of tifat ^ttioiu - ConttoU-^ 
ally occupied with the thoughts not only of ex* 
tending but of improTing his oNiqaests, he.pev* 
ceived what all the boaajted wisdom of £g]Fpi 
had never before been able to discover*. He form* . 
ed the design of fimnding a city, i^hi^h should 
deriye from nature (mkjr. itiore permafMjdt adma* 
tages, than the favour of the greatest princes 
can bestow.' He th^«l6i« marked out the .jriad 
of his intended capital ; and such was the- saga* 
city of his choice^ thi^ rAle^andria, within tb« 
space of twenty years^ rose to distinguished eni? 
nence among the nations of the ea&t| and continut 
ed, through All the subsequent ages of antiquity, 
the principal. bond >of union, and the seat of cois 
respondence and commerce, among the civilized 
parts of the earth; 

During his dtay in £gy{>t, the: inclination seisr 
ed Alexander to yiint the temple pf Jupiter Am 
mon,* . which enjoyed a similar anthority to )Wbat 
the Delphian omcle had long held in • Greece, 
and rwas sittiiit^ . amidst the sandy deserts of 
Lybia. It is piiobable that had he neglected tQ 
obtain the sanction of this venerated shrine, the 
conquest of the east would with more difficulty 
have been accomplished* . He therefore: boldly 
penetrated .towjards Lybia, despising the dangtf 
of traversing an ocean of sand, unmarked kf 
trees, mountains, or any other /object Uiat might 
direct his course, or. vary the.. glooiny scene (tf 
uniform sterility. The superstition of the aiir 
cients believed that he was conducted on his jour* 

• The Oasis of Ammon has. hitherto been attempted 
to be traced with unavailing industry. Mr. Brown in his 
late travels through the tract in which it lay, either mis* 
Md it, or coukl not certainly. verify its site. 
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vcf by mens or serpents ; and, without suppos- 
i«fg this any proof of a miracle, we may credit 
the* account, because they might be lead by !n- 
^nct to frequfent the well watered and fertile 
spots of ground, covered with palms and olives. 
'-'The fountain formed hot the least curiosity, and 
^pfhifch was the source of the fertility of the place. 
At mid-day it was exceedingly cool, and warm 
af night. In the intervening time regularly 
evcty day, it underwent the intermediate de- 
grees of temperature* The adjacent territory 
produced a Ibssile salt, which was frequently dug 
outt in large oblong pieces, clear as crystal : these 
pieces were enclosed by the priests of Ammon 
in boxes* of palm-trees and given as presents to 
kings and other iHustrious personages. 

Alexander having examined the place, con- 
stklfed tfte oracle relative to the success of his ex- 
j^^tiohi tttid received a fevourable answer from 
the deity. His purposes being thus effected, 
he returned to Memphis, to settle the affairs of 
Efeypt. The inhabitants were permitted to en- 
joy their ancient religion and laws. He appoint- 
€A two governors of that kingdom ; but the prin- 
cipal garrisons were given to the command of 
hl^ confidential friends. 

In the mean' time, Darius had raised an army 
in Assyria, far beyond any proportion of force 
which he had hitherto collected. Alexander re- 
ceiving intelligence of the preparations for at- 
tacking his army a third time, and considerable 
reinforcements from Greece, Macedon, and 
Thrace, having joined his forces, pursued his 
youliiey eastward. He passed the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, and boldly marched into Assy- 
fia. Darius had pitched his tents on the level 
Vox.. IV. 2 H 
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banks of the Bumadus, near the obscui^ Tilage 
of Gaugatnela ; but the famous battle between 
these two kings, which finally decided the em- 
]Mre of the east, took its name from Arbela, a 
town in the same province. 

After passing the Tigris, intelligence soon ar- 
rived that some of the enemy's horse had been 
seen, but the number could not be ascertained* 
Alexander having received this information, 
marched his troops forward in order of battle. 
He had not, however, proceeded hr in this man- 
tier, before he was informed that the hostile ca- 
valry scarcely exceeded a thousand* The heavy- 
armed troops were then commanded to slacken 
their pace, while he advanced at the head of the 
royal cohort and light-armed; and such was 
the celerity of his movement, that several of the 
barbarians were made prisoners. From them 
he understood that the camp of Darius was 
within a few hours march. The strength of the 
enemy, they said, amounted to a mil]]<m of loot, 
forty thousand horse, two hundred armed cha« 
rfots, and fifteen elephants, from the eastern 
banks of the Indus. Oth'^rs, however, with 
greater probability, computed the army of Da- 
rius to consist of six hundred thousand in&ntry, 
and one hundred and forty*five thousand ca- 
valry ; but it was unanimously agreed, that the 
present forces greatly exceeded in number those 
tFhich had fought jit Issus* 

This necessary information being received, 
Alexander rested his -men four days. He then 
left the sick and infirm, together with all the 
* baggage, in the camp, which was fortified, and 
marched with the effective part of his army, con- 
sisting of forty thousand in&ntry, and seven 
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thoosand horse. ^ The Macedonian hero first be- 
held from some eminences the hostile troops 
- more skilfully marshalled than he had reason to 
expect. Their appearance determined him to 
alter his former resolution* The infantry, there*- 
fore, was commanded to remain stationary, until 
a detachment of horse had carefully exploit 
the field of biittle, and examined the disposition 
of the enemy. These important duties were 
performed by Alexander in person, whose con- 
duct was equalled by his courage, and surpassed 
by his activity. Having returned to the trocfps 
with great celerity, he assembled the officer of 
bis army, and encoun^ed them by a short 
speech. , All the troops testified their ardour 
for ah engagement and confidence of victory. 
He then gave orders that the soldiers should 
take some rest and refreshment. 

It is sud, tliat Parmenio advised Aleicander 
to attack the enemy during the night, allegiiig, 
that they might easily be defeated, if fallen upon 
by surprise, and in the dark ; but the king made 
answer, so loud that all might hear him, that it 
did not become Alexander to steal a victory, 
and, therefore, he was resolved to fight and con- 
quer during the day. 

In the mekn while Darius understanding that 
the enemy approached, kept his men ready for 
action. The plain on which his army was en- 
camped, extended to a great length, but he was, 
nevertheless under the necessity of contracting 
his front, and of forming into two lin^. The 
Persian monarch, with the pnnces of the bl<;od, 
and the great officers of the court, accordlii^ to 
custom, occupied the centre of the first Xne. 
These were defended t>y fifteen thousand chosen 
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men; but the Greek mercenaries flanked those 
guards on the right and lefiu The Medes, Par* 
Uiians, Hyrcanians, and Sacas, formed the right 
wing ; and the Bactrians, Persians, and Caidu* 
sians, occupied the iefL The in&ntry and ca- 
valry were promiscuously blended together, not 
designedly, but accidentally. The armed cha- 
riots fronted the first line ; and in the centre 
were the elephants* Several squadrons of ca« 
valry advanced before both wings, prqiared to 
act according as an opportunity offmd» 

Darius, fearing that the enemy would attack 
his army in the night, commanded his m^en to 
remain under arms. > This unusual measure, tho 
gloomy ulence, the long azKi aimous expecta* 
tion, together with the fatigue of a restless nighti 
greatly discouraged the troops, and recalled to 
their minds the misei^le disasters they had wit* 
Qeased on the banks of the Granicus and the Issus. 

Alexander knowing the form and order of 
the enemy, disposed his tioops in such a manned 
as prudence and experience best suggested. 
Two heavy*armed phalanxes, each consisting €^ 
sixteen thousand men, composed ^e msdn body 
of the army, behind these he placed the heavy* 
armed soldiers, reinforced by his targeteers. 
These *had orders, that when the enemy should 
prepare to attack the flanks and rear oi his first 
line, the second should move to their assistance* 
He disposed the cavalry and light4nfantry on 
the wings ; and skilful archers and darters were 
posted at proper intervals, piincipally for the 
purpose of aiming at the horses, or conductors 
of the xihariots. 

He then led his troops towards the enemy in 
an oblique direction, by which means lie avoided 
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contending at once with superior numbers. Da- 
rius fearing lest, by the movement of the enemyv 
-his men slu>uld be drawn gradually off the plain^ 
^ve orders lo the Scythian squadrous to ad- 
vance, sand- prevent the further extension of the 
•hostile line. A body of horse was i nmediately 
sent from the Macecbnian army to oppose them, 
and thus an equestrian engs^ement ensued. 
Both parties received reinforcements, and the 
barbarians were finally compelled to retire* The 
chariots then bore down upon the Macedonians : 
their appearance was terrifying, and threatened 
Instant destruction ; but many of the conductors 
€^ them, and more of the horses, were killed be- 
fore they reached the Macedonian troops; to 
those that did, the army opened as they had been 
<lirected, and permitted Uiem to pass through^ 
-when they were either taken or slain by the body 
of reserve. 

t Darius then moved his main body, but with 
so little order that the infiintry mixed with the 
horse, advanced,' and left a vacuity in the line 
which, his generals wanted abilities to fill up. 
This error being perceived by Alexander, he 
seized the decisive moment, and penetrated into 
the void with a wedge of squadrons. The near- 
est sections of the phalanx immediately followed, 
greatly animated by the prospect of victory. 
The event of the battle, in this part of the field, 
was- not long doubtful ; the barbarians, after a 
feeble opposition, retired ; and the pusillanimous 
Darius again fied with precipitation from the 
engagement*. 

• But though the left wing of the Persian army 
was thus completely routed, their right had al- 
most surrounded the hostile battalions opposed 
2H2 
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against them. The Persian and Indian onnJrf 
had penetrated into .the Macedoman line^ wA 
advanced to the enemy's cainp ; thi9 being per^ 
cei ved by the heavy-armed troops and targeteers^ 
posted behind the phalanxf they speedily &ced 
about, and attacking the bari»naa horse, put 
them to flight* Alexander, in the mean tirni^ 
receiving intelligence that his left wing wa^ in 
danger, left off pursuing Dariu^ ; and whilst he 
advanced against the enemy's right, he met th« 
Parthian, Indian, and Persian horse; a sharp 
contest ensued, and thirty of the comfiamons were 
slain; Hephxstion, Cacnus, and Maenidas were 
wounded. Thb body of cavalry being routed, 
Alexander prepared to attack the in^try, but 
they had been already repelled by the Thessa- 
lian horse ; and thus nothing was left but to 
pursue the fugitives. This was a victory, that 

decided the fate of Asia, and secured t» 
?' ^' Alexander the dominion of the east, ob- 

tained with the loss of only five hundred 
men ; whilst at least forty thousand of the Per*- 
sians or their allies perished in the contest ! 



CHAP. XIX. 



jiffaira o/^ Greece and Mac edon^fhm the Battle of 
jirbela to the death qf Alexander the Great* 

DARIUS, after the defeat of his numerous 
host, escaped by a precipitate and obscure 
flight across the Armenian mountains into Me- 
dia. He was gradually joined in his rout hf 
tide scattered remains of his army> amounliiig 
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lo seteral'thoUsalids of barbarians, and fifteen 
himdred Grdeks. The unfortunate prince ii^ 
tended) if Alexander should ti^ke up his abode 
at Suza or Babylon, to establish his court in 
Medift. But if the Macedonian king pursued 
him thither also, he resolved to proceed east- 
ward through Parthia and Hyrcania, into the 
Tahiable province of Bactria ; and that he might 
o(qx>se a formidable barrier to the Macedonian 
army, he designed to lay waste the intermediate 
telTitdry. 

No sooner was Alexander informed of the di* 
reelion that Darius had taken, than he pursued 
him into Media ; but before he reached £cba* 
tana, the capital of that kingdom, he received 
intelligence that the royal fugitive had fled fh>m 
thence five days previously to his arrival. At 
Ecbatana, Alexander separated his army into 
three drrisions ; a strong detachment under Par* 
znenio was sent into Hyrcania ; Cacbus received 
orders to march with all covenient speed into 
Parthia; and the king himself, with the princi- 
pal part of the army, advanced as expeditiously 
as possible to overtake Darius* The king was* 
however, soon informed, that Bassus and two 
other associates, who were officers of that un<* 
fortunate prince, had laid aside all respect for 
bim, and made him their captive* When thiil 
news was received by Alexander, he declared 
that there was still greater occasion for expedi- 
tion. Having therefore left the heavy-armed 
soldiers behind, he hastened forward with a se- 
lect band, provided with nothing but their arms 
and two days provisions* He had not proceeded 
much fiuther, when he obtained information, 
that Bassus haid assumed the honours of royalty ) 
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that most of the berbarians had acknowledge 
the usurper: and that the Greeksy who alone 
were inviolate in their attachment to Darios^ 
were unable to afford that unfortunate king aiif 
kind of assistance* He also understood^ that 
Bassus and his associates had determined to de* 
hver up Darius to htm, if he shouki still foUow 
them, but that should he cease from die pursuily 
they Intended to raise forces, and divide the^ast- 
cm provinces of the empue* 

No sooner had Alexander received this intelli- 
gence than he dismounted five hundred of bin 
cavalry, and placed the bravest of his foot com- 
pletely armed on horseback, and proceeded feyya 
nearer road with the other forces that were with 
him* Bassus and his associates, however, perceiv- 
ing that the troops of Alexander pressed hard 
upon them, stabbed Darius, in order to fiicilitate 
their own escape; and notwiUistanding the cele- 
rity with which he hastened to the relief of the un- 
fortunate king, he expired before the conqueror 
beheld him ; but he oidered his body to be trans- 
ported to the capital of his kingdom, and in- 
terred in the royal mausoleum* His chiMren 
were treated with that respect which belonged 
to their birth; and Alexander finally espoused 
Barcine, the eldest daughter of Darius* The 
Greek mercenaries were pardoned, and distri- 
buted into the Macedonian army ; and Bassus* 
being socm after taken by the troops of Alex- 
ander, • was treated with a barbarity that his 
crimes merited^ but which it did not become the 
conqueror of the east to inflict* 
. In pursuit of Spitamenes, who succeeded to 
the ambiUon and danger of Bassus, Alexander 
was carried through Uie vast but undescrHied 
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ppdviaces of Asia, Bactrim Sogditnm and otter 
leas coiiaiderafate divisions of the southern legio^ 
of Tartaiy. On several occasions the SqrUuanf 
attacked his advanced paides» and interrupted 
hia coAieofs. The abruptness, of their assault 
was ovAj equalled by. their skilfiil retreat* III 
numbers^ courage^ and stratagem) they were in* 
iaier U> none : but the disc^^ne and intrepiditf 
of the Greeks and Macedonians finally prevailed 
over barbarian craft and ^deinikory faryt Alex.<> 
afnder passed the Iaxarte% and attacking the 
Scythians in a general engagement on the north*^ 
em bank of that river^ completely defeated, 
them. 

The barbarians fighting singly wee sucocf^ 
aively subdoedy and the prisoners whom Alez«> 
ander took being distributed into his army, rem* 
fi>rced his trtx^M. He then divided .his forces 
into five formidable brigades* commanded bf 
his generals and himsdlL Conus» one of the 
comroandenb attacked and defeated Spitamenesi 
who was soon afterwards, slain by tiie Scythiansi 
and his head sent to Alexander. Aft)er the death 
of Spitamenes, the enemy feebly opposed him in 
the ^ain $ b«t two strong fortresses in the pro* 
rwce9 of Sagdiana aod PanBtacooei still coni- 
tinued to hold out. In the former* Oxyartes> 
the Bactrian* had placed his wife and children* 
The rock waa highi steep* and rugged, almost 
inaccessible* and prepared for a long siege. - It 
was also surrounded with snow, which* as it in^ 
creased the difficulty of attacking tiie fertreasi 
supplied the garrison with water. When Alex-» 
ander summoned the besieged to surrender* he 
was asked by way of answer* ^^ whether his sol- 
dier^ were winged ?" This insolence piqued the 
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pride of the conqueror^ and he determia^- fto 
make himself master of the place, whatei^er 
might be the dif&culdes, and whatever might btt 
the dangers attending the enterprise. 

He therefore carefully examined the Sagdism 
fortresses, and pr(^)osed a reward of twelve ta.^ 
lents to the man who should first mount the t8^ 
of the rock:* he promised also proportionaUj 
to the second and third, and the last of ten wa» 
to be rewarded with the sum of three hundr^ 
daricks. The Macedonians and Greeks con^^ 
dered this recompense as equally honourable 
and lucrative, and many were thereby stimulated 
to undertake the enterprise. Three hundred 
men, carefully selected from the whole army, 
were furnished with ropes made of the strongest 
flax, and with iron pins ; and they had also given 
to them several pteces of cloth, which they were 
to employ as signals* 

The evening was considered as the most likely 
time for undertaking the project, and the most 
abrupt part of the rock would very probably be 
least guarded. Thus equipped, therefore, they 
proceeded,^ and driving tl^ iron pins into the 
congealed snow, and fastening to them the 
ropes, drew themselves up l^ degrees to the top 
of the precipice. Thirty men perished, vrhose 
bodies were so profoundly buried in the snow, 
that they could not be found; but the rest gained 
the summit of the mountain, which overiooked 
the fortress. When Alexander perceived them 
in the momtng waving their signals, he sent to. 
demand the inhabitants to surrender to his wing- 

* About 3000/. but what woiild |>e cquivatent to 30,000^ 
in the present day. 
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MsdIcBefs. The barbarians beholding^ what was 
done, became greatlj afraid, and Alexander was 
Invited to take possession of the fortress. 

In this castle was Roxana, the daughter of 
Oxfartes, who was considered as one of the 
gteatest beauties of the east. Alexander admired 
her form and accomplishments, but even in the 
fervour of youth and the intoxication of prospe- 
rity, disdained the cruel rights of a conquerory 
and opposed the maxims and example of his age 
and country. He would not transgress the laws 
of humanity or chastity ; but afterwards raised 
Roxana to the throne. 

Whilst the king was in Bactria, he understood 
that the Paraetacians were in arms. As soon as 
he received this intelligence he marched his army. 
into that country, and laid siege to the fortress 
of Chorienes, where his most dangerous enemies 
liad shut themselves up. This place was soon 
compelled to surrender to the valour and intre- 
2»di^ of the Macedonians. 

By such memorable achievements, Alexander 
subdued the nations between the Caspian sea, 
the river laxartes, and the lofty chun of moun- 
tains which supply the sources of the Indus and 
Granges. The great abilities of this enterprising 
genera} were sufficiently distinguished in the 
conduct of this remote and dangerous war. Ever 
anxious to inspire his troops with a portion of 
that spirit which animated himself, he was con- 
tinually encouraging them to the performance 
of daring and hazardous undertakings. By his 
example they were taught to despise hunger, 
Iktigue, . cold, and danger. Neither steep and 
mg^g^ mountains, nop deep and rapid rivers. 
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BDT wonncby' nor mckness, could intemqit Ht^ 
pfogvess, or abate his acdvity* The ccmnge he 
possessed stimulated him to attempt great achieye* 
tnentS) which in an unsuccessful commander 
would have been considered as acts of tetneritf i 
pet amidst the hardships of a military Iife> ^ 
•dnate sieges, bloody battles, and victories por^ 
^ased at l^e isxpense of many lives, he genenHf 
respected the rights of mankkid, and practised 
the mild virtues of liumanity* 

The nations which he subdued were pennatted 
to enjoy their ancient laws and privileged : the 
rigours of despotism were softened, add the most 
austere of tiie Macedodiui governors were in« 
ttructed by the example, and compelled by the 
authority of their sovereign tO' observe the laws 
of justice towards the meanest of their subjects* 
He founded cities, and established colonies on 
the banks of the laxarteis land the Oxts, that he 
might restrain the fierce inhabitants of Scythian 
The destructive campaigns, therefore, which h^ 
employed in contjendmg with the Baetrians, Scy- 
thians, and other bariiarous nations, and whurli 
are ascribed to his restless activity and blind am- 
bition, appeared to this extraordinary nian, not 
only as essentia] for securing his present, but for 
obtaimng some future conquests. 

During the three first years that Alexander 
Invaded the Persian dotnmions, Antipater kept 
Greece in tranquillity : but being obliged to un* 
dertake an expedition into Thrace, the Lacedse- 
monians, who had long felrand expressed a vrish 
tor attack Macedonia, seized that favourable Op- 
portunity. They procured reinforcements from 
other Grecian communities^ and the alli^ ur* 
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'^ify whiea assembled, amounted to twen- ^ q^ 
^y-two thousand men; but Antipater, 330/ 
liaving quelled the insurrection in Thrace, 
.axiarched with his . army into Peloponnesus,, and 
engaging the * confederates defeated them, and 
jslew three thousand of them, in the number of 
.whom was Agis, king of Sparta. From that 
.period to the death of Alexander, Greece en- 
joyed an unusual degree of tranquillity^ Under 
that monarch the exploits of the Greeks, though 
directed to other purposes, surpassed all tihe 
lactones they had formerly obtained. By a 
-singularity peculiar to their fortune, the sra of 
their pdltical disgrace coincides with the most 
splendid period of their military glory. Alex- 
'.ander was himself a Greek ; his kingdom had 
.been foui>ded by a Grecian colony; and to re- 
.yenge the injuries of the nation, he undertook 
and accomplished the most extraordinary enter* 
prises recorded in the history of the world. 

.Whilst Alexander was in pursuit of the murw 
derers of Darius, Athens was crowded with spec- 
tators from eveiy part of Greece, who, 3 q 
excited by curiosity, came to behold an 330,* 
intellectual conflict between iEschines 
;and Demosthenes. Ctesiphon had on a former 
t)ccasion proposed that Demosthenes^ in consi*- 
.deration of his services, should be rewarded with 
a golden crown. This decree was strongly op^ 
.posed by Machines, his rival in eloquence and 
in ambition. He had before the death of Philip 
denounced the author of this decree, as a vio- 
lator of the laws of his country. Different cir- 
cumstances, howeverj concurt^d to prevent this 
important cause from being heard by the Athe- 
nians, until the sixth year of the reign of Alex* 
Vol. IV. 2 I 
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aiider. The tiiitnlpk of tlieM«cedGBam teemed 
to proniiae ereiy advantage to JEschiaes, vfa«» 
had long been known as ^tut cteature of Philip 
and of ht^ aon 2 and tfaoogh the accosaticn wbm 
proposed against Ctesiphon, it was principally 
intended to comprehend Deaoosthenesy the <^it 
«nd avowed enemy of the tyranny of Maced^ 
nia, and of the corruption cmd pc9£<l>c^s con- 
duct of J£aclHBes. 

Demosthenesy howeveis not 01^ jostified 
Ctes4>hon and himself, but obtained bf the sub- 
limity and ioimilable excellence of his onJdaOf 
the banishment of his adversaoy, as the aatkor 
of a malignant, felse, and calumnious accusa^ 
tion. This triumph was honouraUeto the gieat 
Athenian, orator, but the generous treatment of 
his vanqpiished lival was stiU matt glbrious. 
Before J&schmes set sail, Demosthenes carried to 
him a purse of money, which he geneiously com- 
pelled him to accept. This unescpected and vmr 
merited kindness made .£schines feel more se- 
verdy the weight of his punishment, and he ex^ 
ckdmed, ^ How deeply must I tement the losi 
of a country in which enemies are more g«ieroua 
than friends wt]14)e elsewhere*'' 

The bamshed orator retired to Rhodes, and 
instituted a school of eloquence, which flourished 
several centuries in that island, tt-is said, that 
having upon some occasion read to his scholars 
the oration which occasioned his banishment, 
it was received with great a^pkuse ; but when 
he rehearsed to them the sf^ech of Demosts 
henes in answer, their applause was redoubled : 
^pon which he exclaimed to the audience, '^ What 
would bavp been your admiration had you beard 
the orator himself ^' 
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iBuft to return from tUs digression ; Alexander 
bavii% awed Bito submission the barbarous and 
wmvUized natioBs tnhatMting the Scythian 
pfeiuis and tibeir neighbourhood) prepared 3 ^^ 
early m the spring to undertake a remote 327, ' 
and dangerous enterprise againM India. 
He appointed Amyntas governor of fiactria) and 
left bim a force sufficient to keep in awe th^ sur- 
rounding provinces. He then marched towai^s 
the south with the grei^tcst part of his army$ 
aad traverse the Paropamisus^ a link of that 
immense ch«in of mountains which reaches from 
(he coast odT Cilicta to the sQa of China* This 
southern belt) distinguished iii dtSerent |K>rtion9 
of its tength) the Greeks confounded with the 
northern chain, of which Sc3rthian Caucasus 
fiuTDS a part, and whose remote branches es^tend 
tecaxi the shores of the Euxine to the eastern e&* 
tremity of Tartary. Such is the strong fram^ 
that supports tiie mass of A&ia* The irttimne* 
diate space is far more elevated than any> oth^ 
portion of the eastern continent; and hitherto 
the towering heights of Paropamisus had de- 
fended (if we except the obscure expedition of 
Darius) the feeble majesty of Inctia against the 
inroads of invaders* 

The rugged nature of the country was adiffi* 
culty, but not the only difficulty, with \^ich the 
Macedonians had to contend in their journey 
into the territories of India. The northern re- 
gions of that continent were inhabited by men 
of superior strength and superior courage. The 
natives made a very strong resistance against, the 
army of Alexander : but having at length reach- 
ed Uie banks of the Cophencs, he divided hia 
forces^ retaining the greater put of the troops 
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tinder his own command ;^ and detaching the re- 
mainder under Hephestion and Perdiccas,to blear 
the road to the Indus, and to make all necessary 
preparations for passing that river. Those- gene- 
rals executed the commission intrusted to them 
with ease and success. 

In the mean time Alexander bent his inarch 
towards the Choe or Coaspes, on the banks of 
which he met with a warlike and baibarous peo- 
ple, whose cities he prepared to reduce. The 
Macedonians having engaged and defeated them 
in a general batUe, Alexander accomplished his 
purpose. He then marched with the horse and 
light armed troops to the river Cuaspla, on the 
banks of which the chief strength of the Aspians^ 
the principal nation in those parts, was assem- 
bled. Having separated his forces into three di- 
visions, the army advanced against the enemy, 
who, confiding in their numbers, rushed into the 
pfaiti, bub fighttng wkfaout order, the Aspitins 
were constrained to retire with the loss of forty 
thousand men. 

He then projected an expedi^on for reducing 
the Assacenians, who were said to have an army 
of twenty thousand horse, thirty thousand foot, 
and thirty elephants, ready to oppose him. When, 
however, he approached the territories of this 
people, they retired within the walls of their city ;^ 
but seeing that the forces of Alexander were not 
so numerous nor formidable as they at first ex- 
pected, they engaged the Macedonian army in 
the plain. They fought wi%h incredible bravery, 
but could not sustain the shock of the Macedoniai^ 
phalanx, and were exposed to great slaughter in 
their retreat to the city. 

Near the western margin of the Indus the Ba* 
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sdrians) associating themselves with other lovers 

of liberty, withdrew to a certain rock, which, if 

not impregnable by its situation, their courage 

and e^t^rience they expected would render it a 

secure retreat. This> fortress was called by the 

Greeks mount Aomos. It extended two hundred 

furlongs in circumference, eleven in height where 

loyvest, and was accessible by only one dangerous 

path cut in the rock by art. On the top was a 

plentiful fountain of water, a fine plain, pait of 

which was covered with a thick wood, and the 

rest arable land, fit for employing the labour of a 

thousand men. While Alexander was prepaiing 

all things necessary for undertaking the siege of 

the place, an old man with his sons, who had long 

inhabited the summit <^ the rock, came to offer 

him their asnstancei and to show him a private 

way of ascending it. Ptolemy, therefore, had 

orders to proceed with a considerable body of 

troops, and to ms^e an entrenclunent in the 

wood, whither the old man was to direct him. 

Ptolemy having safely, reached the place, made 

signals to Alexander that he had succeeded* 

Both generals attacked the fortress at once, 
but were. driven back by the enemy. Alexander 
therefore gave orders to cut down the trees in 
the neighbourhood, with which to fill up the ca- 
vities between the plain and the advanced post 
of Ptolemy. The Indians seeing, the enemy 
likely to succeed in' their plan, sent deputies to 
propose the surrender of the place. Alexander 
having heard their proposals, suspected that they 
intended an escape, and no sooner therefore had 
they descended tiie mountain, than he took pos- 
session, of the deserted rock; and having pre^ 
. 2.1 2> 
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Tiously posted a proper detachment to intercept 
the iugitiTes, put them to the sword. 

The Macedonians proceeded southward from 
Aomoty into the country between the Cophenes 
and the Indus* As they advanced in this dis* 
trict) a deputation of citizens from Njsa met 
them. This place is said* on no just authority 
we presume^ to have been founded by a Grecian 
colony* 

When they were conducted to Alexander^ who 
liad just sat down in his tent, covered with sweat 
and dustt and armed with his casque and lance^ 
they exhibited marks of astonishment and horror, 
and fell prostrate before him* The king under* 
standing that their government was aristocra* 
tical, demanded a himdred of their principal ci- 
tizens as hostages, and three hundred oi their 
cavalry to reinforce his army. Acuphis, who 
headed the embassy^ replied, ^^ You are vrelcome, 
O king ! to three hundred horsemen, and more 
if necessary ; but when a state has tost one hundred 
of its most virtuous citizens, it cannot long continue 
in safety*'' Alexander, tbevefore, remitted hia 
demand of the magistrates, and accepted the 
cavalry, which accompanied him in his expe- 
dition* 

On the eastttrti bank of the Indus, Alexander 
xeceived the submiatton of the neig^ibouring 
princes. Of these, Taxales, who was the most 
considerable, presented to the king thiity ele- 
phants, and reinforced his army with seven hun« 
dred Indian horse, and five thousand foot* The 
reason of his cooduct is^ said to have been the 
enmity that sub^sted between Porua> a prince 
whose territories were situated on the other side 
of the Hydaspes; and himself. 
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It was about the sontmer sobtiee when Alex- 
ander reached the Hydaapes^ and conaequentlf 
tte waters of the river were swolkny at that 
seaaoO) by the mehed snow wbkh descends in 
torrenis from Pttepamisus^ as weB as by the 
periodical rains. Tmsdaip to this circiunitaaoe, 
Porus, a powerful and warlike princet had en« 
camped on the opposite bank of the Hydaspes 
with thirty thousuid foot, fonr thousand horse^ 
three hundred armed chariol% and two hundred 
t^ephants. Alexander found it hnposaibie to 
practise upon this prince as he had done upon 
others, and to pass the nyer m view of so nume* 
rogos an army* He therefore delected provi* 
stOMj and pretended that he intended to remain 
in his present poskkm until the water in the ri- 
ver should decrease ; but Ponis was not to be 
duped by this artifice* 

The iing, therefore, alarmed the enemy for 
many nights successively, until he peceeived that 
Porus considered it as oidy a feiiU; to harass his 
troops, and no longer drew out his forces as 
usual. This false security of the Indian king 
enabled Alexander to accom|^sh his purpose* 
About eighteen miles from the camp was a lofty 
rock covered with trees ; and near the rocl^ 
an island ovenun with wood and uninhabited; 
Alexander having left the Macedonian phalanx, 
the new levies and auxiliaries, with a division of 
cavalry under the command of Craterus, march- 
ed to the rock with the rest of the troops^ under 
cover of the night. These judicious dispositions 
were favoured by a.violent tempest of rain, thun* 
der, and lightning. When tiie storm somewhat 
abated, the horse and in£eintry, in such propor-* 
tions as both the boats andhides which they had 
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jMcpM d i ooold caanj^ passed over unpcreetved* 
inlD the islttid. Akxander led the line, acoom- 
puiied in his vcsad of thirty ours hj Seleiicii?,. 
Pfeoleniyt Peidiccas, and L]ramachus ; names 
I to fill the ancient wmid, when their re- 
inolo^^errqMrcasedby the irresistible 
I of. their master^s gloiy. 

The. king was the first that reached the oppo* 
ate hanky in sight of the enemy's out guanlsy 
iriio hastened to infcrm Poms that Alexander 
with his troops were passing the river. The In« 
dian kbig immediateiy dispatched his son with 
two thonsawi hono and one himdred and twenty 
armed chanots, to oppose the landing of the 
ACaeedonians. These tnapSf however, came too 
late to defiend the bank^ and being attacked by 
the fijfces 6E Akxandert were qieedily broken 
and put to flghu Their leader and four hun- 
dred horsemen wereslain^ and most of. the cha- 
riots taken. 

The discomfiture of these troops deeply af* 
fiicted Porus; but his immediate- danger would 
not admit of much reflection*. Crsterus pre^ 
pared to pass the. river and attack him in fronts 
while his flanks were threatened with the shock 
of the Macedonian horse* elated with victory. 
Poros, in this emmgency, acted with equal pra-r 
dence and firmness : he left part of theelephants 
to oppose Craterus in passing the. river, and at 
the head of his whole army manned in person 
agunst' the enemy,* commanded by their king* 
ifis horse* amounted to four, and his foot to 
thirty thousand ; but the part.of hb strength in 
which he seemed most to confide, consisted of 
three hundred armed chariots and^wo hundred 
elephants. Having advanced to. a plain^ which 
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he considered as suitable for his purpose, he 
there waited the approach of the enemy* He 
then placed the elephants a hundred feet from 
each other; and in the intervals a little behind 
the line he posted his infantry* By this arrange*- 
ment) he expected the horse of the Macedonian 
army would be deterred from advancing at sight 
of thei;elephants ; nor did he suppose their in^n- 
try would attack his army in front, while* they 
woukf be exposed to an assault iii flank, atid in 
danger - of being trampled under the feet of those 
terrible animals. At both extremities of the 
' Kne, the elephants carried wooden towers, filled 
with armed men ; while the cavalry were posted 
o>n the wings, and covered in front with the 
armed chariots. 

In the mean* time, Alexander, with the royal 
cohort and equestri^in archers, made his appear- 
snce« He ^d not proceed to attack the enemy- 
immediatdy; but seeing that Porus had pre* 
pared his forces in order of battle, he thought it 
advisable to order a halt. The heavy armed 
troops, therefore, quicUy arrived, and encircling- 
his men with the cavalry, he allowed them time- 
to rest and take some refreshment. Alexander, 
as usual) diligently examined the disposition of 
the enemy. Having observed the form in which 
they were arranged, he thought it would be- 
more prudent to avoid attacking them in front,, 
that he might not encounter the difficulties which 
Poms had artfully thrown in his way. He 
therefore, by intricate and skilful manceuvres, 
which the Indian chifcf* did not understand, 
moved imperc^epdbly towards the left wing of 
the enemy with the flower of his cavalry ; the 
Mmaindi^r, under the command of C»nus, hav- 
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iag €tdeff» to ttie^h towiwds tiie ng^ and M 
•Mcklke Indiaiui is tlie reary sImuU llsey wait 
t0 ncove Ihe alMick of Alexander's aquadroaa. 
At tha aaana time, a thooaand equefttrian archera 
directed thtAt course to the same inng ; and the 
iBbiitrjF raatiMaed statkxwry, thai thef taa^t 
HMtUie event «rf ihm c«H]^l»cated assault^ wbick 
waa cQQdiictad with m less prudence ttanpre^ 



Tbe equeatnait areliers hanased the IndiaB 
hana, and Die aavalry of Aiezander Imvii^ se^ 
IwrntaJ iiia» two ditiakxiiaf threatened to aur^ 
icmid thflMM In eadtr ttuer^Mtf to re«st the 
nmanf with vxf praspaci of aucceaa, Porus waa 
u^der the nacesvty of dividing his army alai^, 
that he might oppose Alexander aiid Csnua at 
Iha same tivie. Tim evohition greatly diaor- 
dered and dejected his forceai and insde Hhem 
unable to witj^tand the shock of the Macedci- 
J^S&^^^f whiah surpassed them equally in 
st^'ength and discipBne* They therefore retired 
fbt^rSuge behind a line of friendly to¥rers9 ^ 
the intervals that had been Irft betweenthe de* 
phants* Poma then conunanded that those fieooe 
aaUm^ should awnve towards the ememy's c%> 
valry» Immedfts^ly the in&uDtry of the Mace- 
donian army advanced Iq the attack, and galled 
the etephanai and riders with darts and other 
missile weapons; and the Macedoniaiis opened 
their ranks to allow the animals to pass, as they 
found k dangerous to reaist them with a ckise 
and deep phalanx. 

In the mean timer the Indian csivalry rallied 
awl retamed to the charge^ but were repulsed 
with still greater loss thau before. They agam 
sou^t tbe same bkaMy retfeat> but their return 
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mmtM ioff fay Ifae MacedoiMii «ii¥ttlrf, which 
dttiost suitocmded them. Hie «lephanto aiflD^ 
enraged «t being ooBined in a Marrow vpaoe^ 
and forioin cm acocMAt of the wotmds they had 
received, became not less dangerous and formi* 
dable to the Indians dian to the Macedonians. 

IV>nis behaved with the greatest « i tr et> i d it y 
Mdd die most exceBent condaot. He gave Mis 
orders and Erected ev«ry thing as long as his 
forces could resist the enemy $ even after they 
were broken^ he rallied them indifferent peftiesy 
and continued the fight until «yery corps of In* 
dians was put to the rout. In the mean ^mo) 
Cmterus had passed the river with the remainder 
of die Macedonian army $ and these engaging; 
the fiying enemy, mcreased the slaughter of the 
day. Twenty thousand foot and three thousand 
hme were killed, adl the chariots hacked to 
pieces, and nmny elephants taken ; and besides 
an this, the unfortunate Porus lost both 1ms sons, 
and most <^ his captains* On the other hand, 
we are told that Alexander lost only three hun^ 
^h*ed men in this engagement. 

Porus was the last to leave the field : his flight 
beii^ retarded by his wounds, he was overtaken 
by Taxiles, Whom Al^cander had sent to per* 
toade him to surrender, and to assure him that 
lie i^hoidd be treated with the utmost kinchiesft 
and respect. Porus, however, disduning the ad- 
vice of an ancient, and, as he belielwd, inveterate 
enemy, turned his elephant, and prepared to ve- 
new'the combat. Alexander then dispatched to 
him Meroe, an Indian of dtstinctton, who, he 
unclerstood, had formerly lived with Pcyrus in 
habits of intimacy and friendsMp. By his en« 
treaties €at high-minded prince, spent with ^imt 
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aii4f»tigue9 surrendered; and * having refresiie^ 
Mmself with drink and repose, desired his frienLd 
to ccHiduct him to Alexander. As soon as the 
OQQqueror knew that Poms was coming, he 
wept with several of his friends to meet him. 

.. The Indian king was seven feet high, exactlf 
prQportioned, of a noble aspect, and majestick 
deportment. Alexander, therefore, admiring 
iuB martiad appearance . and magaanimity, de- 
sired Meroe to ask wherein he could oblige him ? 
Porus replied, by treating measakipg: which 
b^ng reported to Alexander, he said with a^ 
smik, ^' That I should do for my own sake ; 
but wtait can I do for yours ?" Por^^ tmswered, 
^^ All my wishes are contained in, that one re* 
quest.'- This firmness of conduct exactly suited 
the disposition of Alexander, and he declared 
Ponis rein^ltated on his throne ; acknowledged 
him as his friend and ally ; and, having soon af- 
terwards received the submission of the Glau- 
sians, who possessed thirty-seven cities on his 
eastern frontier, each of which conttdned near 
eight thousand inhabitants, he added this popu- 
lous district to the dominions of his new confe- 
derate. 

. Alexander, to perpetuate the memory of his 
vic^ovy^ ordered two cities to be built, one on the 
field of battle, which he called Nic«a : the other 
wbere his troops had been encamped, which he 
nanied Bucephala, in honour of his horse which 
dkd there* All the slain were buiied with mili- 
tary honours; solemn sacrifices offered to the 
gods i and gymnastick and equestrian games per- 
formed on &e banks of the Hydaspes. 

Without encountering any memorable resists 
«ncjB9 he reduced the dominions of another prince 
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named Poms, and the valuable countiy between 
the Acesines and the Hydraotes* Natural ob* 
stacks were the principal^ if not the only ene- 
mies, with which he hsui now to ccAitend« The 
Acesines is a deep and rapid rivef) fifteen fur- 
longs broads and has great rocks in the channel* 
These ^ocks oj^sing the rapidity of the stream) 
occasion loud and foaming billows^ mised with 
boiling eddies and whirlpools, equally formi* 
dable and dangerous. Of the Macedonians who 
attempted the passage in boats, many were driven 
against the rodu and perished ; others, how^rer, 
who employed hides were more fortunate^ and 
reached the opposite shore in safoty. The 
breadth of the Hydraotes is equal to that of the 
Acesines, but the current flows more gently* 
Alexander was informed that the Catheans, Mai* 
lians, and other independent nations, had confe* 
derated, and were prepared to oppose his pro^ 
gress. As soon as the king received this intelli- 
gence, he marched to give them battle* In a 
few days he reached the city of Sanguk, situated 
on the top of a hill, with a fine iSte behind it* 
Before this city the confederate Indians were en- 
camped, and, instead of a breast-work, had for- 
tified themselves with a triple row of carriages, 
in the midst of which were their tents* 

Alexander advanced with his cavalry; but 
finding them unfit for making an assault, imme- 
diately dismounted and conducted a battalion of ^ 
foot against the enemy* The Indians defended 
themselves with great bravery ; but, at length, 
the first line of their carriages was broken, and 
the Macedonians entered. The second was much 
stronger; Alexander, however, attacked it, and' 
«fter a desperate resistance, forced that also. 
Vol* IV* 2 K 
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The Indians immediately retired into the dtf^ 
which Alexander would have invested ; but the 
infantry he had with him not being sufficient for 
the purpose^ he caused his works to be carried 
on both sides as &r as the lake* The second 
night he received intelligence that the enemy 
deigned to make their escape through the lake, 
which was fordable. He dierefore caused the 
cavalry to surround the city; which precaution 
wa» attended with success : the foremost of the 
Indians who forded the, lake were killed by the 
Macedonian horse ; and the rest were compelled 
to retire uito the town. 

In the mean time Poms, Alexander's princi- 
pal ally in those parts, arrived in the camp with 
five thouw^d' Indians, and a considerable num- 
ber of elephants. Animated by this reinforce- 
menty the Macedonians prepared to terminate 
the siege. They therefore [H^pared the engines : 
the brick wall was undermined ; the scaling lad- 
ders were fixed ; several breaches niade ; and the 
town was sUn-med. Seventeen thousand Indians 
perished in tho. sack of Sajigola ; seventy thou- 
aand were made prisoners ; and three hundred 
chariots with five hundred horse > were taken. 
The city was razed to the ground ; and the con- 
federates fled, or submitted to the conqueror* 
Alexander lost a hundred men in the siege and 
assault ; and twelve hundred were wounded. 

The 4esti:uctive ambition of the king still led 
him to think of new conquests ; and he now pre- 
pared to pass the riyer Hyphasis, the most eastern 
of the -five great sti^ams, whose confluence forms 
the Indus. The troops, however, refused to 
march farther eastward, and protested they 
would no longer hazard their lives to gratify his 
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takbitiouft and oppressive designs. He was 
therefore obliged^ by the immoveable and unani- 
mous resolution of his European troet^, to set 
bounds to his trophies; before, however, he re* 
turned, heK:ommanded twelve Macedonian al* 
tars, equal in height, and exceeding in bulk, the 
greatest towers in that country, to be erected on. 
the western bank of the Hyphasis, and which 
marked the extremity of his conquers* 

fiut his restless curiosity and insatiable ambi- 
tion prepared new toils and dangers for himself 
and his troops^ and fresh oppressions for the 
neighbouring nations. Having returned to the 
cities Nicxa and Bucephala, he divided his forces 
that he might explore more carefully the un- 
known regions of India. Craterus and Hephea- 
tion took the command of two divisions, and 
marched southward along the opposite ^ q^ 
banks of the Hydas^es. Philip also, who 335.* 
had been intrusted with the government 
of Bactria, was recalled with the trobps under 
his command ; and the whole Macedonian con- 
quests in India, including seven nations and above 
two thousand cities, were made subject to Poms. 
He now began to make preparations ibr pasung 
down the Indus to the ocean; and the Phoeni- 
cians, Cyprians, Carians, with the inhabitants of 
other maritime promces, having got ready a 
fleet, the king, with the third division of the 
army, embarked and set saiU 

On the third day of the voyage he received in- 
formation, that the Oxydracians and Mdliaxis 
were raising forces to o|^x)se him. He there* 
fore landed, and marched his f(m:es through a 
•desert country against the latter people. The 
barbarians were dmen from the plain; their 
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cities were successively besieged and taken ; bat 
at the storm of tbeir capital a scene was trans- 
acted which indicated the temerity and fotty of 
this celebrated general. The enemy having ob- 
tained possession of the streets of the city, the 
Mallians were compelled to betake themselves 
to the citadel. This fortress was defended by a 
thick wall, which was extremely lofity withoutf 
but towards the' inner circumference of an in* 
considerable height. The king immediatdy 
gave orders to scale the walls, and the soldiers 
began to execute his commands ; but Alexander^ 
impatient of delay, seized a ladder, and phuaag 
it against the battlement, mounted himselll 

The Macedonians, alarmed by the danger of 
their king,' followed in such numbers, that the 
ladder broke as Alexander reached the summit 
Several other ladders were also broken. The 
king by these accidents was left for some mo- 
ments to contend singly with the enemy. He 
killed several with his sword, and pushed others 
over the walls ; but the IncUans from the adja- 
cent tower galled him with their arrows* Per- 
ceiving that only three Macedonians had fol- 
lowed him, he threw himself therefore into the 
citadel; and Peucestas, Leonatus, and Abreas 
followed his example. Immediately they were 
attacked by the enemy : the king was shot in the 
breast with an arrow, and at length fell senso^ 
leas upon his shield. 

The Macedonians had now burst through the 
gates of the place, and their first care was td 
carry off the king. They then prepared to re* 
venge his death, for they had every reason to be* 
lieve that the wound he had received was mortal. 
The weapon is said to have be^ extracted by 
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PerdicciUh one of Alexander's life guards, who, 
by the command of his master, opened the wound 
with his sword* The king's immediate dissolu- 
tion was threatened by the great effusion of blood 
that followed* A swooning, however, retarded 
the circulation of the fluids, stopped the discharge 
of blood, and saved his life* As soon as his 
hea]|;h would permit, the king showed himself to 
his soldiers, who. testified immoderate joy at bis 
recovery* Some of the principal ofiicers of the 
army, however, ventured to remonstrate with 
him on the imprudence of his conduct} but 
Alexander could no longer endure truth* 
. Having arrived at the ocean, Alexander pro- 
ceeded towards Persepolis, through the barren 
solitudes of Gedrosea* The soldiers were so 
pressed with hunger during the journey, that 
they were obliged to kill and eat the horses and 
inules in tlieir carriages* Frequently they met 
with no water during a whole day, nor perhaps 
at night. Numbers through these difficulties 
perished ; nor wcas it until after a manch of two 
months, distinguished by unexampled hardships^ 
that the army emerged into the cultivated {m* 
Vinces of Camerania* 

Harpalus, Orsines, and Abulites, the respec*^ 
tlve governors of Babylon, Persepolis, and Suza» 
began to despise the orders of Alexander during 
his absence, and to assume independent sove- 
ireignties. The king was not ignorant how to 
act in an emergency of this nature : he therefore 
marched immediately towards Pasargads, with 
a body of horse and light armed troops* Orsines 
was accused by the people of many grievous 
crimes, and the proofs being exhibited against 
lum, he was put to death ; and Baryaxes, a Mede, 
2K2 
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who' had assumed the rbfa! tiara, being braogfat 
a prisoner by Atrogates, was, togedier with hfs 
accomplices in the revolt, commanded to be siam. 
The kang then proceeded to Suza, where Abu- 
lites and his son Oxathres, being charged widi 
enormous crimes, suffered the most cruel punish- 
ments. 

Harpalus, whose conduct at Babylon had been 
no less flagitious, escaped with his treasures to 
Athens. The Athenians were willing to receive 
him on account of his riches, but afraid to har- 
bour the enemy of Alexander ; by a decree of 
the people he was therefore expelled Attica, and 
toon afterwards slcdn. Peucestas, who saved the 
king's life when he fought against a whole gar- 
rison, was made governor of Persia* Thb dignity 
was no sooner conferred upon him, than be laid 
aside the Macedonian garb, and put on the Me« 
dian habit* He was the only individual among 
th!e officers of Alexander, who, by conforming 
himself to the manners of the vanqmshed, ac<* 
quired the affectionate esteem of the people com- 
mitted to his care. 

In the central provinces of his empire, AIex« 
ander spent the last year of his life. He repaired 
the harbours ; constructed arsenals ; and formed 
a bason at Babylon sufficient to contain a thou- 
sand gallies. The navigation of the great rivers 
of his empire was also enlarged. By these 
means he hoped to facilitate internal intercourse 
among his central provinces, while, by opening 
new channels of communication, he expected to 
unite the wealthy countries of Egypt and the east, 
with the most remote regions of the earth. He 
dispatched ships to explore the Persian and Ara- 
bian gulphs ; and such was the favourable ac^ 
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count- brought him hf ArchiaSi pektiiw to the 
fontiery that he adopted the i^esolution ei plant* 
ing Its shores with Grecian colonies* 

Objects, however, less remote, demanded his 
more immediate attention*^ In winter the waters' 
of the Euphrates are confined within their k>ftf 
channel ; but at other seasons of the year ihcf 
would overflow the adjoining territory, unless 
the superfluous fluid should be discharged into 
the PaBacopas. This canid gradually sunk into 
its soft and oozy bed ; and the Euphrates be* 
came so much diminished as to be insuflicient 
for watering the fields of Assyria -y an inconve^ 
nience greatly felt in a country almost deprived 
ef rain. Alexander therefore carefijlly examined 
the nature of the soil ; and having discovered, at 
the distance of about lour miles fvom the junc- 
ti<mof the Euphrates and Pallacopas, a hard and 
rocky bottom, he commanded a canal to be cut 
there, which served to moderate the inundations 
at one season, without too much draining the 
waters at another. 

Tije important design of uniting, by laws and 
manners, the subjects of his extensive monarchy^ 
was continually i>resent to his mind. He there^ 
fore incorporated in his barbarian armies the 
Greeks and Macedonians* In each company, 
or rather in each division of sixteen, he added 
four Europeans to twelve Asiaticks : on the other 
hand, in the Macedonian squadrons and batta« 
lions, he intermixed such of the barbarians a» 
were most. distinguished by their strength, their 
activity, and their merit. 

Whilst Alexander was at Suza, he learned that 
his soldiers, indulging the extravagance too na- 
tural to their profession, had contracted immense 
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debtS) which they had neither the ability nor the 
ificlination to i>ay. Upon this intelligence he 
commanded that each man should g^ve an ac-^ 
count of what he owed, with the names of lus 
creditors, declaring that he was deteniuiied to 
satisfy them at his own expense. The soldiers. 
suspecUng that Alexander wished only to be* 
come acquainted with their manner of hfe> and 
to learn whether they were extravag^t or eco- 
nomical, denied, or dlminbhed their debts ; but 
Alexander issued out orders agsun, and observ- 
ed, *' that it became not a prince to deceive hia 
people, nor a people to suppose their prince ca* 
pable c^ deceit*" Faithful lists were then pre- 
sented, and the whole debts liquidated, to the 
amount of four millions sterling* 

This event was followed by a transaction of a 
different nature. In the royal palace of Suza, 
he publickly espoused Barcine, the daughter of 
Darius ; and jp^ave her youngest sister in mar* 
ri£^e to his ravourite Hephestion* Fourscore 
Persian ladies of rank were given to the princi- 
pal favourites among Alexander's officers. The 
nuptials were solemnized after the Persian man- 
ner. He likewise feasted all the Macedonians 
who had married before in that country ; and 
it is said,, that the soldiers, encouraged by pre-. 
sents, and by the hope of royal favour, followed 
the example of their leaders ; and that ten thou- 
sand Greeks and Macedonians married Asiatick 
women. 

Alexander now gave himself up to mirth and 
feasting ; and his army was followed by all the 
ministers of pleasure. He spent whole days and 
nights in immodei^e drinking, and in one of 
those excesses his friend Hephestion lost his life. 
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During three days and nights after the death of 
the &yourite, Alexander neither changed his ap- 
parel, nor tasted food. Throughout the whole 
empire a publick mociming was decreed : funeral 
games were celebrated in the large cities : the 
royal cohort assumed the name and banner of 
Hephestion; and a monument was erected to 
him, whom the oracle of Ammon declared de- 
serving of heroick worship. 

Soon after, Alexander formed the design of 
catting timber in the Hyrcanian forest, that he 
might build ships, and explore the undiscovered 
shores of the Caspian and Arabian seas ; but 
neither could his lofty designs, nor the glory of 
war, nor the pomp of royalty, appease his grief 
for the loss of Hephestion ; and it is thought 
that the death of his beloved friend accelerated 
his own. 

Alexander having subdued the Cosseans, a 
warlike -nation, inhabiting the mountains of 
Mediar marched towards Babylon* The king 
who had so often employed superstition as an 
instrument of policy, began himself to fall a 
prey to that miserable delusion. It was not long 
before^ his courtiers and subjects became sensible 
of the foible of their master, and endeavoured 
to abuse his. weakness. Ap<klodorus, who had 
been intrusted with the government of Babylon, 
and behaved himself ill in tliat station, tampered 
with Pythagoras, a diviner. When therefore he 
drew near to Babylon, a deputation was sent, 
requesting the king not to enter that city, be« 
cause they foresaw it would be prejudicial to his 
health. As the Babylonish astrologers were 
held in great repute, this advice made a deep 
impi:ession on his mind^ and filled him with con- . 
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^ion and dread. The Greek philosopha^ bd&if 
told the foundation of his fear and scruples, 
waited upon him, and fully demonstrated to the 
king the vanity and absurdity of divinati<xi. He 
was convinced by their reasoning, and immecM- 
ately marched his army towards Babylon. 

The Chaldseans, therefore, fidling in their first 
attempt^ had recourse to another expedi^t 
They entreated him at least, not to enter the 
city on the eastern side ; but to make a circuit 
round, and march with his face towards the ris« 
ing sun* Alexander prepared to comply with 
their request ; but the mat^hiness of the soil reo- 
dered his design impracticable. He was there- 
fore rductantly compelled to enter Babylon by 
the forbidden road. 

Whilst he remained in that city, superstitious 
fears, awakened by the intrigues of Apofiodonn^ 
or the artifices of the Chaldsans, greatly disturb- 
td his mind. Several circumstances that had 
happened during the time of his expedition into 
India, confirmed him in these scrupulous ideas. 
He had conversed with the Brachmans, whofiras 
tistd the philosophy that Plato iroi^A/, and whose 
contempt for the pomp and pleasures of the pre- 
sent life was founded on the nrm belief of a fiiturey 
better, and more permanent state of existence* 
The fortunate ambition of Alexander justly ap- 
peared to those learned eastern sages, rather as 
an object of derision or pity, than of admiratioD. 
When they looked at Alexander, they stamped 
on the ground with th^r feet. By this actioa 
they meant to indicate, that he who had filled the 
world with the fiime of his exploits, must soon be 
confined within a narrow space of ground, in the 
silent grave. This necessary and important les- 
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.The Brachmans were rebuked by the cpurtieis 
and flatterers of Alexander for insulting^ as they 
said, the son of Jupiter, who had the power to re- 
ward or punish them; but the sages replied by 
saying, '^ that all men were the sons of Jupiter ;^ 
£hat they equally disdained the rewards, as they 
.defied the punishments of the kit^ ; and that should 
Alexander take away their lives, he would thereby 
relieve them from the load of fhiil mortality* . 

One of the Brachmans, however, expressed a 
desire to accompany the king in his expedition* 
Alexander treated him with great respect, and 
when Celanus (for that was the name of the sage) 
fell sick in Persia in his seventy-third year, the 
prince earnestly desired him not to anticipate his 
fate by a vcduntary death.- But finding him in* 
Hexiblybent on his purpose^ he allowed a pyre to 
be constructed, and the Brachman was carried to 
it in a litter. Having embraced all present, he 
refused to take leave of Alexander, saying, that 
>* he shoukl again see him in Babylon." He 
then, in sight of the whole army, mounted the 
pyre* The musick struck up, and the soldiers 
raised a shout of war: while the Indian with a 
serene countenance expired amidst the fiameS) 
singing a hymn to the gods of his country* 

The words of a dying man were considered ,by 
the Greeks as prophetical* Those of Celanus 
sunk deep into the mind of Alexander, and the 
painflil impression which they made, induced him 
to hasten his journey from a city in which many 
concurring circumstances forbade to re- 
^- J" side* His life, however, was now drawing 
^'. to a close : he indulged himself in that ban- 

queting and festivity to which,* after the fatigues 
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of war, he had been extremely addteted. AH 
excessiye abuse of wine pat a period to his exist- 
ence in the thirty-third year of his a^ and the 
thirteenth of his reign. 

In a scene of drunken debauchery, Clitus, em- 
boldened by wine, daringly insulted his prince, 
▼ilified his noblest actions, and derided his pre« 
tensions to divinity. The Ipng was also intoxi- 
' cated, and Clitus continuing his insolent conduct,. 
Alexander in an unhappy moment, thrust a spear 
into the breast of hts friend. He instantly, how- 
ever, repented of the action, and would have de- 
stroyed himself with the same weapon, had he 
* not been prevented by his attendants. 

Notwithstanding the splendour of his actions 
and the greatness of his achievements, there ap- 
pears to be but little to admire, and still less to 
imitate in the character of Alexander. The 
courage for which he was so much celebrated, is, 
only a subordinate virtue, depending chiefly on 
constitutions and spirits. The fortunate issu^ 
that attended his enterprises was little more than 
an accidental advantage. Philip cultivated .and 
produced that martial discipline, which- distin- 
guished the troops of Alexander; but his intem- 
perance, his cruelty, his vanity, his passion for 
useless conquests, were all his own. His victories 
however served to crown the pyramid of Grecian 
glory ; and demonstrated to the world, to what 
a degree of excellence the arts of peace can pro- 
mote those of war. In this picture, we view a 
combination of petty states, by the arts 6f re- 
finement, becoming superior to the rest of the 
world, and leaving mankind an example of the 
inferiority of brutal force to the nobler advan- 
tages of intellect* 
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CHAP. XX. 



AffavTB of Greece and Macedon^from tlie DeaSh of 
AUxcmder the Great to the Battle of Ifiaus* 

SOON after the death of Alexander, his friends 
were convened/and all the principal comman> 
ders of the army were summoned to an assembly. 
As soon as silence was obtained, Perdiccas gave 
orders that the chair of Alexander shoula be 
produced, on which he placed the insignia of 
royalty, together with the ring that Alexander 
had given him as an earnest of his friendship and 
esteem. Perdiccas then declared that it was in- 
dispensably requisite some person should be 
elected head of the government ; and that as Rox- 
ana was with cliild, if she brought forth a son, 
he ought to be acknowledged the successor of 
his father, and the monarch of the Macedonian 
empire. This, however, was displeasing to the 
majority, who-had begun to entertain an affection 
for Aridxus, the brother of Alexander, on ac- 
count of bis mildness and moderation. They 
therefore arrayed him in the royal robes, Jbuclded 
him with Ihe armour of Alexander^ and saluted 
him by the name of Philip, that he might thercr 
by be rendered more popular. He was, however, 
a man of weak intellects, not by nature, but by 
the practices of Olympias, who, by poisonous 
draughts, had debilitated both his constitution 
and his mind. 

Perdiccas strenuously, though Secretly, op- 
posed the election of Aridseus to the throne ; but 
finding that his influence in the general council 
Vol. IV. 2L 
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was likely to be outweighed, he immediateljr saw 
the necessity of disguising his real sentiments, 
and therefore ooincided with the rest. It was 
however decreed, that the sovereignty should be 
divided between Andaeus, and the child to be 
bom of Roxana, provided it should prove a son* 
Perdiccas on every occasion, endeavoured to in- 
sinuate himself into the &vour of the newly 
elected king, and contrived to procure the death 
of those who had been the means of raising him 
to the throne. In order that he might secure 
to himself the affection of the army, Philip was 
persuaded to marry Eurydice, the grand-daugh- 
ter of Philip, whose mother, through his instiga- 
tion, had lost her life. ' 

This acdon was certainly calculated to ensure 
the warm and steady support of the soldiers^ ais it 
Appeared to continue the government of the em- 
pire in his family. It was necessary also that 
he should conciliate the friendship of Roxana, 
whose son^was intendejj to share the soveragnty 
with him. By this time also she had been deli- 
vered of a boy, who was named'Alexander. Bai^ 
sine likewise, the daughter of Darius, whom the 
king had married at Suza, was with child. It 
was therefore resolved between Roxana and Per- 
diccas, that, lest another son. should appear to 
dispute the throne with Alexander, it was ne- 
cessary to conspire the death of Barsine. Ac- 
cordingly she suffered soon after; and Pary§a- 
tis, the sister of Barsine, and widow of Hephes- 
tion, underwent the same fate. By these nefiairi- 
ous proceedings, Perdiccas endeavoured to ob«> 
tain and secure the &vour and esteem of Aridv- 
usand Roxana; but whilst the Macedonian em- 
pii^e seemed to be under the dominion of two 
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kings, it was in effect subject to the authority and 
guidance of one ruler only* No act, whether 
legislative or executive, was passed, unless it* 
originated from Perdiccas. 

The supremacy- tp affairs, which this amU- 
tious man had acquired, did not however satisQr 
him. His views extended much farther than to 
the possession of mere temporary honou^, and 
he looked to the time when he shouki be saluted 
and reverenced as monarch of the Macedonian 
«minre. He determined to render the distinc- 
tions he had already obtained, as permanent as 
they were really great and substantial.. It was 
necessary, therefore, to remove frqui the court 
all competitors, and to ]^ace them in such dis- 
tant and separate situations, that they could not 
eclipse his glory, nor rival his power; and to 
attain this purpose, it was requisite, that the 
sevet^al subordinate governments and great offi- 
ces of the empire, should be judiciously distribut* 
'«dL A council was therefore holden, in which 
it was resolved, that the following an^angetnerits 
should be made in the name of the two kings* 
Antipater had the government of the European 
provinces, as genei^ of the army in that conti* 
nent ; Craterus was vested with the title of pro* 
tector in that part*; and Perdiccas had.tbe office^ 
with the title of general of the household troops, 
in the room of Hephestion* Ptolemy, the son of 
Lagus, had Egypt, Lybia, and that part of Af a* 
bia which borders upon Egypt. To Lysima- 
chus fell Thrace and the Chersonese ; Eumenes 
had Paphlagonia and Cappadocia ; Antigonus 
hadPhrygia the greater, Lycia, and PamphyKa; 
and Seieucus was appointed commander of ijie 
royal cavalry^ The station of Perdkcas might 
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Mcm tb« meaaest and xikost inconsiderable ; but, 
though it wanted the decorodons of splendoui^ 
that defioiency waa more than compensated bj 
the power which it conferred. Perdiccas was at 
Adl liberty to prosecute the great purposes of his 
ambition* The two kings were «t his disposid» 
and he was at the head of a trusty and weil.dtft- 
ciplined body d sokfiers, while* on the other 
hand) his rinds were obliged lo seek their £ca<r 
^unes in distant parts of the world* 

Meanwhile, the Greek colome% whom the 
-conqueror of the «ast had settled in upper Asiay 
•weary of continuing in that country) prepared*, to 
return home* Having, therefere, united their 
forces, amoundng to upwards of twenty thoiv 
sand meny they took their d^>artufe for £urDpe> 
without requesting the permission of Percficcaa* 
That general, foreseeing the consequences of 
•such an enterprisie, at a time, when every thing 
was in motion,- and when -the troops, and their - 
'Officers, aspired at independence, dispatched 
Python to opposethem. On his arrival, he brought 
over by money three thousand Greeks, who trea- 
cheroudy deserted their comrades during the 
engagement, and Python hereby obtained • a 
complete victory* The vimquished troops sur^* 
rendered, on condition that t^eir lives and liber- 
ties should be preserved* The Macedonians^ 
however, who had received diffsrfint orders from 
•Pterdiccas, inhumanly slaughtered them all with* 
out the least regard to the terms they had grant* 
ed them* 

The news of Alexander's death having reach* 
ed Athens, esLcited a con8idend)le tumult in that 
city, and occasioned universal demonstrations of 
joy. The people, who had reluctantly, but «•* 
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IcBftly, endkired tihe Macedodbav yokct imme*- 
diately {>re])ared for war; and a dqHnatkm was 
tostaiitif sent to all the abates of Greedet inviting 
them to join in a confederacy against Macedonia* 
Demosthenes, who amidst kis mtsfortones al* 
wajra letnned an ardentxeal for the int€!re9t and 
glory vi his eountry,. was at that time in exile at 
Meganu He however jomed himself with the 
Athoitan amhassadors^ and, seconding their w* 
monstrances by the ivresistihie force of his elo- 
i^nce, engaged Arges, Corinth, and the other 
cities of Peloponnesus, to accede to- tht lei^et 
far restoring the Hberly ei Greece. The Athe- 
oiansy stnidL with admiraidon at so generous and 
dianterested an acdonf immedialelyv passed a de^ 
eree^ that Dcmoctfaenes should be recalled from 
faanis&ment: A galley was therefore (fispatcU* 
ed for hinr at .figina, and when he altered the 
Finmsf the uagistrstes and principal persons of 
the city went to meet this ilhntrious exile, and 
reeehred him with tke greatest demonstrations of 
joy and aiiection. Demosthen^ was sensibly 
affected with the extraordinary honom« thus ren- 
dered hint by hi^^countFy, and amidst the acda^ 
mations of the peojAe lifted up his hands towards 
. Heaven, andgave^anks to the gods. 

PfaoaK» and OemcMitlieaes, Imrever, were, as 
iMuai^ divided ^ in opinion. The former being 
asked when he woidd advise the Athenians to 
laake war, refdied, ^^ Wlienever the young men 
<^i8erve « strict discipfine i the rich contribute, 
according to their abilities, towards the exigences 
oftthe state; and the orators no longer rob the 
^blick*'^ The ^ sentiments of Phocion were the 
hiote-4xruden^. those of Demosthenes tlie more 
«k>rious* 

3L2 
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Leosthenes lutving faised a powerfiii may^ 
nwrched agunst Andpater. That general beii^ 
^{Hised of the commodons in Greece, dnpatdn 
ed couriers toLeonatus in Phrygtatand to Cra- 
terua in Cilicia, to solicit asststance. Before, 
however, the expected reinfbrGemeiits arriiped, 
he directed his course into Thessaly, at the head 
of only thirteen thousand Macedoraan infimtiy^ 
and six hundred horse. The Thessalians, a^ 
fif^t, declared in &9oar of Antipater; but when 
-Ihey saw the confedecated- Greeks advancing^ 
and perceived how mutij superior, they we|?e 
in numbers to the Macedonians, they revcdt* 
ed to the hostile army* Andpater, however, 
was not discouraged by their defection, but ven- 
tured an engagement, in whkh his forcea were 
defeated. Not daring to hazard another battle, 
he redred to Lamia, a city of Thesaalyt which he 
caused to be fortified, and prepu^ to make an 
•bstinate defence. 

The Athenians and confederate troops advanc- 
ed to attack the town, and .assaulted it with 
great bravery. The enemy, irawever, resisting 
them vig^rouriy, they were obliged to convert 
the siege into a blockade, and to endeavour to re- 
duce the place by femkie. The city soon became 
sensible, of the growing scarcity, ami the besieged 
began to be seriouirfy di^nsed to surroidei^ 
when Leosthenes, who hastened to the assistance 
of his workmen, whom the enemy had attained, 
received a wound of which he died. This ind- 
dent gready discouraged the Athenians. They 
did not, however, - despair, nor relinquish their 
system of conquest ; but cliose Amphipilus their 
general, a man eqiudly esteoned by the troops 
for his valour and abilities. 
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-In the mean time, Leonstiuwasniarcking to 
the assistance of the Macedonians besieged in Lft> 
mia, not with any real design of assitting Amk- 
pater, but that he might make himself master 
of -duDse coantries ; and arrived witlun a small 
distance of the city, with twenty thousand foot 
and two thousand five hundred horse* The army 
of the enemy was somewhat more numerous* 
An oigagement ensued, in which the Atibenians 
were victorious, and Leonatus perished in the 
field of battle. Overjoyed with their successes, 
and despisiffg the feeble resistance of • the Mace» 
donians, many of the Grecian troops returned 
home, to boast of the triumph they had obtained, 
and to' congratulate their friends on the revival 
of ancient freedom* When these agreeable ad- 
vices reached Athens, Phocion, apprehensive of 
the consequences, exclaimed, ^ When shall w€ 
cease to conquer ?" This rejoicing was, however, 
of short duration : Antipater having quitted thf 
city the day after the battle, joined the reinforce- 
ment from Cilida, under the command of Cra- 
Jteras ; and a general ei^agement took place near 
the city of Cranon, in Thessaly, in which the 
confed^wted Greeks suffered a defeat* 
" After this battle, a deputaticm was sent to 
Antipater, requesting a general peace* That 
' commander, however, replied, that he would 
treat separately with the several states and cities 
c^ . the confederacy. The answer being received , 
the negociation was suspended ; and the Greeks, 
<disbanding their troops, returned home. In a 
short time, therefore, every city and every state 
-was under the necessity of acceding to whatever 
terms Antipater thought fit to propose* Athens 
was the only city that wa^ excepted from the 
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peace* PfaockKi ^ns iMilt «t die imui of an an*- 
bassy to conciliate Die &vour of Ant^Nifi&is ant 
to negociate widi tiiat gen»tral a treaty <^ aii»ty« 
The terms, however, on which this hvcnr waft 
granted, were equally subyernve of Atfaman 
honour and power; for it was denianded that 
Demosthenes and Hyperides riioold be defiveted 
up. TMs Astinction tiiey undoubtedly owed ter 
their superior sernoes, perfiBrmed in thedbiseof 
their country. The ^mocratical farmof g»> 
vernment was to be abolished ; the anci^tf mode 
of taxes restored ; the olmoxious were to {brfdt 
their munidpal rights, and Athens was to re^- 
cttve a Mace^3iu&n garrison, aiid to defray th^ 
expenses of the war. 

Some of the Athenians seemed satisfied widi 
these conditions, and icon^dered them as karicnt 
aAd moderate ; but X^ioctates thought other* 
wise, and said, ^ They are ihoderate lor slaves^ 
but extremely severe for fiiefe men*'* They wete^ 
however, compelled to recme into Munydna a 
Macedonian garriscm, commanded by Menylhta^ 
H Q^ a man of probity, and an ^ihate friend 
j^' ^f Phodon. To such a humiliating oon^ 
dition was Athens now fieduced, wttdi 
hlsd formerly been the f^lory of the wotid I Up*- 
wards of twelve thousand Athenians wene disfran-' 
chised ; many of th^n, finding their situaetioa 
insupportable, went into Thrace, and settled these 
Upon the arrival of the messenger who 
brought the first accounts to Athens of die disi^ 
graceful treaty which had been colk:)uded, Be* 
mosthenes fied to Celauria, a small iskmd oppo- 
site to Troezene. Antipater, informed that tfae- 
orator had eluded his vengeance by flight, dis^ 
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fiaUAed Archias) a player, to seise .hlm« Hav* 
uig thenefore suuledto the island with a body of 
tro(^, he 8{Mtfed no pains to persuade him to 
retxim home, and assured him that Antipater 
MTOuld treat him with humanity* Demosthenesi 
however, knew Antipater too well to expect any 
£|3roar from him ; iuid to prevent, therefore, the 
designs of the tyrant, he swallowed poison, and 
floon fell dead at the foot 6f the altar, where he 
had taken sanctuary* 

In the, mean time, Perdiccas, who had for- 
merly manied Niceia, the daughter of Antipa* 
t£ir» having obtained the regency of the whole 
Macedonian empire, became more exalted in his 
thoughts, and was desirous of espousing Cleo- . 
patra, the sister of the late king. So near an 
jaOiance with the family of Alexander would, 
^e expected, secure to him the throne* . AiitigOp 
nus penetrated the designs of Perdiccas, and 
f(H«saw that the success of the regent would be 
his own destruction ; he therefore passed over 
Into Greece, and disclosed to Antipater the plan 
which Bferdi^cas had formed for obtaining thie 
aoyereignty* Ptolemy also, the governor of 
Egypt, was engaged in their interest ; and pre- 
parations were made for frustrating the projects 
of. the regent* 

Ptolomy remonstrated with Perdiccas on the 
inequality of the, arrangements which had been 
.made in the empire, iumI was the first who dis- 
daimed the power of the united monarchs, and 
prepared in the face of the world to act. the part 
of an independent sovereign. Removed at such 
.a distance from the seat of goyemm^t, he could 
strengthen his army, and establish his doml*. 
nion» without interruption* Encouraged by these 
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ciicamstance^i). he liaatenedi to reader his postev* 
uons stable and secure. Perdkcas, who had 
early notice of these proceedings, defibersded 
jwhether he should march into Egypt with a 
^powerful army> or first direct his coarse towaidae 
Macedonia.) and engage Antipater and CraSenis* 
The preparations, howerer, which Ptolemy had 
4Cnade9 seemed too alarming to admit of any de** 
lay; it was therefore resolved, that Perdiccot 
should march against him* while Eumenes,' wkit 
a numerous body of forces, guarded the Asiatick 
provinces against Antipater^and Cmtenuu 

After undergoing om^derable fotigue, the re-> 
gent and his army pasiM the Egyptian frontier'. 
Hostilities immediately commenced, and irc^ 
quent and vigorous efforts were made by the 
royal tnx^ against Ptolomy, but in vidn* The 
forces of that general were uniformly Yi<itoriou% 
and the soldiers of Perdiccas, deject by thftlr 
ill success, and exasperated l^ the haughty anA 
overbearing dep(Mtment of their comnnaiufer, 
mutinied, and^slew him in his tent. 

During these transactions, the other putiea 
were not inactive » Antipater entered Ciyda, 
with an intention of assisting Ptolemy in Egypt ; 
and Craterus was detached^ with the xtma^i^er 
of the forces, s^ainst Eumenes, who was then m 
Cappadocia. The reputation of Craterus waa 
so great among the Macedonians, that it was ex- 
pected when he appeared in the field, all the 
national troops of the hostile army would im« 
mediately revolt and arrange themselves under 
the banners of their fovourite general* Eumenes 
was aware of this danger) and in order to< guaid 
against such an accklent, kept his army igoo- 
rant <>f the. enemy agafaisjt whom ^hey^ had m 
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Mntend, and|)Qi6ted the foreign troops opposite 
liie MAcedoniaiv soldiers. By that cautious ma« 
Uttgement) the forces linder the command of 
Somenes never khew against whom they fought 
until they beheld Crateros breathless on the iieU^ 
of batHe. 

> By the death of Craterus, Philla, the daugh« 
ter of Antipater^ whom he had married, was left, 
a widow. From a two-fold cause, tJierefore, 
Antipater must h^ve been afflicted by the loss 
ifiiich he bad sustained* He was not, however, ' 
doomed to moaifn l(^g; a palliative was very 
soon brought him, which was the intelligence of 
ttie<leath of Perdkcas. In consequence of that 
iatpoitant event, Andpater was solicited to join 
tlie army in Syria, in order to make new ar* 
raagementft for the government of the emi»re» 
He^ Hh^K^ote hastened thither with all expedir 
tiMiy and xxpon his arrival was unanimously 
^ected protector of the kings. 

As soon as he was invested with this author 
rity^ he made a new partition of the provinces,' 
in* which all those were excluded who had es-* 
phased the interests of Perdiccas and Eumenes* 
He also re-^stabKshed others^ whom the opposite 
foction had dispossessed; 'i^ in this division^ 
Sdleucas, whoitiad great authority &om the com*< 
mand of the cavalry, obtained the government 
-of Babylon, and afterwards became the most 
powerful of all Alexander's iracc^essors. Anti* 
pater having adjusted matters in Asia, sent An^*. 
tigonus with ui army against £umenes, who was 
determined in his purpose of waging war with 
the enemies of Perdiccas, be:ause he considered 
them as inimical to tiie real intei^sts of Mace*- 
don* t His ^son Caimandcr was also {^pointed to 
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the command of a considerable body of troops, 
.with secret injunctions to guard with a jealous 
eye the proceedings of Antigonus. He disputed 
not the Yalour and conduct of that general ; but 
he prudently thoi^ht him too boM and enter-* 
prising to be constantly awed by the irresolute 
and taudy commands of a distant and distracted 
government Antipater then returned to Ma- 
cedon* 

Antigonus prepared to act with uncommon 
Tigour against Eumenes* He had every incen- 
tive to dispatch^ his temper was naturally suited 
to action ; he was dissatisfied with the manner 
in which the great departments in the state were 
filled ; and bearing an enmity against Eumenes, 
he had the sanction of authority for crushing 
g Q^ him at once. An engagement soon fi>l« 
^' lowed, in which Eumenes, by the trea- 
chery of one of his soldiers, was com- 
pletely defeated. This discomfiture, however^ 
occasioned one of the most extraordinaiy actions 
of his life : he returned unperceived to the field 
of battle, burned the bodies of his slain compa- 
nions, and raised over their ashes a mound of 
earth ; then dismissing the sick and wounded 
of his army, he reUred with six hundred men to 
the casUe of Nora, a place of great strength on 
the fix>ntiers of Cappaddcia and Lycaonia, in 
which he sustained a siege of twelve monthsy 
against the whole strength of Antigonus's army, 
and at length forced it to retire* 

During diese transactions in Asia, ^e Athe- 
nians, dissatisfied with the Macedonian garrison 
in their city, sent Denades to request Antipater 
that he would recal the troops from Athens. 
The Athenians had first applied' to Phocion, 
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^liose influence with that general they knew to 
be great. But he declined to interfere in the 
bu^ess, and only procured the restoration o . 
the e^es to their homes and ancient privi- 
leges. It is probable that he perceived it to be 
too late a period of their national existence for 
them to be ab]e to .guard themselves. Demades> 
however, undertook the commission with plea- 
sure. The dignity and glory of their ancestors 
returned to the minds of the Athenians, and they 
hoped that he would, at least, procure them the 
semblance of freedom. 

Demades, as we have formerly seen, had been 
the creature and favourite of Philip, and of his 
successors. He it was that drew up the decree 
of banishment against the eloquent, the patriotick, 
and disinterested Demosthenes. He was not 
destitute of abilities or eloquence ; but he wanted 
probity and disinterestedness. Antipater said 
he had two friends at Athens :—-Phocion, who 
would never accept any reward for his services ; 
jand Demades that never thought he received 
enough. Whether the Macedonian governor had 
discontinued his largesses, or Demades consi- 
dered them as not sufficiently liberal, we know 
not; certain it is, that he had formed .a corres- 
*pondence with Perdiccas, whom he invited to 
assume the government of Greece and of Ma- 
cedon. A letter he had written to that com- 
mander was intercepted, in which were these 
words : " Come, and be the support of Macedon 
and Greece, .which at present lean on an old 
rotten staff,*^ ^meaning Antipater. This disco- 
very had taken place immediately precedmg his 
setting out to request the recal of the Macedo- 
jnian garrison. His son, therefore, who accom- 
Vol. IV. 2M^ 
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panied him, was put to death in the sight of 
Demades, after which he himself was immedi- 
atel7 slain. Thus were the Greeks reduced to* 
the necessity of imploring liberty with the ser- 
vility of slaves, which they had hitherto de- 
manded with the noble confidence of an inde- 
pendent people ! 

Antipater did not long survive the orator De- 
mades ; and his death happened soon after his 
Tetum from his Asiatick expedition. He had un» 
dergone excessive fatigue, in keefung the Greeks 
under the subjection of Macedon, and in adjust- 
ing matters in Asia, which probably consfured 
to accelerate his end. Ever active, faithful, and 
zealous in the cause of his country, he suffered 
himself to enjoy but little repose* The differ- 
ences which subsisted in Macedon, and the in- 
struction of his countrymen in the arts of peace, 
had employed his attention after his arrival. 
His body had become enfeebled and emaciated, 
and the anxiety of his mind occasioned a violent 
and yiveterate disease. Amidst diis complicated 
distress, he acted as became his descent, and the 
excellence of his understanding. Finding his 
end approaching, he assembled his friends, and 
the friends of his country, and gave them in- 
structions relative to th^ course of conduct, which 
it was equally their duty and their interest to 
pursue. It was necessary to appoint a gover- 
' nor over Macedon, and a regent of the empire. 
He knew the importance of those stations, and 
was sensible that his own glory and reputation, 
the interest of the state, and the preservation of 
the Macedonian empire, required a person to be 
nominated whose ag^*, experience, and former 
services^ would command authority and respect. 
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Urkdcr these impressions) therefore, he bequeath- 
ed to Polyperchon, the eldest of all Alexander's 
captains at that time in £urope» the two high 
offices of protector and governor of Macedon. 
Xhus did Antipater sacrifice the interest of his 
family to that of the empire, and died full of 
years and of glory. 

Cassander, who was in Asia at the time of his 
father's decease, apprehending in what a peril- 
ous situation Antipater's. death had left himself 
and the friends of the late administration in 
Macedon, was resolved to attempt something 
for their safety. He revolved in' his mind the 
-character of Polyperchon, who was equally des- _ 
titnte of wisdom, of resolution, and of probity ; 
■ and his ambition also prompted him to attempt 
the recovery of Uiat command, of which he had 
been deprived by the will of his father ; and he 
contrived a method for procuring himself satis- 
faction. Under the pretence, therefore, of tak- 
ing the diversion of hunting, he engaged several 
of his friends to accompany him into the coun- 
try. When they were at some distance from 
court, he assembled them together and disclosed 
his mind. He told them the only reason for 
bringing them to that place was, that he might 
confer with them on matters of the greatest im- 
portance, and have the advantage of their opi- 
nions. He alluded, he sud, to the recent change 
in the government, and to the probable conse- 
quences that were likely to flow from it. He 
then expatiated at some length on the. dangers 
that threatened them, from the junction of inte- 
veats between Polyperchofi and Olymptas, who 
was ihe implacable enemy of Antipater's friends, 
imd whom the protector had recalled from he? 
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retirement in Epinis, and had a^xunted her to 
superintend the rearing of Alexander^ the son 
of Roxana. It is uncertain whether Cassander 
communicated to his friends at that time^ the 
whol^ of his project, and of his kitention of sup- 
planting the protector. His remonstrsmces, how- 
ever, produced the desired effect; and many 
avowed themselves his partisans, in whose con- 
fidoice he resolved to act indep^Klently and 
openly. 

While Cassander was thus employed in farm- 
ing projects for suhvoting the government, Po- 
lyperchon was busied in securing his dominion 
in Greece. He had held a council of state, ia 
which it was determined, that all the governors 
whom Antipater had appointed in the Grecian 
communities should be disf^aced, and that de* 
mocracy should be every where re-established» 
An edict was therefore pidblished, the Introduc- 
tion and conclusion of which abounds with pro- 
testations, that the sole intent of the court, by 
the measure enjoined, was to restore liberty to 
Greece. 

This edict, notwithstanding the gracious pur- 
pose for which Polypezchon pretended to publish 
it, did not meet with unanimous ai^^Pohation.. 
The main object of it was to break the power of 
the late governors; but they were unwilling to 
submit to a decree which evidently tended to in-^ 
jure fth^m. They hesitatsed for a while, and then 
appfied to Cassander for relief. Ath^is being of 
mot« consequence to the Macedcmian govern- 
ment than any other Grecian state, the eyes oi 
all men were turned on Nicanor, governor of 
that city. It was obvious, that had Nicanor 
immediately complied with the injunctions, of 
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the edict, most of the other ckies and slates in 
Greece would have followed his. example: but 
be expressed a diffidence at first, relative to the 
«ath<»*ity of Polyperehcm; and after he had 
received letters from CHympias on the subject, 
- devised new sch^nes of procrastination, until he 
had sufficiently reinforced his garrison at Muni- 
diia* Instead, therefore, of quitting the fort, 
'according to the injunction of the decree, he un- 
expectedly seized the Pirxus. 

The Athenians, intoxicated with the ideal li- 
berty which they now enjoyed, and provoked at 
the conduct of Nicanor, determined to rid them- 
selves of those that seemed to oppose the wishes 
of their deliverers. For that purpose they turned 
their fory upon the patriotick PlM)cion, and some 
of the most dtsdi^ished citizens of Athens. 
These witiidrew from the rage of the people, 
and threw themselves on the mercy of Alexan- 
der, the son <rf Polyperchon, who was entering 
Attica with a powerful army ; and by this time 
also the protector himself was at hand, with Phi- 
lip Aridaeus, and another large body or forces. 

Alexander, having heard Phocion and the 
odier- fugitives relate their account of the mat- 
ter, was convinced of their innocence, and of the 
injustice of the decree, and in consequence sent 
letters of recommendation with them to his fa- 
^er. They were accompanied by Dinarchus, a 
Corinthian, and an old and indmate friend of 
Polyperchon ; but scarcely were they arrived at 
die camp of the regent, when 'deputies came 
from Athens, accusing them of high treason. 
Pc^perchon was at a loss for some time how he 
shoidd act in this matter : his son had preci^n- 
tately and impmdentiy pledged his faith to the 
2M 2 
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eaJOesy but ibe interest of bis cause- wotdd^ kc 
coQsideredi be best pixvnated by eoiiq>|^lDg 
with the wishes of the Athesmos. Abm^n vor 
steady in his seattments and saB^ine in hi» 
measures, Pdypn^bGn nO: sooner conceived lJu» 
idea than he gave orders that Jiis old acquaints 
ance Dinarchus should be first torturedy ami then 
put to death ; while Phocion and his oompanioBs 
were bound and sent back in carts to Athenst 
with this message, ^ That though he was con* 
vinced.they had been tiwitors to their countryt 
yet he left them to the judgment of the Athe- 
nians as a free peo^is." 

Phocion demanded) <^ whether he was to be 
judged according to the accustomed form of 
law?" Being answered in the affirmative, he 
replied, '^ How can that be, since we iffe not 
allowed an impartial hearing l" Pefceimg by 
the clamour of the people tlu^ no d^ence wsa 
to be allowed them, he exclaimed, ^ With regaid 
to myself, I acknowledge the crime of which I 
am accused, and cheecfoUy submit to the sen- 
tence of the law. But consider, O Atheoians ! 
what these men have done, that they should be 
involved in the same puniahm^M with me*" 
The people vehemently cried out, " They are 
your accomplices, and therefore that b sufficient 
&r condemning them*" The decree was theft 
read, and Phocion, >iicocles, Aheudippus, Aga- 
mon, and Pythocles, were sentenced to sulfer 
death; and Demetrius, Phalereus, CaUimedon, 
Charicles, and others, were condemned in thdr 
absence. Many peracffis^ moved, that Phocion 
should be tortured before he was put to death ; 
but the minority Of the peq>le considered thai 
punishment as too severe. Whilst the vote» weie 
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. coUectingy xmny plsKusd garlands on their headf&y 
• attd demonstrated all the satisfaction thict could 
. huwehtexk felt had the mmt powerfol enemy of 
the puVliek sulfiMred a d^eat* An intimate fnend 
%oo]^ the oppottunit^jr of asl&ing Phocion, as they 
YPere beanilg him to execution, if he had any 
commands to his so«. ^' Only," replied he very 
Goc^y, ^f that he for^t the ill treatment which 
hfi fofther receded from the Athenians*" 

The resentment of Ins enefnies was not allayed' 
.by the dea^i of Phocion : a decree was passed, , 
by which his body was banished the Athenian 
teniiories, and any person that should furnish 
Sax/Sat his' funeral pile wa^ subjected to a penal- 
ty'/ One Conopian took up the corpse, and car- 
iTiied It beyond Eleusina, where he borrowed fire 
'^ ft Megaiian Woman, and burned it. A mat-- 
^xm of that stute, who attended on the occasion, 
raised a humble mc^iument to perpetuate the 
memory of the unfortunate oratOT* Having 
collected the ashes, she carried them home, and 
buried them under her hearth ; putting up the 
following prayer to her household gods : " To 
you, O ye deities I guaardians of this place, do I 
commit the precious remains of the most excel- 
lent Phoeton. Protect them, I beseech you, from 
every insult, and deliver them one day to be de- 
ported m the sepulchre of his ancestors, when 
the Athenians shall have become Wiser." 

A* short time only intervened before the prayer 
of the pious matron was fulfilled* The Athe- 
nians, like all democrades, passed from one ex- 
treme to the other. They recollected the many 
services he had performed the state ; and there- 
fore decreed the victim of their rage a statue of 
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brass ; ordered hts ashes to be broaglit biek at 
•the publick expense ; and passied an act, that las 
accusers should be put to death. Agonides, who 
was the principal person in promoting the plot 
against Phocion, was seized and executed f bvt 
Epicurus and Demophilus fled. Phocioii's scniy 
however, pursued and slew them. 

When we consider the integrity, the magnani- 
mity, the sober and steady zeal for the wel&re 
of his country, which Phodon uniformly dis- 
played, we must confess, that none of aO h» 
fellow-citisens were more tnily patriodck. He 
aimed not to obtain the favtmr of the rich and 
great, and yet was frequently able to stem die 
popular tide. . He was not to be intimiciated faf 
the threats and frowns' of the people ; and soiiie- 
times espoused the cause of the few, nHio stood 
high, but alone. Destitute of that enthusiasm 
which sometimes threatened to mislead his com- 
petitor Demosthenes, Phocion equalled in probi- 
ty that illustrious orator. His opposition to the 
most popular men of his time has been the cause 
of his making so distinguished a figure in the 
state, and forms the most prominent feature in 
his character. It would be no difficult taak to 
prove, that the motives on which he acted 
honest, prudent, and cbmmendable. The ^ 
which he made use of when Demosthenes endea- 
voured to excite the people to resist the power 
of Macedon, shows at once the greatness of his 
wisdom, and the extensiveness of his knowledge 
with respect to the real condition of the neighs 
bouring states at that time. ^ Since," said he, 
^ the Athenians can no longer fill their wimted 
glorious station, Idt them adopt counsels ade- 
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^uate to their abilities, and endeavour to court 
t:1:iat power, which they cannot provoke but to 
1:l^r ruin.*' 

He was the only Athenian that ever occasion- 
atlly commanded the respect of the friends and 
enemies of his country. In a woixi he was a 
iTAtiona} and a traceable patriot. He wished in- 
deed to see. the aggrandizement of his native 
Govmtry ; but he was anxious that its grandeur 
should arise from those ingenious arts which are 
the consequence of national tranquility* 

While these things were transacting, Cassan- 
4^r, seeing no hopes of immediate success to his 
undeitaking- by the greatest effort of all the 
power he could then command in Eu- 
rope, jvidged it necessasy to seek assist- ^^^• 
9jace in some other quarter* He had en- 
fleavoured to conciliate the affections of the Ma- 
cedonians, and to engage them warmly in hii^ 
cause; Antigonus, he vas sensible, would be 
ready to oppose any person that should possess 
the invidious office of protector of the kings ; 
and to him, therefore, he determined to make 
Implication for relief. It is to be numbered 
among the political errors of the new admini* 
sthition in Macedon, that after openly attacking 
the friends and dependants of Antipater, and re- 
ceiving Qlympias into a participation of the go- 
vempnient, Cassspder should be suffered to with« 
draw himself into Asia, where his representations^ - 
and remonstrances might be productive of the 
most dangerous and baneful effects. Antigonus 
i^ceived Cassander with the greatest affability 
ftnd Idndness. He hated Polyperchon ; and tQ 
^K^cute vengeance on hini he saw would be the 
fhortest and most sure ro^d to th^ conquest of 
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Asia, which was now become the great object o/ 
his ambition. 

The forces which Caasander obtained of An- 
tigonus were not numerous, but to a man of his 
fertile and enterprising genius, any number of 
troops proved of considerable importance, and 
were capable of achieving great exf^its. When 
he had received reinforcements he sailed far 
Athens, and entering^ the Pirsus wkh bis smaO 
fleet, was welcom^ to Greece by Nicanor. 
With respect to thd new government, he enter- 
tained sentiments congeniaJ with those of Cas- 
Sander ; he had been appointed governor of Mo- 
nichia by Antipater during his regency ; hd was 
the fii^t that dared openly and boldly to resist 
the edict of Polyperchon ; and on that account 
he had been exposed to many and great dangeisw 
N<me, therefore, appeared more likely to second 
the views and designs of his visitor with greater 
sincerttjr» 

Polyperchon being informed of the arrival of 
Caasander, instantly resolved to blockade his 
competitor in Athens, and to make a vig(M?<ous 
effort by sea and land, to terminate the war at 
once by the reduction of that city. For that.pur^ 
pose, therefore, he assembled a numerous armyj 
and marched into Attica* This portion of Greece 
was never remarkable for the fertility of its lands : 
and the numerous forces which Polyperchon had 
collected soon caused a scarcity of provisions in 
tliat country. This scarcity induced the protec- 
tor to alter the measures he had proposed, as he 
despaired of bringing the war to a speedy con- 
clusion. Leaving troops, therefore, under the 
command of his son Alexander, who had c»dere 
lo observe the motions of the enemy, and to keep 
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ibem in aw^ he marched with the rest of the 
army into Peloponnesus, where he knew his op- 
ponent had many friends. 

By this time Clytus had set sail with the fleet 
to meet that of Cassander, which was under the 
qcHiduct of Nicanor. A battle was fought in 
which this latter commander was defeated, and 
obliged to betake himself to flight. The fleet of 
Nicanor, however, being refitted, arid reinforced 
by light-armed troops, sent over in barks by An- 
tigonus, he soon found himself in a condition to 
face the enemy again. Having, therefore, put 
to sea, he came up Ivith the armament of Clytus, 
whilst at anchor at Byzantium, and obtained a 
complete victory. After the engagement, Cly- 
tus himself was killed by an insurrection of the 
soldiers of Lysimachus. 

In -the mean time Pol3rperchoB had entered 
Peloponnesus, and had recourse to his edict once 
more. He was determined that his commands 
'should be obeyed, and in ^ case of refusal threat- 
ened to inflict the most sever* punishment. This 
decree was carried into execution in most of the 
tirecian communities, and discord, slkughter, 
and confusion, every where prevailed. Those 
who had borne any office under the administra- 
tion of Antipater were put to death, or at least 
driven into banishment. These tyrannical pro- 
ceedings of the protector excited the just odium 
of the discerning part of the people. The Me- 
galopolitans were the most considerable body of 
men that had the prudence and address to avoid 
these internal dissentions. The magistrates and 
people having consulted on this aflair, unani- 
mously determined to retain their present form 
x)f government, and to remain, if possible, in 
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tnnquillitf. This resolution was oon»dered by 
the protector as treasonable : he declared that it 
was not only an open and avowed insult on his 
authority, but a tacit acknowledgment that the 
Megalopolitans were the coadjutors and abettors 
of Cassander^s rebellion, and, therefore, de- 
nounced exemplary punishment against that 
people. The Megalopolitans fiilly understood 
the meaning of the protector, but they had taken 
their measures in time, and their counsels were 
not easily to be overturned. They withdrew 
their effects from the country, fortified their cityi 
and, the number of fighting men amounting to 
fifteen thousand, determined to make a despe* 
rate resistance against the enemy. 

Polyperchon made good his threats: he ap- 
peared before the city, accompanied by Philip 
Andseus the king, with a very considerable ar- 
my and a number of elephants. His engineers 
were exceedingly active : before the besieged ex- 
pected that they had begun to work, three towers, 
with all the walls between them, were under- 
mined and fell to the ground. A breach being 
thus effected, Polyperchon led his army to the 
assault, which was vigorously supported on both 
sides ; but the Megalopolitans finally repulsed 
the besiegers. 

This repulse did not discourage Polyperchon 
from prosecuting his designs. He determined 
to renew the attack, and to avail himself of the 
use of his elephants. When this was repotted to 
the Megalopolitans, they were greatly distressed 
at the thoughts of being attacked by those ter- 
rible animals. They were, however, soon re- 
lieved from their uneasiness on that account. It 
happened that a person named Damides was 
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among thetn, who had served under Alexander 
in his eastern expedition, and who undertook to 
render the elephants perfectly useless to the be* 
siegers, and harmless to the besieged. The plan 
he made use of was thi&— he caused long pieces 
of planks to be driven into the ground, into each 
of which he fixed several iron spikes : over the 
irpikes he threw some rubbish, that the enemy 
might not perceive theni : this was done all 
along the inside of the breach. Tlie citizens 
were then drawn \ip, not iii front, but in fknk, 
between the city and these machines, and at each 
end of the breach. ^ 

The' besiegers were now ready to make the 
assault : they advanced in excellent order with 
the elephants in front. These animals, forced 
by their riders within the breach, stuck their feet 
on the spikes, and were unable to proceed any 
farther. The citizens instantly perceived this, 
and galled them and their riders with stones, 
darts, and other missile weapons. This occa- 
sioned a dreadful Confusion. Many of the spikes 
had pierced the feet of the elephants so deep, 
that they were not only incapable of motion, but 
fell to the ground. Others were so enraged by 
the pain they experienced, that they became un- 
goveiiKtble, turned upon their own men, and 
trod them under their feet. The Macedonian 
army seeing this disaster, reftised to proceed; 
and Polyperchon, leaving a considemble body of 
horse and foot to block up the Megalopolitans in 
their city, was compelled to retire in disgrace. 
About the same time also news equally dis" 
agreeable and dishonoui:able was brought to the 
protector, relative to the complete and unexpect^ 
€<J defeat of the admiral Clytus* After such 
Vol. IV. 2 N 
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i*epeated losses he saw no prospect of acqninii^ 
any honour in Greece : the greatest part, there- 
fore, of hi^ army returned immediately to Ma- 
cedon. 

While these transactions were performing in 
Europe, Antigonus, who had been appointed 
to the government of the Phrygia greater, Lyca- 
onia, Pamphylia, and Lycia, resolved to make 
himself master of all Asia. For that purpose he 
collected an army of sixty thousand foot, and 
nineteen thousand hiirse, together with many ele- 
phants. He made no secret of his intenticHis> 
but avowed his designs, and removed all the go- 
vernors of provinces whom he suspected to be 
hostile to his measures. He endeavoured to 
gain the interest of Eumenes, and sent an able 
and confidential person to treat with that ge- 
neral in the castle of Aora, and to assure him 
that if he would become the friend and ally of 
Antigonus, he should have the most honourable. 
situation in his court. Eumenes at first appeared 
to i^ceive these oveKures in a &vourable man- 
ner; but when they tendered to him an oath 
that he would be faithful to the interests of An- 
tigonus, he refused to make any such promise : 
Antigonus, therefore, became indignant at the 
conduct of Eumenes, and began to levy war oa 
that j^eneral. 

Pplyperchon finding himself distressed by the 
treachery and power of Antigonus and of Cassan- 
der, not only allowed Olympias to take up her 
abode in Macedon, but made her his chief con- 
fidant, and in a little time virtually committed 
to her care the government of the whole nation. 
She was a woman of a violent and revengefiil 
temper of mind, but not destitute of discera- 
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ment^ The deep and often fatal intrigues in 
which slie had been concerned, had taught her 
the knowledge of mankind. That knowledge 
was exerted on the occasion of which we are now 
speaking. Instead of nominating to the chief 
command in Asia one whose dissolute morals 
and licentious conduct promised fair to promote 
any arbitrary scheme which the court might 
propose, she appointed or advised Polyperchon 
to appoint Eumenes, who was the most loyal 
and steady friend that court had. Eumenes was, 
therefore, constituted commander in chief of the 
royal forces in Asia, and had a donation of five 
hundred talents awsuxled him for his recent ser- 
vices. 

- When Eumenes received the letters which 
conferred on him the supreme command in the 
east, he hastened to perform his duty, and to ac- 
quit himself with credit, but the rival with whom 
he had to contend was an active and enterprising 
commander. In the number of his soldiers, and 
also with regard to influence in the Asiatick pro* 
vinces, Eumenes was greatly inferior to Anti- 
gonus. The former, therefore, was under the 
necessity of employing all the resources oT his 
inventive genius : he did so, and he might have 
finally proved victorious had he not been betray- 
ed by the perfidy of his friends. He considerably 
augmented his strength in a short space «f time, 
and by granting appointments and conferring 
honours, he gained the favour and friendship of 
the most powerful officers in the opposite in- 
terest. The Argyraspide, a body of haixly 
Macedonian yeterans, who, on account of their 
Bieritand bravery, had beea presented by Alex- 
ander the Great with silver shields, were at first 
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extremely adverse to the appointment and the 
measures of Eumenes. . They received him with 
all the marks of deference and respect which 
they could possibly devise ; but Eumenes per- 
ceived that the civility of their conduct was only 
exterior, and that they had no real regard or 
esteem for him. On the contrary, he was sen- 
sible that they envied his authority, and, there- 
fore, endeavoured to render their malice inef- 
fectual, and to provide for his own. safety and the 
prosperity of the empire. His integrity and 
address soon attached those soldiers to his party* 

The method which he took to prevent the su- 
perior officers' ideas of precedency, and their 
mutual jealousy of being supplanted in their 
commander's favour fix)m disturbing the peace 
of the army, was as follows. He informed them 
that in a dreaia he had seea Alexander arrayed 
in regal pomp, seated on his throne, and giving- 
orders to his commanders as usual. He advised) 
therefore, that a tent of state should be erected^ 
in which a throne of gold with all the insigna 
of royalty should be placed. Before this throne 
an altar of the same metal should be raised, oa 
' which each of the commanders were to offer sa-. 
orifice, and then seating themselves indiscrimi- 
nately, consult the publick safety.. By this expe- 
dient he appeased . dissensions among the pow'^ 
erful, and inspired the soldiers in general with 
cnthusiastick bravery^ But the device to which 
Eumenes was thus obliged to have recourae for 
quelling the factions that existed, demonstrated 
the dangerous and precarious grouud on which 
the Macedonian commanders at that time stood. 

Eumenes had not only to contend with Anti- 
gonus, but with many of t;he other governors of 
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provinces, whom ambitious projects and disaf- 
fection to the protectorship, rendered hostile to 
his measures* For about three years, however, 
that able and experienced general had evidently 
the advantage over all his adversaries, and his 
exertions held Asia in subjection to the Mace* 
donian government* 

While Eumenes was thus vindicating by his 
arms the honour and interests of the kings in the 
east, Cassander was gradually subverting their 
power in Europe* Aiter Nicanor had defeated 
the armament imder the command of Clytus, 
near Byzantium, he again resumed the govern- 
ment of Munichia. Cassander, sensible of the 
services which Nicanor had i*endered to his 
cause, showed him the greatest attention and 
respect* They were upon the most friendly 
terms, when some person acquainted Cassander 
that the governor had a design to make himself 
sovereign of Attica* It happened also that 
Nicanor hdd reluctantly complied with admitting 
Cassander*s troops into some of his forts ; a cir- 
cumstance, which being united with that report, 
awakened suspicion, which is nearly allied to 
revenge* In order to have Nicanor destroyed, 
Cassander posted some of his men in an empty 
house, and requested the governor to meet him 
there, under pretence of consulting about mat* 
ters of importance. Nicanor accordingly ap- 
peared, and when he entered the house was. at- 
tacked and murdered by the assassins. 

This sanguinary measure roused, the indigna* 
tion of Nicanor*s friends ; but when they consi- 
dered that Cassander was already in possession 
of the greater part of the city, and that Poly- 
perchon would not be able to grant them much 
3 N 2 
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asMStance^ in case they attempted a revolution^ 
they judged it most proper to stifle their resent- 
ment, and to submit quietly to their fate. The 
engaging manners of Cassander contributed not 
a little to reconcile the Athenians to his govern'* 
menu His condescension and generosity, how- 
ever, bespoke the crafty and submissive politician^ 
rather than the successful prince* 

Among the first acts of hb power he appointed 
Demetrius Phalereus to be governor of Athens* 
This man was a person of quality, a descendant 
of Conon, and possessed of extensive property ; 
but neither his birth nor his fortune was equal 
to his virtues. He had studied under the philo* 
aopher Theophrastus, and from him derived 
practical as well as theoretical knowledge. He 
was himself at once a philosopher, an. orat<M*, 
and a man of exemplary morals. Phocion and 
Demosthenes had been his teachers in virtue 
and eloquence. The knowledge he had gained 
whilst a disciple of Theophrastus, enabled him to 
comprehend and encourage the pursuits of a 
literary and ingenious people ; and his ekiquence 
and upright conduct tended to check and con- 
trol the dissolute manners and licentiousness of 
the Athenians* Cicero also speaks very fisLvour- 
ably of his oratory* 

The moderation and mildness which he dis- 
played towards the governed, procured him the 
esteem, and in some instances the affection, of 
the people. They were soon induced to repose 
the greatest confidence in his wisdom and inte- 
grity, and that confidence he did not betray* 
That power which he might easily have con- 
verted into tyranny, he employed in promoting 
the wealth and grandeur of the Athenians* Hq 
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increased their puUick revenues ;- adorned the 
city iirith manf stately and magnificent struc- 
tures, and restored such as were likely to fall 
through the injuries of time. In every otlier. 
respect also he exhibited such indisputable marks 
of affection and regard for the people over whom 
lie presided, that they bestowed on him very 
considerable honours. 

The losses and disgrace which the lotns of 
Polyperchon had recently suffered, made the 
protector sensible that he had no chance to retain 
the sovereignty of Greece. He was obliged, 
therefore, to content himself with the direction 
of Macedon. Attica was beyond the reach of' 
his power, and the iU success with which his at- 
tempts upon the city of the Megalopolitans had 
been attended, had inspired s^l Greece with con- 
tempt of his authority. Under such circum- 
stances ambition would have been futile and 
ridiculous ; but he was destined to a still severer 
lot. 

- Oljmnpias, as we have before seen, had been 
imprudently recalled by Polyperchon, to take 
charge of the infant son of Roxana, and to 
sanction by her presence the new administration 
of Macedon. Previously to her quitting Epirus, 
she had written to Eumenes in Asia, desiring his 
advice, whether she should remain in her present 
situation, or return into Macedonia. Eumenes, 
who always had the welfare of the state near to 
his heart, informed her that he considered it as 
most prudent to remain in Epirus until the 
war should be terminated. He advised her not 
to be too precipitate in her resolutions, but that, 
in case she did return to Macedon, she should 
forget the injuries wliich had been formerly done 
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her, and endeavour to coocUiate the affiscdona 
and esteem of the people* The sec^el of hev 
story will prove how little she regarded thia 
prudent and friendly admonition of Eumenes. 

She set out from Epirus, and arrived in M a^ 
cedon very soon after. When her presence was 
announced, great consternation «nd dismay seizi- 
ed the minds of the people^ and even those who 
had been in habits of friendship and intimacy 
with the exiled queen, dreaded the effects of her 
resentment* The friends of Antipater, how* 
ever, by whose influence she had been banished 
Macedon, had still greater reason to fear the 
consequences (^ her return ; but above all, PluKp 
Aridsus and his ^een. Aridsus was the son 
of Philip by a concubine, and on that account 
had from his infancy been subjected to the ha« 
tred and aversion of Olympias. The weakness 
of his intellects, and the debility of his constita- 
tion, were said to have been occasioned by the 
destructive potions which the queen obliged him 
to take. Perdiccas began his. regency with the 
murder of Cynane, the wife of Amyntas, and 
mother of Aridsus's queen* This clime was 
perpetrated at the instigation of Olympias. Alex* 
ander, previous to his setting out on his eastern 
expedition, bad also been advised by his mother 
to cause Amyntas. to be murdered, that he 
might leave few in Macedon, who during his 
absence should aspii^e at tlie sovereignty ; and 
this nefarious counsel was too fiuthfrilly fol- 
lowed. 

It was not, therefore, to be supposed that 
either Philip or Eurydlce his wife, could look 
upon her with complaisance. They, in fact, were 
sensible that they had every thing to fear fixua 
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her assummg any power; and £uridice> who 
had more discernment than her husbaiid> rightly 
ccHiceived that Olympias would never be at rest 
until she had deprived AridaBus of the regal title 
and of his life. Under these ideas she began to 
levy an army, and requested all who respected 
the brother of Alexander, their late royal mas- 
ter or his queen> or who revered the virtues and 
memory^ of Antipater, to unite in th^ defence 
of the rights and liberties of their country. She 
then wrote to Cassander, beseeching him to 
hasten to he? assistance, and required Polyper« 
chon to meddle no more in the administration, 
but to deliver up all to Cassander, to whom the 
king had deemed it expedient to delegate the 
regency of the empire- The Macedonians rea* 
dily armed themselves in defence of Eurydice 
and her husband, and in a short time the queen 
had collected a force more than sufficient to 
screen her husband and herself from any vio» 
lence which might be offered to their persons. 

These hasty proceedings of Eurydice gave her 
enemies sufficient pretext for levying an armed 
force to oppose her measures* Olympias, who 
was ever jealous and watchful, had carefully ob- 
served the recent actions of Eurydice, and per- 
ceived that it was necessary she should be on her 
guard against the designs of the queen* Her 
brother had sent a body of Epirots to escort her 
fix>ra his kingdom. These she added to some 
Macedonian troops, whom her interest and power 
induced to follow her fortunes ; and sti-aightway 
marched her forces to join the army of Poly- 
pejx^on, which was returning from the unfor* 
tunate expedition into Peloponnesus* Having 
formed a jurvctipn, th'^ whole united anny movQd. 
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to attack the troops of Eurf dke, \piio, animated* 
by the crael treatment her family had rejeivedr 
boldly led forth her forces to oppose the enemy. 

It was not the intention of Eurydice to hazard 
a battle before the arriyal of Cassander ; but her 
too precipitate conduct in ndsing forces had 
roused the apprehensionS'of her adversaries ; and 
their motions being thus quickened, it was im* 
possible to defer fighting until Cassander should 
be able to march an army to the assistance of the 
king and his Ulustrious consort. The two con- 
tending parties therefore drew up their forces in 
•rder of battle ; but the a]^)earance of Olympias 
9t the head of her troops, immediately terminated 
the disptite* When tlie two armies approached 
each other, the soldiers that should have fought 
for Eurydice^ struck with the awful mien of 
Ol3^mpias, who appeared to possess all the dig- 
nity and majesty of the relick of Philip, and the 
mother of Alexander the Great, instantly de- 
serted their standard, and arranged themselves 
under the banners of the eneiAy. 

By this event Olympias, had she adhered toi^ 
the advice of Eumenes, might have settled all 
things amicably and honourably; but her pas- 
sions, which were strong and unrelenting, sway-^ 
ed her with ungovernable fury. By the defec- 
tion of the troops, Philip and Eurydice fell into 
her hands; and she immediatley proceeded to 
inflict a severe and unmerited punishment on the- 
unhappy captives, who were soon af^er put to 
death. 

Cassander having received intelligence of what 
was going on, hastened into Macedonia. When 
he amved at the straits of Thermopylae, he found 
the Thessalians ia arms ready to oppose his pos^ 
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-sage ; but expedition being his mam object, he 
studied how to avoid delay. Collecting there- 
fore all the ships which he could procure in the 
neighbourhood, -he embarked his troops, and 
transported them safety into Thessaly. They 
reached Macedon before Polyperchon and 
Olympias were apprized of his approach. Ca»- 
sander formed his army into two divisions, one 
of which was under the command of Ciillas, and 
lie himself took the lead of the other. Callas had 
oi'ders to engage the troops of Polyperchon, who 
was now separated from those of Olympias; 
while Cassander pursued the army of that vin- 
•dictive woman. After all the cruelties of which 
she had been guilty, she confided in the affection 
of the Macedonians : she had formerly triumphed 
by the majesty of her appearance, and she hoped 
to do it again, when she had proved to them the 
dangers and the hardships she was willing to 
undergo, in order to guard and strengthen the 
administration of her country. She had many 
followers, but they resembled a court rather 
than an army. She went to the principal cities, 

. in company with her daughter Roxana, her 
grandson Alexander, her niece Deidamia, Thes- 
salonica, the sister of Alexander, and many other 
persons of high birth and interest. With this nu- 
merous retinue, she was at length under the ne- 
cessity of retiring to Pydna, a sea-port and well 
fortified town. 

Cassander immediately invested the city by 
land, while his fleet blocked up the entrance of 
the harbour. The besieged soon began to be 
m want of provisions, but encouraged by the pre- 
sence of many persons of distinction, they obsti-i 
j:iately defended the place. Olympias also ex- 
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pected that her brother .£acidas would send suo 
cours from Epirus to her assistance ; which prov* 
cd to lie the case. Cassander, therefore, luiow'* 
ing that the army of that prince was in motion, 
detached part of his troops to block up the pas-> 
si^s into Epims This was done so completely, 
that the army of .£acidas was reduced to gi^at 
diflBculties, and not only despaired of the success 
of the expedition, but of their own safety. Under 
these circumstances the troops mutinied, and de- 
posing .£acidas, submitted to Cassander. The 
only person on wlK>m Oiympias now relied for 
relief, was Polyperchon ; but tlie detachment 
under Callas employed his attention so much, 
that he was unable to afford her any assistance* 
Callas had been at pains to t*epresent to the army 
of Polyperchon, the cruelties and enoiTnities of 
which the administration had been guilty ; and 
he had thereby so effectually alienated the minds 
of the soldiers, that Polyperchon was scarcely 
able to defend himself. 

The condition of the besieged was now become 
truly deplorable. The royal family fed on the 
flesh of horses, the soldiei*s on their dead corapa* 
nions, and the elephants on saw-dust. Numbers 
were induced by the miseries which prevail^ in 
the city, to desert to Cassander, who received 
with lenity all that had not been concenied 
in the late murders. 01ym{Mas again turned her 
thoughts towards Polyperchon. She wrote him 
a letter, requesting that he would send a bark of 
fifty oare to convey her away by night. Cas- 
sander, however, having seized Uie messenger, 
disappointed the design. Oiympias, not finding 
the vessel at the time she expected, gave up all 
hopes, and, without waiting any longer, surren* 
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dered herself and her army to Ctissander. Thi^ 
event determined the fate of all Macedon. Pella* 
the capital, soon after submitted to the con- 
queror. AristonuS) who then commanded a body 
of troops at Amphipolis, at the request of Olym- 
pias yielded that city to Cassander* 

When Olympias submitted to Cassander, she 
stipulated for her life : but the kindred^ of those 
whose deaths she had occasioned, insisted that 
she should suffer. She was therefore accused 
before the assembly of the Macedonians, apd 
without being heard in her defence, condemned 
to die. Cassander advised her to make her 
escape to Athens, and offered her a ship for 
that purpose ; but Olympias refused to fly, and 
declared, that she was ready to answer before the 
Macedonians for whatever she had done. Cas- 
sander, however, was unwilling to abide the 
issue of such a trial as she demanded. He there- 
fore sent a band of soldiers to put her to death. 
When they came into the prison, they were struck 
with awe, and refiised to execute the orders they 
had received ; but the relations of those who had 
fallen sacrifices to her cruelty, seized her, and 
cut her throat. 

' Immediately after the decease of Olympias, 
Roxana and her son Alexander were sent to 
Amphipolis, where they were made prisoners : 
and orders were given that they should be treat- 
ed only as private persons. Hercules, the son of 
Alexander by Barsine, the only remaining branch 
of the royal family, was murdered by Polyper- 
chon, at the instigation of Cassander, about 
two years after. Eight years had not elapsed 
since the death of Alexander, and not a single 
branch of his house remained to enjoy a portion 
Vol. IV. 20 
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of that empire, which Philip and his son had ac 
qimed, at the expense of so much bioodf danger, 
and treachery. Such to the royal femily of Ma- 
cedon were the effects of that ambition, which 
had fighted the torch of war over Europe, Aaa, 
and Africa. 

While Cassander was settiing the aflairs of 
Macedon, Polyperchon, and his son Alexandoj 
were intriguing with the enemies of AnU^tert 
fiunily in Greece, and sowing the seeds of ftitare 
dissendon in that country. It was necessarf 
that Cassander should endeavour to consult toe 
interests of Greece, as well as of Macedon. He 
therefore determined to march an armf mto that 
Gountiy, that he might expel his enemies from 
thence. He directed his course into Thessa^y, 
bat found the Pyla shut by the iEtohans, his 
avowed and inveterate enemies. Cassander, 
however, forced the pass, and coming down into 
Bxotia, proceeded to the ruins of Thebes. 1^ 
sight of these ruins, it is natural to imagine, wouW 
lead him into a variety of reflections; it www 
remind him of the ancient power and splendour 
of that city ; and of the "renown and fate of that 
man and his femily by whom it had been wMd. 
These thoughts led him to the project of rebuild- 
ing the city, and of recalling its proscnbed in- 
habitants, who were scattered throughout every 
part of Greece. Having, therefore, requested 
the assistance of the rest of the BaotianS) tflc 
walls of the city were soon finished and the prin- 
cipal streets rebuilt. The Thebans then sent w 
recal all their exiled countrymen ; and their city 
which had been razed by the Macedonians, above 
twenty years before, was now rebuilt by ibes^ 
people. 
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Cassander having executed this design, prp- 
ceeded into Peloponnesus, and partly bf force 
partly by treaty, gained ail the principal cities 
over to his cause, and then returned to Macedon. 

While Cassander was thus employing his 
efforts to establish himself on the throne of Ma- 
cedonia, Antigonus was concerting measures to 
rid himself of Eumenes. Afler being defeated 
by that general in most of the engagements that 
had taken place during several campaigns, An- 
tigonus determined to make one desperate 
^:9' and if possible deci^ve efTort; He re- 
** ' solved to attack Eumenes in his winter 
quarters, when his troops were dispersed all over 
&e country. The battle was fqught near the 
sea, and Eumenes having the superiority in in- 
fantry, effectually routed the phalanx of Anti« 
gonus ; but the enemy^s horse had the advantage 
tiirough the treachery of Paucestus, commltnder 
of the cavalry, who had secretly gone ovar to the 
interests of Antigonus. By the perfidious con* 
^duct of Paucestus, therefore, the infantry wasieft 
to combat alone. Antigonus perceiving ^at 
the engagement had raised a dust in the '&ir 
iMrheeled round the army of Eumenes, and pos- 
sessed himself of the baggage. This contrivance 
was of more advantage to him than a victory 
could have been. The soldiers of Eumenes re« 
turning into their camp, and being informed of 
the loss of their baggage^ women, and children^ 
beca:me mutinous;. 

In this situation of the army, Teutamus, who 
commanded a battalicm of the troops called the 
silver-shields, and who had long inclined to An- 
tigonus, Uxk this opportunity of sending to that 
general, and demanded the booty he had lately 
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tyiem Antigonus replied, that he woald wil- 
Hnglf restore the troops their bag^^age and all 
Uieir ■ property, provided ^hey would defive'r up 
Eumenes, who was not a Macedonian by birtH, 
find wJ V had been declared an enemy to the pob- 
Kck. The greater part of the army agreed to the 
proposal of Antigonus ; and among the first 
were the Argyraspid», or silver-ishields. Eu- 
nienes was seized and his hands bound behind 
him. The troops then prepared to deliver him 
mto the hands of Antigonus. Eumenes besoujgfht 
them to listen to what he was about to say, 
ulnch being complied with, he unfolded to them 
the dangerous consequences that would result to 
the state, from rendenng Antigonus absolute ; 
and reproached them with the cnjelty and injus- 
tice of their proceedings* He entreated, that 
they would put him to death, and thereby rescue 
him from the disgrace of suffering by the hands 
of a cruel and inveterate enemy ; biit he entreat- 
ed in vain. He was conducted to the camp of 
Antigcmus, who kept him a few days m confine- 
ment, and then commanded him to be exeoited* 
' The late signal success of Antigonus, opened 
a wide field for amlnticHi, and he again formed 
the design of making himself master of aU Asia* 
Many of the commanders, who lately opposed 
him, after the prosperous event of this battle, 
hastened to make their submission, and to profier 
their aid and support in his undertaking, ^le 
readily accepted their acknowledgments of his 
superiority, but was backward in assuring them 
of his protection. In truth it was not his interest^ 
and therefore, not his design to protect them» 
The theatre on which he then appeared, eKten-% 
sive as it was, appeared too limited^ aii4 exhibited 
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too intmy actors fcr any one of them to beopme 
illustrious ; and therefore he determined to lesseo 
their number. He. sacrificed several of the in-* 
feirior governors to his ambition; and had not 
Seleucus still stood in the way, it is probable that 
lus resentment and suspicions would have been 
allayed. 

Seleucus had been appointed by Antipater go* 
vemor of Babylon. He was an able and an en* 
terprimng commander ; and had performed many 
signal services to Antigonus, who nevertheless) 
demanded an account of the revenues of his pro- 
vince, which plainly discovered, that he con- 
sidered him as a dependant* Seleucus was as^^ 
tonished at this request, and replied that he did 
not consider he was any more obliged to give an 
account, than Antigonus had to demauvi it; 
since the province of Babylon was conferred on 
bim by the Macedonians, as the reward of hia 
services* Antigonus persisted in his right to 
have satisfaction, and biegan to threaten. Seleu** 
cus, therefore, con»dering the great power of his 
enemy, and the little prospect there was^ that he 
should be able to resist him, with the privacy 
and assistance of some of his officers, got toge* 
ther a body of fifty horse, and quitting Babylon 
in the night, fled into Egypt* 

That they might be secure in their possessions, 
Ptolemy, LjTsimachus, Cassander, and Seleucus, 
entered into a confederacy, whereby they wei^ 
bound to maintain the rights of each other* An- 
t^nus being infinmed of this agreement, deter ^ 
mined to proceed immediately to hostilities, and 
to obtain^ if possible, the provincas of Syria and 
Phoenicia, which were aC^ that time ijy the posses- 
sion of Ptolemy* Accordingly, he nmrched an 
2 2 
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mnay with the gtwtitestexpeditionraiid befevethe 
totmy were aware, most of. those provinces had 
lobmitted to him. Finding &at lie could not 
cany on a war against so many great and pom* 
erfiil princes^ withanyproapect of success, unless 
he could procure a. fleet, which might co-operate 
with his land-forces, he ordered vast quantities of 
wood to be cUt^down tipon moiitat Libanus, and 
in Qlher parts a£' hss don^nioas, and before the 
end of the year he was ready to put to sea widi 
five hundred saiK His first expedition was direct-* 
ed aguost Tyre, which, after a siege of four 
months, opened its gatea to him. 

But when Antigoous waa it^umed, that while 
he was thus employed in Phoenicia, Cassander had 
led his forces towards the coasts of Asia minor» 
and had made himself master of several pro* 
vinces, he marched an annyr to oppose him. In 
a short time, he encampedin the neighbourhood 
of Cassander; but that oommandei^ senmbleof 
the inferiority of his troops in point of numbers^ 
declined ^ engagement. . 

During the time of the ezpeditbn of Antigo- 
nus into Asia minor, Ptolemy entered Syria with 
a numerous army ; but he Ind advanced no for^ 
ther than Gaza,^ when Demetrius, who hlul been 
left to command the troopsdn those parts, dur* 
ing the absence of his father, offered him battle. 
Ptolemy didnot decUne l^eerigagement, but at- 
tacked and defeated the army of the enemy* 
Demetrius findkig it' impossibk tore«stthe ric^ 
torious forces, a^doned Ph^nicia, Palestine, 
and Syria, to the conqueror. Ptolemy, flushed 
with his success, dii^atcbed CilleS) one of his ge- 
nerals, with a very considerable army, to expel 
Demetriiii from upper Syria, where he, with the 
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tnus) having received intelligence^ that Cyiks was 
marcbiog against htm^ determined to bH upon 
hkn unawares ; and he exeeuted bis deug^ with 
moil celerity, that he totally defeated the eDemy^ 
9od toAk. seven thousand prisoners, in the number 
«f whom. was Cilles himself. /When Antigonusy 
who "was at that time, in Phrygia, received the 
tte\^a of this victory, he joined, his troc^ to those 
of his son, and obliging Ptolemy to retire into 
Egypt, the {Mx>vinces of Syria,. Phoeniciai and 
ludea, i^ain.became subject to their former mas^ 
ter. 

. The defeat of Demetrius, at Gaza, enabled 
Ptoiemy to assist Seleucus in his claims on Baby* 
Ion* 'Aceofdiogiy S^eucus. was furnished vrith 
a small body of traops, with which he marched 
to attempt the recovery of liis kingdom. The 
furmy .he commanded <Ud not amount to more 
than thirteen hundred men, and he had to con* 
duct them through that extensive territory which 
14es between Phoenicia and Babylon, many districts 
of which, were peopled with men in the interests 
ef . Antigonus ; but he accomplished his purpose* 
and was restored to a command to which hit 
abilities and virtues justly entitled him. The 
attachment of his people, together with the vi- 
gour of his own mind, secured to him the pro* 
vince of Babylon and some neigl^uring states. 
• Antigonus and Demetrius were now become 
the enemies of the whole . Macedonian 4^vem- 
ment.. In Europe the .dismemberment of the 
empire was . dreaded ; and in Asia and Africa, 
they expected a sovereign that should be arbitrary 
and despotick. All became alarmed, and were 
veady. to. listen to aay proposab>. which might 
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Mem to aAird them some reliet Ageneralooti- 
Mtncf was therefore formed agamst Andgo- 
nut and Demetrius; but the activity and re- 
sources of these men appeared inexhaustible. In 
Greece the i£tolians and Eptrots, excited and 
supported by them^ had taken the field against 
Casaander* Ptolemy had carried his arms into 
Asia minory and sent his fleets to reduce the 
iKgean islands that leagued with Antigonus ; to 
both these objects Antigonus was obliged to at* 
tend ; whilst, on the other hand, Lysimacfaus and 
Cassander attacked the provinces on the banks 
of the Hellespont and Bosphorus. There also 
it was necessary for Antigonus and Demetrius 
to send forces : in short, they were beset with 
foes on every hand, but they, nevertheless, matn-^ 
tained their cause with astonishing vigour and 
success* 

B. C. While Athens was enjoying a state 
306. oi tranquillity under the administration 
of the deputy of Cassander, DemeUius 
appeared off the Pirsus, with a fleet of two hun- 
dred and fifty ships. The Athenians, therefore, 
submitted to his powerful armament, and De^ 
metrius Phalerius, the - govemer, was expelled 
Athens. The first act of the new administra- 
tion was to restore the democracy ; the.destruc- 
tive effects of which were immediately felt* From 
Athens, Demetrius sailed to Rhodes, and formed' 
the siege of that island* Cassander, in the mean 
while, endeavoured to regain possession of the 
city, but Demetrius returning, compelled him to 
raise the siege oi Athens, and in a very little 
time stripped him of all his omquests. The re- 
sult of this triumph was the submission (^ the 
greater part of Greece to the arms of Demetrios, 
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ahd he was appointed com mattder in chief of all 
the Grecian forces. All the cities from the 
straits of Thermopylae to the isthmus of Corinth 
yielded to his prevailing power ; and also many 
cities in Peloponnesus. 

* Cassander fearing lest Demetrius would pur- 
sue him into Macedon, sent deputies to Antigo- 
nus in Syria, to conclude a treaty of peace ; but 
Antigonus required the unconditional svhmis- 
sion of Cassander, and the renunciation of all 
claim, on his part, to the throne of Macedon* 
The confederacy was, therefore, strengthened 
against Antigonus and Demetrius, and was 
composed of the Macedonians, the Thracians, 
and the Egyptians, with several inferior states* 
Lysimachus had the command of the Thracians 
and a detachment of Macedonians ; and Seltucus 
beaded the Egyptians. Lysimachus hastened 
mto Asia, and, before winter, arrived in Phry- 
gia. He offered terms of accommodation • to 
Antigonus ; but that prince was too confident of 
success to listen to his proposals. 

When the season of the year permitted, Deme- 
trius trans|x>rted his forces out of Greece/ into 
Asia, and joined tbe troops of his father. Soon 
after the two grand armies in Phrygia b. c, 
were ready for an engagement. The 301/ 
forces of Antigonus amounted to seventy 
thousand foot, ten thousand horse, and seventy* 
five elephants : those of the confederates to sixty- 
four thousand foot, ten thousuid five hundred 
horse^ four hundred elephants, and a hundred 
and twenty chariots of war. . Both armies were 
anxious about the event of a battle, by which the 
fkte of kingdoms was to be decided. Antigonus* 
wiiD bad never before been seen to shrink from 
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danger, betrayed evident marks of fear on thn 
occasion* Coming out of his tent on the morn- 
ing of the battle, he stumbled and fell, which 
he sui)erstitiousl7 considered as a pit>of that his 
army should be defeated. This mem<H*alde and 
erentful engagement was fought near to Ipsus, 
a small town in the province ik Phrygia* Both 
armies fought with bravery; and victory was 
long and ably contested. ^ At length, however^ 
tile brave Antigonus lost his life ; the Syrians 
were completely defeated ; and Demetrius, with 
much, difficulty, effected his escape at the head 
of nine thousand men. In consequence of this 
victory, the whole empire of Alexander was di- 
vided as follows: Egypt) Lyiua, Arabia^ and 
^ .Palestine, wei^ assigned to Ptdemy ; Macedonia 
' and Greece to Cassander ; Bithynia and Thrace 
fx> Lysimachus ; and the remaining territories in 
Aria, as far as the-i^ver Indus, ^hich were called 
the kingdom of Syria, were given to Seleucus* 



CHAP. XXI. 

^gfaira <tf Oreeee and Macechn^Jrom the Battle of 
I/isusjio the time that those Countries became Pro* 
vince» of Rome* 

CASSANDER experienced, in his exalted 
station, aU the inquietudes of sovereign 
power ; and was enccmipassed by crafty and 
^ powered enemies. He died, however, in the 
peaceable possession of the throne of MacedoOf 
to which the greatest part of Greece was novr 
3 (^^ umexed. After his death, his two sons, 
<39a. Antipater and Alexander, laid claipi to 
the kingdom. Alexander invited Pyrr« 
Kusy king of Epirus, and Demetrius, the son 
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of AntigonuS) to his assistance. Demetrius trea- 
cherously assassinated the young prince at an 
entertainment ; and then justifying the death oi 
Alexander in a formal harangue, the Macedq- 
2 Q nians immediately saluted him king. In« 
294. stead of repairing the devastations that 
his kingdom had suffered from constant 
wars, Demetrius immediately engaged in new 
military enterprises against Greece, ^tolia, Epi- 
rus and Thrace. He abandoned himself, at thp 
same time, to luxury, vanity, and extreme haugh- 
tiness. 

Pyrrhus, Idng of Epirus, invaded the Macedo- 
nian territories, with a numerous and powerful 
army ; Lysimachus poured his troops into the 
same country on the side of Thrace ; and Pto- 
lemy attacked with- a fleet the dominions of 
Demetrius in Greece. Demetrius, therefore, was 
obliged to abandon his kingdom ; and though 
he made several attempts to regain possession of 
it, he was unsuccessful* Pyrrhus assumed the 
sovereignty of Macedon ; but was in a little time 
expelled the kingdom by Lysimachus* who had 
B. C. ^^^^ ^ concert with him in the re^t>lu- 
285. tion of that country* Dissentions, how- 
ever,, arose in the &mily of Lysimachus, 
between his different queens and their offspring, 
that terminated, as is generally the case in des- 
potick governments, in an act of assassination, 
which determined the injured faction to request 
the assistai^eof Seleucus. This prince, though 
seventy-sevei^l^ars (^ age, had the activity and 
vigour of a yotfnH*man, willingly heard the insi- 
nuations of the ^€w^:if^ Lysimachus, as he 
expected to annex the kingdom of Macedon apd 
the states of Greece to the dominions he then 
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possessed. He therefore met Lysimachus on' a 
plain, on the borders of Phrygia, called the Field 
of Cyrus. Lysimachus was in the seventy-fourdli 
year of his age. They were the only surviving 
generals of Alexander, .and both fought wi^ 
great bravery. The ^rmy of Lysimachus was 
defeated) and that commander slain. 

Animated by a warm desire of taking posses- 
sion of Macedon, Seleucus passed the HeUes- 
pont, and advanced with an army as &r as Ly- 
simachiay in Thrace. In the neighbourhood of 
that city, however, he was basely murdered by 
Ptolemy Ceraunus, whom he had generously re- 
lieved, and for whose sake he hs^ commenced 
the war. 

Ptolemy having performed this execrable 
deed, put on a diadem, and.bokily declared ^him- 
Q Q self king of Macedon. Not long after, a 
380. t^y of three hundred thousand Gauls 
leaving their country in quest of new set- 
tlements, followed the course of the Danube for 
a oooaidetable way, and then divided into three 
parties, one of which made an irruption into the 
Macedonian kingdom. An ob&tmalt^ «&d bloody 
engagement ensued, in which Ptolemy was taken 
prisoner and his head cut. off, which was car- 
ried through the ranks on the top of « iSuice. 
Sosthenes, with the remains of the Macecbnian 
troops, attacked and defeated the Gauls ; liit a 
fresh swarm of these barbarians, under the cwn- 
mand of Brennus, attacked and cut Sosthenes 
and his army to pieces. 

These barbarous horde9. bavihg 'ravaged the 
whole country, left '^fyj^i^^iSlt and bent their 
course towanis Greece* The Grecian states, 
animated by a sense of their extreme danger, : 
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^Ddlected tlieir troops, and secured the straits of 
.Thermopylae. The Athenians, under the com- 
mand of Galippus, headed this enterprise, and 
sent their fleets to the coasts of Thessaly, to co- 
operate with the forces by land. The barbari- 
ans, after several fruitless attempts to force the 
4pass, and repeated losses of men, were obliged 
to desist* Brennus then dispersed some of his 
tixx>ps over ^tolia, to plunder that country, 
hoping by this stratagem to draw off the enemy 
from guarding the straits; still, however, he 
was unable to force a passage ; and the detach- 
nient of his troops which had been sent into Mto* 
]ia, exciting by their rapacity and cnielty uni- 
versal detestation, were many of them cutoff. 

But the Thessalians, induced by the hope of 
freeing, themselves of those burthensome stran- 
gers, at length directed Brennus to the path over 
mount Oetai by which the troops of Xerxes had 
entered Creece. He immediately proceeded to 
the temple at Delphos, with the design of plun- 
dering the sacred shrine of its accumulated trea- 
sures. The inhabitants of Delphos, however, 
inspiiied by an enthusiasm of religion, made a vi- 
gorous saJIy, and defeated the enemy with great 
los^i the pursuit was continued for a whole 
^lay alTd night ; and a violent storm and pierc- 
ing cold co-operating with the victors, most of 
the bw^arians perished. Brennus was wcHjnded, 
and Icing distracted with religious horror, killed 
himself. Those who survived, having assembled 
together, endeavoured to retreat ; but the seve- 
ral nations rising against them as they passed, 
not one of those multitudes, which |x>ured out 
of Macedon inta Greece, returned to his native 
land. 

After the death of Sosthenes, and the evacuation 
Vol. IV. 2 P 
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K>i the kingdom of Macedon by the Gax^ 
B. C. AntigOQUs Gonatus, tbe son of Deme- 
278. trius, assumed the sovereignty. The bar^ 
barians threatened aDOther irruption into 
Macedon, and sent deputies to know whether he 
was inclined to purchase a peace. The king en- 
tertained them with great ^lendour^ and show- 
ing them his camp,, his army, and his treasures, 
toki them he was not disposed to give that away 
which ought to be employed in protecting and 
defending his subjects. The barbarians aJhjred 
by the riches they had seen, marched into tlie 
territories of Macedon, and plundered the camp 
of the enemy, which had been purposely left* 
Antigonus attacked the Gauls encumbered with 
booty, and defeated them with great slaughter. 

Before, however, that he could restore the 
kingdom to its ancient lustre, he was obliged 
to contend with an adversary .more powerful 
than the Gauls. Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, in- 
dtgnant at the conduct of Antigonus, who had , 
refused to grant some succours which he re- 
quested, invaded the frontiers of Macedonia, and ^ 
was joined by some of the soldiers of Antigo- 
nus, who deseited the standard of their mo» 
narch. An engagement ensued between the 
two kings, in which the foi^es of Antigonus 
were defeated, and most of them cut off, and 
he himself was under the necessity of quitting 
his kingdom. Returning again, however, after 
the departure of Pyrrhus, who lefl his son Pto- 
lemy to govern his newly acquired dominions, 
he suffer^ a second defeat, and escaped with 
only seventeen^ attendants. 

While these transactions took place in Mace- 
donia, Cleonymus pretending to the thix)ne of 
Sparta, after the death of Eudamidas, ^endea- 
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T<oared to exclude Arc^s from the kingdom. 
The peof^e) however, jnGlining to favoer the. 
^ter, Cleonymus applied for redress to Fyv* 
Amy who marched an army into the LAced»« 
9M^iaQ territory. Pyrrhus had with him twenty 
thousand: foot, two thousand horse, and twenty- 
Ibur elephants. Areas was at this time absent 
in the islAid of Crete with the flower of the 
Lacedaemonian army* After an obstinate as* 
S9^ult upon the city, which w^ as Q{]|StiDately 
jresisted, and which w^ earned ot) for three days 
successively, . Pyrrhus ^as compelled to retire 
towards his own dominions. Antigonus and 
Arcus, who had arrived at Sparta to succour the 
pkoe, harassed his rear in the i*etreat* Pyrrhus 
prdered his son Ptolemy to assist the attacked 
troops; but the young prince exposing himself 
too much, was slain. The king of Epirus di* 
rected his course to Argos ; but Arcus followed 
Inm to that city with a thousand infantry, and 
while the Argives engaged the army of Pyrrhus 
in front, the Spartans attacked them in the rear. 
By these means, the Epirots suffered very consi* 
derably, and Pyrrhus was struck dead with a 
6tone/t and lus head cut off by an officer of the 
^»emy. With regard to the character of Pyrrhus, 
it will be sufficient to Observe, that Hannibal • 
thought him the greatest general the woiid had 
«ver beheld, and that Scipio was only the second. 
After the death of Pyrrhus, Antigonus re- 
sumed the sovereignty of Macedon. As he had 
jalso very extensive possessions in the heart of 
Peloponnesus, the neighbouring states became 
f eatoiiis of his power, and formed a confederacy 
«gaiD3t him. The Gauls also threatened another 
irruption into his territories. Antigonus, how*- 
^ver^ engaged the barbarians in a general battle, 
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and cut them c^ to a man. After^is victotyy 
the Macedcmian king meditated nothing less 
than the reduction of aB Greece. He marched 
an anny to Athena ; and notwithstanding that 
city was powerfiiUf supported by troops from 
Sparta and £gyp^9 he compelled it to receive a 
Macedonian garrison. In the midst of his suc- 
cess, however, he was recalled to the defence of 
his kingdom i^inst Alexander, the yoimg king 
of Epinis, who had entered Macedon, and com- 
mitted great depredations 4 but ambition sdtt 
led him to pursue new conquests. After em- 
ploying much Ume in the attempt, he at length 
made himself master of the city of Cornith) 
which was again surprised and taken fihom him. 
He died when he was above eighty years aia$^ 
thirty-four of which, he had been king of Ma- 
cedon. 

n Q^ Demetrius succeeded y&fa,Uier Antr- 
24.'^' gonus in the*sovereignty. The principal 
transactkms of his ragn were intended td 
maintain an interest in the Grecian states, not 
by possessing the dominion himself, but by sup- 
porting the several tyrants who had usurped it. 
^ Q Demetrius reigned only six years, and 
237. was succeeded by his kinsman Amtgo« 
nus. 

About this time the republick of Achsua, which 
had been formerly little known, began to make a 
very conspicuous figure, and seemed to aim at 
nothing less than the sovereignty of sdl Greece^ 
This state was of high antiquity, and consisted 
of twelve towns. 

The republick of JSaoM^. was, in the times of 
which we are writing, second in power tc^that 
of Achaia, and formed on the same plan. 

In consequence of the influx* of w.eaith» Ldce» 
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dtemcMi had by this time exchanged poverty and 
hardy discipline for opulence and yo1uptuou9 
-manners. Agis, the Spartan king» endeavoured 
to restore the ancient simplicity of that people^ 
1o enforce the sumptuary laws, to cancel all debts, 
and to make a new division of lands. The peo* 
pie in general relished the proposals; but the 
few in whose hands the wealth of Sparta center- 
ed, opposed them; and Agis was at length pu- 
nished with death, on pretence of attempting a 
revolution in the government. 

In such a situation of al^rs, Cleomenes 
mounted the Spartan throne ; a prince who pos- 
aessed an ardent passion for glory, united wi^h 
great temperance and simplicity of manners. 
In the beginning of his reign he was under the 
necessity of exerting himsetf to support the tot> 
tering power of the state. Domestick dis- ^ q 
tress, with its concomitant evils, had caus- 242^ 
ed an almost universal languor, despon- 
dency, and depopulation, throughout Laconia* 
Such was the miserable decay of both publick and 
private virtue, when Cleomenes, actuated no l^ss 
by his natural disposition, than by the represen- 
tations of the .fitolians, proceeded to an open 
rupture with the Achaean states. 

The Spartan king attacked and took Tegea 
Mantinsa, and Orchomenes, cities in Arcadia. 
He then marched his army against a certain 
castle in the district of Megalopolis, which com- 
manded the entrance of Laconia on that side. 
Immediately after these acts of hostility, the 
states of Achaia declared war against Sparta. 
Cleomenes took the field with his troops, which 
were not numerous, but inspired with the great- 
est ardour for mffitary enterprises. The Achaeans 
matched against him with twenty tkwsand in- 
2P5 
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hntxy and a thousaiMi horse» under the command 
of Amtomachus. Cleomenesi with not more than « 
five thousand troops, offered battle to th^.eneni.y» 
Aratus being intimidated by the bitkvery of thi^~ 
proceeding, would not permit the general to ha- 
zard an engs^ement. In consequence, therefore, 
of the retreat of the. Achaeans,^ Aratus «iifiered 
the reproaches of his own troops and the raiHery 
.of the eneinyi^and the Eleans, who had never 
'been the steady fiiendaof Achaia, openly declart- 
ed againet that republick* He alberwardfi defeat 
ed ^e Achsans in .a ^ecood encounter ^ but 
Aiatus taking advantage even of his defeat 
turned his arms imme^tiatdiy against Mantinaea^ 
and before the enemy urere aware of his des^a^ 
made himself master of that city^ which he gaiv 
risoned with a body of troops. 

The . Ach»ans attempting to diaatise the dew 
fection of t^e Eieans, were ^^ain routed bf Qeo* 
menes ^ and in the neatt campaign were totally 
pverthrown near Leuctra. After &ushing these 
campaigns he returned to Sparta, with the merce<* 
nary troops only* He s^t a small detachment 
of forces, who surprised the ephori at supper, and 
killed four of them immediately ; and the fifth 
was only saved l^ feigning himself dead* He 
endeavoured to justify this aanguinary measure, 
by arraigning the unconstitutional estabilahment 
of this order of magistrates, and by reciting many 
of their iniquitous proceedings* 

Cleomenes having thus made himself master 
of Sparta, advanced with his troops into the ter^ 
ritories of Megalopolis, and committed great de-. 
vastations* He took several places from the 
Achseans ; ravaged the possessions of their allies ; 
and followed the retreating army of the enemy* 
The Achs&ans having encamped wi^ all theic. 
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tita^ in the* temtoiiei of Dymaea) Clcoment^ 

;i>^miQd them thither) attacked them and ob.t^- 
'ed a complete victoiy. The Mantinaeans rebel- 
led against the Achsan garrison, stationed kl 
their city, put them all to the sword, and then 
.placed tbems^bes under the protection of the 
•Spscrtans. Most of the other cities in Pelopon* 
nesus, exhibited the same spirit of defection, and 
•refolted to the- same people^ The Achaeans 
.i¥ere . extremely dejected at these losses, and be- < 
tcaoBt apprehensive of the greatest calamities from 
^Sparta. In this extremity they sued for peac6 
£rt>hi Cleamenes ; but Aratus, who had lately de*- 
dined the office of general of the Aohxan states, 
tagaia resumed his authority in publick affairs* 
-He therefore used all^his efforts -to dissuade the 
Achsans from accepting any conditions of 
•peace, which- might be. proposed in return b^f- 
Cleomenes. 

. The interruption of the negociations for peace 
^ raised a general ferment throughout Pelopon- 
neaiis. The conduct of Aratus- fired the -martial 
and ambitious mind of Cleomenes. Most of the 
atehxan states * began to revolt, and separate 
from the confeileracy, because the people had 
hoped^r^a divi^on of -the lands, and ^ discharge 
of their debts, and also grew weary of the power 
of'Aratus* 

- Cleomenes would gladly have engaged the 
friendship o£ Aratus, but that politician was im- 
iBovi^e inbiisf designs of destroying the Spartan 
authority. As he found, however, that thj& 
Achsans could not effect this of themselves, he' 
entertained the project of calling in the assist- 
ance of Antigonus, king of Macedon, to accom- 
plish his intentions, a measure held in almost 
universal odium by the Greeks* Arattia^ hom^ 
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B. C. ^^^^* contriTcd to surmount this difficulty 
^.' by artifice, and Antigonus with great 
pleasure embraced the opportunity of in- 
terfering in the affairs of Greece. A treaty was 
agreed on by Aratus and Antigonus, whick 
irom the conditibns of it was evident that the 
liberties of Achaia were no more, and that Anti- 
gtmus was the real sovereign of that country. 

This transaction roused the indignation of the 
Peli^XMinesians, who looked to Cleomenes aa the 
only pk>tector of their liberties. In the meaa 
time Antigonus began his march towards Pelo- 
ponnesus, at the head of twehty thousand foot 
and fouiteen hundred horse, and arriving at the 
Isthmus, encamped over against Cleomenes, who 
had fortified irith a ditch and rampart the whole 
space between Corinth and the Onian hills. An- 
tigonus not thinking it advisable, or even prac- 
ticable, to force a passage, was preparing to de- 
camp and transport his troops by sea to Sicyon. 
Meanwhile, however, the Aleves having re* 
volted from the Spartans and joined the enemy^ 
Cleomenes was apprehensive that the Achacans 
would attack him in, the rear, while the Mace- 
donians assaulted his fitmt, and therefore retired 
with precipitation, first to Argos and then to 
Mantinaea. 

The Achsans now resumed their superiority 
in Peloponnesus; and Corinth, Tegaea, Mand- 
nsea, Horea, and Telphassa, with .many other, 
places, immediately submitted to the. combined 
arras of Macedon and Achaia . Antigonus having 
sent his troops into Macedonia duiing the win* 
ter, Cleomenes attacked and took the city of 
Megalopolis, which was plundered by the sol- 
diers, and every thing ofvalue in it demolished. 
He also laid Y^a^te the Argian territories* . An> 
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tfgonus was at that time in Argos with a few 
mercenary soldiers ; but though the enemy in- 
sulted him and abused the ccmfederates, he 
could not be prevailed on to engage Clebmenes. 
The Argives pressed Antigcyus to take the 
field and protect his friends, or to resign the 
command to some person less timorous than 
himself, but the king remained deaf to all their 
reproaches and remonstrances* 

In the beginning of the summer, however^ 
being desirous of retrieving the reputation he 
had lost among the Achseans, he advanced into 
Laconiawith an army of twenty-eight thousand 
foot and twelve hundi'ed horse. Cleomenfs^ 
however, had previously fortified all the passes 
and avenues into that country with ramparts,^ 
and sent detachments of troops to defend them. 
He also marched himself with a body of twenty 
thousand foot, and encamped at a pass called 
Sellasia, formed by two hills, the Eva and Otym* 
pus, Cleomenes having thrown up an intrench* 
ment at the foot of these hign and steep moun- 
tains, posted the auxiliaries on the eminence of 
Eva under the command of his brother Eucli- 
das, while he himself, with thie rest of the army, 
took possession of Olympus. Between those two 
hills ran the river Oenus, along the banks of 
which the road to Sparta extended* 

When Antigonus arrived and viewed the situa- 
tion of the ground, with the fortifications and 
mode of defence adopted by the enemy, ht was 
sensible that no part could be attacked with any 
probability of success. He therefore encamped 
at a small distance, oii the banks of the Gorgulus, 
Whifch covered part of his army. CleomeAes, 
reduced to the greatest distress tor want of pro- 
Tl^ns) W8j| QQder the nec^sity of throwing qpeu 
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hta intrehclimentSf and of engaging the enemf 

without further delay* The victorf ve* 
^^' nuuned for a long time doubtful : iMit at 

length Cleomenes receiving inteffigetice 
that the forces qnder his brother were defeated 
upon the hill, and that his cavalry began to give 
way on the plain^ sounded a retreat. The over- 
throw then became general ; great numbers of 
the Lacedsmonians wei^ cut in pieces, and 
those who found means to escape, fled from the 
field of battle in the greatest confusion* Cleo^ 
menes, with a few horse, retreated to Sparta, and 
fix)m thence fied to Egypt, where, not being 
able to brook the indignities offered him by the 
ministers of Ptolemy Philopater, he suffered an 
honourable but untimely death. In Cleomenes 
ended the Herculean race of Spartan kings, if 
we except the short reign of Agasipolis* 

While Antigonus was absent in Greece, the 
lUyrianis invaded Macedon with ' a powerfol 
army. Being therefore recalled to the de^oice 
of his kingdom, he advanced with his troops 
against the Illyrians, whom he attacked and de- 
feated. Straining his voice however, during 
the engagement, he burst a blood ressel, whick 
occasioned his death in a few days, to the regret 
jai all Greece. 

Antigonus the second w»s succeeded by Pluitp 

the son of Demetrius, the last of the 
^* ^' Macedonian kings of that name. At the 

time of his accession to the throne, this 
prince was only in the seventeenth year of hta 
age : he was intelligent, affable, munificent, and 
attentive to the duties of his station* 

The jealousy which the ^tofians had for a 
long time entertained of the Achaean states, was 
now increased by. the importance they had «a* 
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wasoKd firem their aUiance with Macedmi* Im- 

mediately, therefore, after Antigonus was dead, 
ibef ravaged the Achxan coast, and committed 
great depredations on all the ndghbouring coun* 
teries. Aratus attacked them with a very infe- 
Mr force, and the ^tolians gained a complete 
vtctmy. The Achaeans were, therefore, under 
tiM necessity ei again applying to Macedon, and 
to request the assistance of the new monarch* 
Philip promised that he would aid them with 
(he whole strength of his kingdom ; and accord- 
ingly soon after set out for Greece, and arrived 
at Corinth. 

Complaints being made against the ^tolians 
by aknost every city in Peloponnesus, war was 
uaanimotssly declared by Philip and the confe- 
derates* In the mean time, the ^tolians having 
made a fresh irruption into Peloponnesus, sacked 
Cynastha, a city of Arcadia, put most of the in-> 
hi^itants to the sword, and laid the place in 
ruins. This conduct of the J^tolians increased 
the. general indignation of the Peloponnesians 
against that people, and the social war com* 
iBenced* 

The ^tolians, however, being joined by the La- 
cedaemonians and Eleans, attacked the Achaean 
states on all sides, and gained very considerable 
advantage. Plulip marched an army into Epirus, 
and laid siege to Ambracia, gffi*risoned by the 
JKtolians, of which he made himself master in 
forty days. While Philip employed his arms 
i^ainst that city, a numerous army of J^tolians, 
imder the command of Scopas, entered Mace- 
don, and ravaging the country without opposi- 
tion, returned home I«ien with plunder. After 
the surrender of Ambracia, PHlip entered -£to- 
Ua^ all of which he would soon have reduced, 
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, h^ he oot,been recalled home to impress the .in- 
cursions of the Dardaoians. 

In the mean time the ^olians?. under tbexom- 
mand of Dorinachus, entered the territory of 
upper Epirusy laid waste the whole countryy and 
burned the temple of Dodona to the ground* 
Philip having noti<:e of these proceedings march- 
ed with great haste to Conntb, where a party. of 
bis forces were stationed. While the king pro- 
ceeded to Caphya, he met with a detachment of 
Eleans, who were advancing to plunder the ter- 
ritory of Sicyon* These he attacked and cut 
off. He then reduced Psophis, a strong hold 
within the conhnes of Arcadia^ of which the 
Eleans had taken possession, and soon after en- 
tered and laid waste the territories of the Eleans* 
the finest counUy in Greecey with respect, to cuji- 
tivation, and 'rich in every kind of rural . wealth* 
Philip then broi^ht under subjection the whole 
country of the Trymphalian% a people that in* 
habited a district of Peloponnesus to the south 
of Elis, and wrested the Mesaenians from the 
yoke of .^toiia. . , 

In the midst, however, of these favourable ap- 
pearances, the king began to manifest some la- 
tent seeds of ambition* Apeties, a minister ap^ 
pointed by Antigonus, endeavoured to reduce the 
Achaeans to slavery j but Aratus complaining to 
the king of the conduct of Apelles, the pride and 
power of that minister were immedialely re- 
pressed^ In a little time, however, Philip es- 
poused the part of Eperatus, who was elected 
general of the Achaeans, in opposition to Aratus* 
That he might counterbalance this unpopular 
measure, and strengthen himself in the affections 
of the people of Achaia, he laid siege to Teichos, 
which he took and restored to the Ach»ans^ its 
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0tiginal pi^t^etors. He also made an inroad into 
Blis, and ravag^g the whole country, presented 
ihe spcnls to the Dymeans, and the cities in that 
neighbourhood. He imagined that the wealth 
and vigour of the Achseans would be entirely at 
Ids-'dkpQsal ; but the new general had provided 
no niagazinet^ and (he treasury ^as exhausted^ 
Philip now afibcted to place greiat confidence in 
Amtns: by his advice lie marched frofh CoHnth 
with a body ei horse, intending to invade the 
Lacedsnioiiian terrftoties' by surprise ; and after' 
pnx:ee^ng fobf days through a desert country^ 
lie gained the topis^ of those hills which com* 
joand tile city of Sparta. The Laceda&tlionians 
were greatly alarmed' when they perceived the 
yoong'monarch in their cduntry, and approach- 
iffig the gates of their m,etroportd* Philip laid 
waste many ^arts of the enemy's territory, took 
and destroyed «eveval towns, defeated a Lacedft* 
ttKHitah army under the command jof Lycurgus, 
diid' returned tso Corinth with an immense bpotf. 
. Philip^ gencrafiy prosperous, began to meditsite 
tfie rci^ction of all Greece, and determined td 
effect a junction with Hannibal against the Ro- 
mans ; the Carthaginian general having lately- 
obtained a great victory bver that people, near 
.»be lake Thrasymene, in Tuscany. He there- 
. Ibre sent commissioners to treat with Hahnibaly 
^ and with the Caithaginian deputies in the camp. 
' The persons, tewever, whom he appointed to 
%his olBce, were seised by the Romans soon after 
their landing in Ital3i^ ; but as they asserted that 
they were going to Rom^, they were perinitted 
to proceed on their journey. After their arrival 
' at the camp of Hannibal, it was agreed) that the 
king of Macedon and the republick of Carthage 
■kould-cQpsider the Romans as common eaemiesf 
Vol. ly. 3 Q 
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tint after unititig their arms and reducing tbe 
power of the Roman people, they should puisoe 
their oMiquests in Greece, for the purpose of ex« 
tending the dominions of Macedon. 

In yain did Aratus dissuade Philip from this 
project. He entered the 'Ionian giilf with a 
large fleet, took Orkum,' on the coast of Epire, 
and laid siege to ApoUonia. Here^ however, 
he was stfrpriaed and de&ated by the Romans, 
and retreated homewards across the mountains. 

The Ronuois, greatly humbled by the victo- 
rious arms of Hannibal, were not in a condition, 
at that time, to prosecute a war with Macedon; 
but they determined, if possible, to raise up ene- 
mies against Philip in Greece* AcoHdingly 
overtures were made to the £tolians, who, con- 
fiding in the Ottering declarations of the Ro* 
9ian ambassador, not only concluded a treaty 
themselves, but engaged Sparta and Elis, toge- 
ther with the ^liyrians in the csuise of Rome. 
3 Q . Hostilities immediately comm^ioed,. and 
211. the Romans having taken Zacynthusy 
iEniads, and Nasus, resbMred them to the 
J!.tolians. Machanidas, the tyrant of Sparta, in- 
vaded the territories of the Achsans, who sent a 
deputation to Philip, to request his assistance. 
Philip lost no time in marching into Greece to . 
defend the possessions of his allies; and the 
^toUans, under Pyrrhus, who was appcunted- 
qprnmander that year, in oonjimction with king 
Attalus, advanced to meet hiiti as far as Lamia. 
A battle ensued, in which ^le ^tolians and their 
allies were disccHnfited; and another engage^ 
ment soon after took (4ace, in which Philip gain- 
ed a decisive victory . 

The Macedonian king next marched against 
^jisi whicji had received an JBJUAaXk .garnaoo*. 
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After plundiring the territorf, ho fvas attadbed 
by the confederate army, asnoDg whom were iQUr 
thousand Romans commanded by the procoiv-' 
sul Sulpitius* The battle was longhand obsti- 
nately fought. Here Philc^xsmen, who led the 
Achxan*horse» stnick dead with his lance, the 
commander of the .£tolian cavaky* Philip 
seeing his troops give way, .rushed headlong 
among the enemies, uid was with tlft gi^eatest 
difiiculty saved by the Macedonians* After 
having desolated the whole territory, the. mo^ 
narch returned towards Macedoniai«to defend his 
kingd(»n against the ravages of the DardiaDs* > 

Early in- the spring, Sulpittus and Attains 
quitting their winleivquarters, sailed to Euboca^ 
and obtained possession of Orqum in that island. 
Attalua^lso laid siege to the city of Opus in 
Achaia^ which he took, but Philip coming with 
bis army, he retired precipitately towards htfi 
ships. 

In the mean time Machanidas, tyrant of J^aeet 
da&mon, advanced with a powerfol army inta 
Achaia. He could not, however, have chosen 
a more improper time for his expedition i for 
Philopcemen was that year created general of 
the Achsan states. No sooner was he raised to 
^this important office, than he began to re-establish 
^military discipline among the troops. Having 
assembled his army at Mandnaea, he gave battle 
to Machanidas. An obstinate cdnflict ensued. 
Machanidas at first had the advantage ; but pur- 
suing the flying troops too far, Philopcemen al^ 
tacked him in &e rear. He also struck MachaT 
nidas with a spear, and killed him : the death of 
the tyrant put an end to the battle, in which the 
Lacedemonians lost four thousand men. 
. Not long after the death of ^facha^idas, Sparta 
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ftk» feikt oT a atifl mtn tnu^ 
^; ^ t3mint 4Mgd Natm, wlia in addidoci to 
^0& Uie«lh«r vices commoD to tyrasayj wbb 
vaciiHiMd lyjr m vident Bpirit of atarice. 
He baabhed mmt of the wealthy cituse^fiom 
Spaita^ that lie imglit seize tii^ir nehet). And 
many hecini8ed»to he assassinatecL He had re* 
edved Argoa iiom PhSipi in "pledge for tiie 
tnoney yMth he had ktt that :monttt:h. He 
theie praetised the most^sEKx^Jngcmeltiefl* He 
had lATented a nnushiiMj in the turm ^f a otacoa 
letembfingWa wife, the^^reasir tiruai and kandflT 
of yduch were fall of pegaof lKm» coverod nitli 
magmficent garm^iitB. . If i^y^oae relUaed to 
gf^^ikn inoney, he was introdiMied to this nae^ 
chioey whkht(^ means- i^iceitain springSf caught 
ftst hold of- hbxh <u)d that he might deMver him- 
self from thb exquifiifis torture^ readUy granted 
whatever Nahis desired. . 

The JEtoUans finding themselves deserted bf 
the Romans, concluded a pake witb Philip. 
Soon afteis Publins Semphronius» the preconsul^ 
arrived with ten thousand foot, a thousand horse, 
Slid thirty-five gallies» -to the as$lsiianoe of the 
JEtolians. He was easily jM^vaited on by ^»t 
people, to agree to an accommodatJMi between 
the Romans and the king of Macedotv. . A&*^ 
cordingly a treaty of amity was entered into/ 
^ Q and PhUip caused the kiof of Bithyn») 
2QS, the A&h»abs, the Boeotians, the Thessa^ 
Hans, Acaroanians, aild Epirots, to .b4 
included in the treaty. The Romans on; their 
side named king Attalus, Pkuratu^-apetty ipnnod 
of lUyricum, Nabis tyrant of Spar^, the £leans, 
Messeoians and Athenians* « 

Philip having settled his affairs at home, and 
finding that the fortune of die Carthaginians wafi 
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iti tfae ealst. He thereibp& sMautkdi the Rhodiaw 
jLllteikism^, afld l»!)g AttHlttS) Gi»itrai7«to ^tiie 
elt{^i^ ten|»^ of the treaif « - Whevetlpob, at^^he 
revest of the Atheniaift, waf was -^lawi 
ag8|pst*M«i h^ the demand,' atid afeltHtid6 tlie 
eSif&ul appmijted^ta.cdrrf it oifk The Romans 
dispateheg ^fiietr ^ the relief of ^Athem^ theh 
besieved h^ the M|ped6f)iim8* DMppbinted, 
therefore, in his purposes^ FhiHp l^pd wtote the * 
whoW lerfkoty. 

Tlie coitiiiiaivd^f'the^ Roman attny-deyolvihg 
on Titus Quihtms Fli^minius, that general had 
the adilress te detteh 4he A^haeaps frop the Ma^ 
cedcmien ifitei^st. An engt^ement soon^tftev 
to(« place «ear the mountains of Cyno- « q' 
cephalsl^ in Thelsalf, in which Philip was 197. ► 
defeated whh tlifc loss of thfrteenthdb|and 
men *; while the Romans lost not more thai^ seven 
hundred. The MacedoniiBi king was now oblig^ed 
to sue -for peace, on such conditions as Rome 
and her allies wete pleased to impose. 
• Flaminius having expelled Nabis the tyrant 
of Sparta from Argos^ left Greece to enjoy the 
liberty and happiness he had restored, and re- 
turned to Rome with all ^e Roman garrisons. ^ 

The iBtx^ians were the only Grecian people 
dissatisfied with the peape ; on actount of some 
^ties' which had been- withheld froip them. They • 
therefon^ insinuated to Nabis the contemptible 
condition to which he was reduced by the Ro- 
mims; and that Achaia possessed all Pelopon- 
nesus, while he was permitted to retain' Sparta 
^nly. Nabis was well inclined to undertake any 
thing they proposed against the Romans, and 
therefore immediately laid siege to Gitium. 
Fhtic^oemen^ however, cutoff his army sobnafter 
2Q2 
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dbar Spctita, aadbissieged.tbe iyranlilQ %kt iHf. 
H, Q^ Nabia «ras socm sifter lulled by a ho&j^ 
102. .of ^toUaoft, wko 8urpi|sed . Sj^arta, -^aod 
^ that stale join^4 the^ch^tan ,pon&deracy* 
In t^ meao while tiie ^tolians persuaded 
Antiochusiarkiog of Sy^dai to pass^, aver into 
GMece, with amtetept tcf^xpel^e Romans ifom. 
that country* Accordiagly^he enteit^ Greece 
with#a silUl force; bathing disa^oin^ of 

* the MiccoiirQ. he esqiected froia Ihe Grecian stat^% 
was defeated at the straits ot Thermopyfey by 
Manius Acilps Glabrio^the UNn^fi con&uU A 
deputation was socxi after sent &ona the ^ta* 
Hans to solicit a peace from^the Roman peo{^e. 

« Ihe conditions ^di t^e treaty vj^ere extremely 
'hard. They were heavily '£ped,^c0mpelle(f to 
give up several of their cities and tecrilpries to 
&e Romans^ and tcv deliver to^e consul for^ 
hostages, lo be chosen t^ hjm> ncne ynder 
twelve) nor abovftfort3iNypars of age* They were 
alit> commaiided to pv^ ,od$efvamt toth^em/dre 
and majesty of the Roman people. 
. The Roman senate began nojr to take um- 
brage at the powpr and reputation of the Acha&. 
ans. Though confederate^ with Achaiay each 
of the Pelogonne»an,«itie9 retunedits peculiar 
privileges, ai^d a specie* of indepexxdent sove- 
reignty* Mter peace haj been conchided with 
^JEtoiia, and Ceph^lienia reduced, M. Fi^vius 
Nobilior resided in that island to decide, as he 
said, any disputes which should arise in Greecc> 
but In fact to improve and foment every dissei^ 
tion for the aggrandizement of the Roman re* 
publick* The general assembly of the Achaeana 
had been always held at j£.gium ; but Philopo^^ 

* men, who was now at the Jiead of that statci 
thought fit to divide the honour and advaatagof 
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of the^on^WBs, among die serend ctttes<>f tde 
league^ and had appointed Argos fi>r the nexit 
di^. .Bi|t the ii^Jytants of ^giam opposed this 
t«gcilliiiion, ^dAppSaledilo the decision of||^e 
Homstfi cdnsuT in Cephalknn. 
- Besides ithis^ Fulvkis iiad «nothei|||>Tl5tea6t for 

• passing over^intqi Greipe. Dn^fhg the tyniunf 
which essted^in* Sjparta, manji^ of the Lacedae- 
motnansTiad been di;^en4nto exile, iftd iiihal>it* 
ed the maritime cities of Laconiayprotected by* 
Achaean garrisons. These men had cut off the 
inftlbitsnts qf iJicedxmon fromA^M intercourse 
with the aeaCoast. This restraint tlie Spartans 
coiild not 4»rook, and, thei^re^ attacked in the 
ni^ta smal^«ity dyiled Laa i, but were repiisedt 
Pralopo^men represented to the assembly thift 
attempt as ^iflisuk^ offered to . all Achaia ; and 
a deq^e Was ^acttul, thA the Lac|d8&monian5 
should deliver up the authors of that outrage, on^ 
pain of being considere^as eaemies* The La- 
cedaemonians 'not only refused to obey the ^de- 
xree, but put the Achacans tm death who were 
sent to inforn^ them of it, %nd then dispatched 
ambassadors to FuWius, requesting him to come 

' and take possession pf th^r city. ^ Philopoemen^ 
however, adianced with^-an arnfy 'Jnto La(y>nia, 
and laid waste the temtories. Bf the emissa- 
ries of the Romany ^oo, the Messenians had 
been prevailed on to take up arms against tfap 
Ach«ans » and Ph'dopoemen hastening to sup- 
press the insurgents, fell into their hands and 
was put to death. The Romans, by this roans, 
being invited to act as umpires, soon found 
means 'to destroy the strength of Achaia^ by se-^ 
Cueing its confederate sitates. 
. During tbeae transactions in Greece,, the Ro-' 
mans were endeavouring to quarrel with Philip 
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ihg of. VbiUdmh tiwi tli«f nmghteeiseiuB pdk* 
MisioaSf and deprive iuiid qi has. pnywer^ Foir 
Ihit pu^Epose Ibex encniitnytdth^caatoy. or oata^ 
iRl|yitie9» .wbicli PbitiprtiadTatd^.a^pexedtoliis 
dominions to assert their independence^ . an4 
eomjBMioiJi^ being sent.&oii^ Rovie to «et- 
lie Ant iiiatter^*«thii kto|^ jrah^wdfredt to oonf 
tent hixBselC wit^MacQikm^Hi its andpt state; 
aod bf a!t>miai>decTe&.^i|yp jeqaireo tawiUi* 
*drliw hti gyriaoRs ham iExxus and ^Marohea^ 
niftritime towns .of Thrace. Philip aopordinglf 
wa&. obliged %#iritbdnaw> lua.tteop» from those 
ehics; but at the same time det^natmed to r&t 
Ttnge^ ImnaeiC: oo thp Maroniteft, whose cook 
pbujRa had procuqpi fiie dasree.' As the sbU 
diersf therdhre^ were leaving Maronea^ a body 
of ThraciaAs was' privatelTi adnita;^d:ifl[to the 
town^ who piundenedlxhe city with M the ciiw 
cumstancea'of craetfcy and avarice, which conM 
possibly be iiaagined. ..4Ehe Roman deputies ob«^ 
tained oettain intelJigencei of thitf ativdoits deed^ 
and the idOg waft'Suimaoiied to justify YnxoBdi 
beScurt the senate. . i* 

. Tlxmgh Fhihp^ considered this injunetioB as 
the most mortifying- indignity that cquld be offt 
fered to an Aidependcut priiKe, be was never* 
theless uader^the necessity; of complying iwithr 
the conditions finposed^ , 0e therefore sent'his 
son Demetrius to. apologiaec for' his condactbe** 
toe^the Roman senate^ When the young prince 
heard the articles :of impeachment read kgfainsf 
Philip, he was so^afibcted that be wastui«l)$e to 
utter a word in the defence oMvis- &ther. : Hi« 
modesty had a £wourable effect on the setiatorct i 
and he was encouraged Co r^ad the tvote^ he had 
"broughtfiH* the justification of the king? wiiose 
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^exciisca vefc^accepted. Demetrius carried home 
a ratification of atFeatgr, with this express clause^ 
that Philip owed it entirely to their regard Ibr* 
his son. « 

. This circumstance was not at all agreeable to 
the kingi.who feared that the Romans were en- 
deavouring to a^^h Demetrius more tot^eir 
own interest, than to that of Macedpn^ Thit 
su^cjpn was inQan^d by the instinQations and 
dark artifices of hia eldest 9^n Pers^99 a princef 
who i^said to have been of a tuibulentf Ucenti- 
pus disposition, sordid, ungenerous^ and subtler 
Perseus had conceived such a jealousy of hia 
brother, that he end^vouif d b^ every inudioua 
HCtiop, to undermine his favpur with the king* 
He accused Demetrius of an attempt to mur«> 
der him at the instigation of the Romans* De* 
metrius, on the. o&er hand,, defended himself 
with equal spirit and resolution; refuting the 
charge as groundless, and recriminating upoa 
bis brother for his unnatural i^alif^e and ambl* 
tion* Philip blamed Demetrius for acting in 
sach a manner, as to giye.the^east preteoce for 
his brother's charge i and reprehended P^r^^u^ 
fen* putting, the worst co&structiwi an ^bjoua 
ac^pns. In ord^r, however, that he.m^t re-r 
move from his own bceast all doubts as to the, 
intentions of his younger sont the king sent Phiip 
locles and Apelles, two Macedonian noblemei^ 
{is his ambassadors to. Roi|ie. They. were pri- 
vately instructed to. inquire into the cpuduct of 
I)emetrius in that ci^, auid to find out * Vtth 
whom he corresponded, and what schemes ha 
had formed. 

These ambassadors; perceiving^ that» the affec- 
tions of Philip inclined to Perseus^ concerted 
with him what report they should mabe^ on their 
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Tetnm from Rome. *rhc result of their contri- 
vances was, that when Philocles and Apelles 
^carne beck to Macedon, they spoke tenderly of 
Demetrius, and presented the king with a letter 
From Quintus Flamini^ns, with whose seal and 
huid-writinig iPhiltp was wtll acquainted. In 
this letter the Roman interceded earnestly for his 
younger son, and excused his evil actions on ac^ 
count of his youth. He besought the king to 
forget the n^^sures of which he had been guiltyj 
that he might supplant his brother ; and he ex- 
horted him to comply with this advice, as the' 
Romans would not countenance the criminality 
of Demetrius, in aiming at the ^rone. 

Philip now made no dou1>t but he had disco^ 
vered the whole truth, gave orders to one of his 
generals to arrest Demetrius, and to take him off 
by poison, ,lest the Macedonians, who loved hin^ 
should be informed of what was intended. The 
poison, however, working skmly, and the young 
man complaining much, tWo* ruflfians were em- 
ployed, who smothered the innocent and hopeftd 
prince. Philip, however, was soon after afv 
prised of the injustice of this proceeding, and 
that the letter had been forged to answer the 
purposes of Perseus. Afler • receiving this in<>. 
formation, he fell into a melancholy, that cU£Rsp> 
ed very litde from maAiess, and which in a little 
time put an end to his existence. 
^ Upon the death of Philip, Perseus as- 

^y^ sumed the reins of government. The 
first measures of his administration were 
remaTklfoly mild, ami he affected a strict regard 
to justice. He assumed an air of benignity and 
gentleness. He sat daily to hear causes, and his 
decisions were genenHly made with prudence and 
discernment* The same disposition wiiich he 
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dmpfaijred towards his own subjects^ he exhibited 
in his conduct with foreign states* He sent an 
embassy to the Romans, entreating them to re« * 
new the treaty made with his &ther, and to ac- 
knowledge him king of Macedon ; in return for 
which he promised that he would act as their 
iaithful ally, and undertake no war without thei|r 
permission. The senate, therefore, acknowledged 
^is. title to the throne, and pronounced him the 
friend of the Roman people. « 

i His conduct was so gracious, and his insinua* 
tions, and intrigues with his neighbours so effec- 
tu^, that most of the Grecian states inclined to 
Perseus, who soon pretended to .be the patron of 
Greek liberty against the pride and dominion of 
Rome* In his own kingdom, he not only amassed 
great sums of moneys but provided magazines 
fer a numerous army for ten years, and kept up, 
9t the same time, a military estabti&hment of 
thirty thousand foot and five thousand horse* 
• The Romans, informed of these proceedings, 
dispatched ambassadors to Macedon to question 
Perseus as to the authenticity of these reports. 
Tl^ king, however, only answered with pride 
and insolence, and a war commenced between 
Hie two nations. An army was immediately s^nt 
into Greece,: under the command of P. Licinius 
Crassus) whkh for three years did nothing wor- 
thy of notice. At length, however, the Ro- 
mans, dissati^ed With the conduct ^of the war 
in Macedonia, resolved to change their generals. 
Accordingly, the consul Paulus .£miiius was 
vested with the command of the army in that 
kingdom, and soon af^er attacked and drove 
Perseus from his intrenchments cm the banks of; 
the river Enipeus, who retired precipitately to 
Fydna* Here both armies came to a general 
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engagement, and the Maeedonians being broken 
^ and routed with a great slaughter, Petseus flecl 
* with a few horsemen to PeUa, the chief aftd strong-^ 
est city in Macedon. Perseus, however,* who could 
not think himself any where safe, fkd fmm thence 
as precipitately as from! the battle, aitcl marched 
with ihcrecfible e^spedition to Amphipofis* Fear* 
mg that the Amphipblitanli ^i^uld deliver him 
Into the handft of the Romans, he nnounted a 
tribunal in •order to harangue them ; but hiii 
tears flowed so fast, that after several atttetnpts 
ke found it impracticable to make an drati6n« 
The inhabitants refusing to permit him to tftay 
any longer iii that city, he hastened td the sea* 
coast, from whence he sailed to thd island «f Sa-^ 
mothrace, and sought reftfge in the temple of 
Castor and Pdlluit. * 

' Abandoned now • by ifi the wbrld, without 
' forces, without friends, and without hope, he 
(Surrendered himself and his eldest son Hiilip 
into the hands of Octatius, who ccmveyed them 
immediately to Amphipolis, and then* ^spatchcd 
an express to inform thie >cohsul of what had hap« 
pened. Perseus app#od£hed the consul with the 
most abject servility, bowifig'his face td the earth, 
and ertdeavouritig nHth his ^tpptiant anasf to 
^rasp his J^hees. « Wretched man t'^8aid JSmi- 
kus, ^ Why dost thou acquit fortune ' of what 
might seen} her crime, by a behaviour that 
evinces thou deservestnot her indignaticm ? Why 
dost thou disgrace my laurehi, by showii^ thy- 
self an abject adversary, aiid tmWoithy of kay« 
ifig a Roman to contend with f^ He then gave 
him his hand and would not auffer him to kneel ; 
and encouraged him with an assurance pf safety 
from the clemency of the Roman people* 
The Roman atmy plundered all that pa<t o£ 
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MiplriM wMcfi had mpimtd ihe ckase <Etf Perseus ; 
«Dd then eiitburkingi Bailed ibr baly. Persettfi( 
vftA alterwatfds led in tiriuniph through the 
mrtetti of R^fti^, (Old thenf cast into a dungeon^ 
irhti^ he ftitniflAied hiifiself to deaths Phifipdied 
bi^bre hiB father ; but Perseus left a son namdd 
Aksa&der^^Who was put apprentice t6 a carpen- 
tstTf and bedtifte very ingenious in his trade ; and 
wais ftfterwftfds appbinted a clet'k or secretary td 
th6«i|nale* 

Some fears after this^ two or three pretenders 
an>s6 suoeaniv^Iy, who claimed a right to the 
Boniereigiity of Macedon. This afforded what 
ittkd hfcea greatly desired, a pretence for reduc- 
it^ that kingdom into a Roman province. Ac* 
cixrdingly, mm tbAt time Macedonia and its de- 
pendencies- V9eve reduced to the same state with 
other nations conquer^ by the Romans. ' 

N<6t long after, disturbances brc^e out iti 
Achaia, and war was declared against Spartal 
The Romans jsent commissioners to terminate 
this dispulie. The Achse^s, however, were exr 
tv^kiely exasperated i^cdnst the Romans ; and 
the Coiintbians particularly .^stinguished them- 
Mives in^ their opposition to that ptoud and im 
periods people. The Boeotiims and the people 
of Chalcis joined the confederacy ; and thes^ 
several states seemed to be actuated by a foUyi 
which was hurrying them tb their^wn ruin» 
liteteUus marched an army against them, and ob< 
tained a c^rniplete victory, in which he toc^ more 
Ulan one thousand prisoners^ He also fell in 
with one thousand Arcadians, ^1 of whom he 
pat to the sword* He then marched to Thebes ; 
b«t most of the inhabitabts had quitted that city* 
- in the mean iijM MummiUsy th/6. consul of €h^ 
Vou IV. 2 R 
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pment 7Qur» anmfl fimp SoiM.wiib nor J^ml^ 
which iDcr9«sc4 the we^ poiw^oAy^vwi Uvitb 
sand fixyt, and three libpuAlknAfiveiJiidyadf^ b<HKm 
With these forc^ he adv^need ,^>lm1lal Cdiii^ 

. agaiDst the eaemyt whp.bf4 ^uttbfKoadvi^ilip 
ki that city^ with SMHte^.thpiiaSod fi^a^d.fiMS 
thousand horse> .under the ^comniwd,^ £to^ 
An engagement t^c^ ph^e uixter the wi^ ^ 
Corinth,, and the Gre(Nc3. w«ce de&«iedU * the 
greater part fled into the town, but in^^ night 
withdrew fram that place; aiid Dia^va hioiaeif 
took refuge in Megak>peUa» whithfi^* he bad he- 
fore, sent bia family. JSe Jtii|edJu» wife ta pn^ 
vent her f*im &Uing inta tim hands of. Jth#. en^^ 
my, and then toqfc poisgoi of whiph.he died. On 
the thii^iii^y. ft^r t|iQ-«tcti(«i.the.vict(»ioua g^ 
neral entered Corinth^ and with the exemption 
only of jthe atatnepi and pi<}tttres. inteade^ f^ his 
^ufloph, gave Ihe town, abounding with «U the 
fuxonofnodationa a^d ornaments :of . a wealthy 
meti^poUs, to be pliMMlered by. his soldiers. 
B. C. ^^ walls were JJbeo raaed ; iind the city 
146.' . reduced to^ashes* Thus perished Corinth 

in the a^me ye^ with Carthage* 
. Soon after ten comn»issioaer». arrivied fimn 
Rome, to regulates, in canfimptioA.with the eon*- 
milt the a£Ews of Qreece in . g^ral» and of 

\. Achfiia in partieul^r ; jfchese .i^lisbed popular 
govermneA in aiU- the cities, tmd established ma- 
gistrates, who were to goyem, ^ch state, Aocord> 
ing to their respecti.^^ . laws^ Ugft^ the superin** 
tendency of a Roman praptcMT. TlThus the A/chfoao 
lei^^ie was dissolved, and all Greece reduced to a 
Roman province,, called the province of Aeh.iiiay'^ 
because at the taking of Corinth, the Ach«eiiiis 
were the most powerful body of Greece* The 
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^Mri4Mc pnMn/whQ V0fcrseiiltiatb6rre>er)r ytxtj 

.1 AtteiisaoBtnitKd'iirlhe'Same^i^^ rest 

^ jtf liie : GrecMh eolnaittSftttefl^ ui^ the Mithn>- 
'dfiticfe wat) 'mhm that^ci^ openly de- 3 q 
' fdHml /ugaiiHrt tile Romaiift. j Mkhndates gs, * 
dis{)fttehfld iotd Crre«te an ftrmy of one 
biiodt^^)iiiid tjr^oty.'tfiousami! omd,. under the 
XiGwAmtiBA of Afchelaofty. who. soon made himself 
j^ast^ of Athens, mid compelliad Laoedsmon^ 
Achaia, and Bceotia, to join himr alao. He took 
np his abodie io Athe«s« S]rlkt/beiBg'.at>pQaated 
' Ixi ooaduet thtt w«r agaimt IV^hnditesy icntered 
Gveec^ m'tisk five te^^of^ ^Bd M^ ^e p^Ae& exr 
fS^pt Atheius iiiuiitf^ately c^^nedtbeir gates to 
J^. ■ . ..---.. . ' 

^ fie-finrt attempted to hxe hb wny: mto the 
Flr»uibf wmlio^tlie wails ;• but being xtfulsed 
had Tecourse to the ordtnafy m^ans ^^atlock* 
H^ erected toners, «^ raising them. to the same 
hei^t as the batUemetits^ got- npcm >the same 
level as the besieipedr and; pUed them wUh i^i&- 
sile weapmis* Battering engines assailed the 
walls, or with galleries he undermined them ; 
but the defence of the place was equally obsti- 
nate and Tigorqus; and he was obliged, after 
many fruitless ttttemftts, t& t&ta th^ siege into a 
'blockade, and to wait the effects of fkmine. 

It was in a little time brought to the last ex- 
tremity. Thos^ who were confined within the 
walls having consumed all the herbage, and kil- 
led all the animals in the place, were under the 
necessity of feeding on the implements of leather, 
or other materials ,which might be turned into 
sustenance, and at last to prey on the carcasses 
of their dead companions. The garrison was 
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gtorify ^ifliaiilled;^ aad ^obt yrho i«n»Anfid 
mi« «ipMnl6d lUiA.weali^ bat Aftetloiii thi! 19^ 
rant of the place, ex]iev:tti^ m> qiUMtcw f<av binu 
aelf from tte Koounis, fWimU noi oonseiit to ca- 
fitulafe. S;^ theftlbve, knowiaigf ^e «ft^ 
stattt of the beipegcid, stormed and im^ the 
3..Q walia wMi gra^ skyghter. 'AmdM 
87. ' aoQg^ vdbge- in the eiCadel, biit:iras ta<^ 
tai and daot. Mucedoiiia and Givem 
irere sooq aft eww apd a reduced again afiSer the 
fofwer q£ Bonie» «a were afaK> the Greciasi ffii^ 
tineea hi Ana minor. 

The Gteeks were neyer eiUpeiBed bf any niois 
of men in the vigoor'with wMcb thej mpjperted 
their n^ifiUknD eaaiariishments ; md they ap^- 
fieared t»^.Mftain their ingen^^ and iJieir ftldfl 
in man^ arta, long after they had lost the «ntti> 
tary and poli6cal iplrit which cbnsiitutes the 
j^rengtii and eeBanQr of nations* Both Uie ^ 
jnity and tiie IHen^lhip of the R6man repnUicft 
proved e^aify &tal to the <iredan states : the 
fifke deprived them of freedoAi ; the other sunk 
-them into Indolence and apathy-^ 
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